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[From  the  London  Times,  July  16.] 

THE  GEM  OF  THE  BRITISH  JUBILEE. 


RECESSIONAL. 

BY  RUDYARD  KIPLING. 

‘  ‘God  of  our  fathers,  known  of  old ; 

Lord  of  our  far-flung  battle  line, 

Beneath  whose  awful  hand  we  hold 
Dominion  over  palm  and  pine; 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 

Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget! 

“The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies; 

The  captains  and  the  kings  depart; 

Still  stands  Thine  ancient  Sacrifice, 

An  humble  and  a  contrite  heart. 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet. 

Lest  we  forget — lest- we  forget ! 

“Far-called  our  navies  melt  away; 

On  dune  and  headland  sinks  the  fire ; 

Lo,  ail  our  pomp  of  yesterday 
•  Is  one  with  Nineveh  and  Tyre  ! 

Judge  of  the  Nations,  spare  us  yet. 

Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget ! 

“If,  drunk  with  sight  of  power,  we  loose 
Wild  tongues  that  have  not  Thee  in  awe; 
Such  boasting  as  the  Gentiles  use. 

Or  lesser  breeds  without  the  Law ; 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet. 

Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget ! 

“For  heathen  heart  that  puts  her  trust 
In  reeking  tube  and  iron  shard. 

All  valiant  dust  that  builds  on  dust, 

And  guarding  calls  not  Thee  to  guard ; 

For  frantic  boast  and  foolish  word. 

Thy  mercy  on  Thy  people,  Lord. 


“Amen. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


August  5,  1897. 
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SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 
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XBW  YORK. 


» OHRRMRRHOBWg  TSACHKR8’  AOBNOT. 
k  Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S. 

'  Estebllshed  UE6 

•  Kast  14th  Stbhht.  Nvw  Vobk. 


Home  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Qirls. 


OoUesc  preDsratton.  Superior  mnsicsl  sSvantSKe*.  Rot. 
Dr.  SBC  Mra.  Charles  H.  Oabdn  sb.  607  Fifth  Avenue. 


Nbw  York,  Brooklyn  Heights,  160  Jorslemon  St. 

Mian  KATHERINE  L.  MALTBY’S  SCHOOL 

forOibla.  Highest  city  advantages.  Regular  expenee 
for  school  year,  $560.  Ninth  year.  Circular  upon 
application. 


CEDARCROFT” 
PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 


For  Technical  Schools  and  CoUegce, 

R.  M.  BDSE,  H.  A.,  Principal.  Cornwall,  N.  T. 


THE  MISSES  MACKIETS 


SCHOOI.  FOR  OISI«,  NRVFBUBOH,  N.  Y.  32d  year. 
Academic,  Advanced,  and  College  Preparatory  Coursea.  Di- 
nlomaa given  In  each  oertiflcate  admlta  to  Vassar  and  WeUea- 
lay.  Special  coursea  In  Art,  Music,  and  Literature.  One  and  a 
half  hmirs  from  New  York. 


ELMIRA  C0LLE6E-F0R  WOMEN. 


Chartered  1865.  H’gh  grade  College  coorae;  snpertor  advsn- 
agea  in  art  and  mnalc;  faculty,  bnlldlnaa  equipments  and 


grounds,  superior;  homecomtorU;dellghifnT climate;  Increased 
endowment,  scholarships  and  generous  prises;  modem  Im- 
provemrnts,  steam  heat,  electric  light  and  elevator;  nnsecta- 
rlan.  poelttvely  Christian.  Tnltlon  tot  College  coarse,  home 
and  board,  $100  a  year. 

A.  O.  MACKBNZIE,  D.D.,  Prealdent,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


TB  SEMINARY,  RYE.  NBW  YORK. 

For  particulars  sddreas  MRS.  8.  J.  LIFK. 


Nbw  York,  N.  Y, 

THE  MISSES  GRAHAM 

Board IHO  and  Day  School  for  Oirls  (established  1816) 
September  80.  176  West  72d  Street,  Sherman  Square. 


Nlicks  8.  D.  Doremua 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  (LIMITED). 

Re-opens  October  4th. 

735  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 


New  Yomc.  Saratoga  Springs. 


TEMPLC  CROVE  SEMINARY. 

CHARLES  F.  DOWD,  Ph.D.,  PtlnclpaL 
For  Yearbook  address  SrereUry. 


HOME  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  QIRLS. 

Mias  WUley,  Mias  Wataon,  Mlaa  Forbes,  Prlnclpala. 
Academic  and  Elective  Coursea  Home  and  Cbaperouage  for 
special  students.  Re-opens  Oct.  4th. 

135  Weat  70th  Street. 


N.  Y.  University 

La.W  School  KVENiN^**CLA*8  8^E^ 

LL.  B  after  three  years.  DaUy  sessions  AS*  to 6 and  8  to  10pm. 
Tuition  $100.  OfiADUATE  CLASSES— Twelve  oonrses.  Five 
obtains  LL.  M. 

For  clrcnlars  address 

L.  J.  TOMPKINS.  Registrar, 
WoAlngton  Square,  New  York  City. 


Hiss  Dana's  School  for  Girls, 


aasBo  A/ctuca  a  »\/uvvs  avs  viaa  ab,  New  Jersey, 
will  reopen  SepC  n.  CertlOcate  admlta  to  Smith,  Wellesley 
and  Balumore  College.  Mnalc  and  Art.  Resident  native  French 
and  Oerman  teacbera  Neamass  to  New  York  affords  special 
advantages  Boarding  pnpUa,  $700. 


THE  HUDSON  RIVER  INSTh'UTL 


At  CIaAVBKAOK,  N.  T.  ACloselcal  Seminary  of  high  grade 
for  boys  and  jUrto.  Beanttful  and  healthful  location  In  the 
Budaoo  River  valley.  A  record  of  41  yeara  of  ni  Interrupted 
suoocaaful  eduoattonal  work,  faiiraes  in  CoUege- Preparatory, 


PBNM8VI.YANIA. 


nPnMT7  CPUnni  fob  yodmo  laoibr.  Opens 
UbUnlL  OullUUL  Sept.».  EstabUabedlnUHl  M> 
mmutM  from  Pbilademhia,  $  hours  from  New  York.  For 
circular,  apply  to  Prinolpala,  Franobs  E.  Bbnnbtt, 
Stltia  j.  EAeTMAH,  Ogouts  Sohool  P.  O.,  Pa. 


EAeTMAH,  Ogonts  Sohool  P.  O.,  Pa. 


Pbnhstltania,  Pittsburg,  Bast  Rnd. 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women. 


Fall  term  begins  Sept.  1$  Locatlod  nnesoelled.  Pleasant 
home  life  Tnurough  classloal  and  literary  cooraes.  Mnalc 
and  Art  Departments. 

MISS  R.  J.  DE  VOHE,  President. 


Williamsport  Dickinson  Seminary. 


ILLINOIS. 


NEW  JERSEY. 


MARYLAND. 


BLAIR  FRE8BYTEKIAL  AC/VDESfY. 


John  I  Blair  Foundation.  Both  sexes  M)tb  year.  Prepares 
for  College  or  Bnslness.  Mnsic.  Ait,  Physical  Cnltnre.  New 
Ore-proof  bnlldlng  for  ladles.  Low  rates.  Superior  sdvau- 
tagea  Send  for  cataloene. 

w.  b.  Evebsole.  Ph.D  ,  PrlncIpsL  Blalr.town  N.  J. 


St.  Oeorob's,  /Umlleafromt  ca  nMirrp’s  ^hnnl 
Maryland.  \  Baltimore.  )  5L  UCOrfe  8  DCDOOI 
in  the  blybiands.  2?d  year.  Twenty  boys.  College  or  busi¬ 
ness,  Individual  training.  Permaiient  home  If  deaired.  New 
bnlldlng.  extensive  grounds,  modem  comforts,  reflnemtr  t  and 
kindness.  tlSO  to  $300.  J.  C  KI N  EA  K,  A.  M.,  Principal. 


RUTGERS  Preparatory  School  for  Boys, 


(Founded  1766.)  NEW  BRUNSWICK,  K.J. 

Buot  R.  Pavson,  Pb.D..  Head  Master. 


Baltimore,  Md.,  31  Mt.  Vernon  Place. 
Mt.  Temon  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Olrla. 
Reopens  >ept.  28.  Delightfully  sitnated.  Small  classes,  se¬ 
eming  Indlvldnal  attention,  special  advantages  In  Frencbr 
German  and  Music.  College  preparation. 

THB  misses  bond.  Principals. 


WEST  JERSEY  ACADEMY 


YIBGINIA. 


BRIDGETON.  N.  J. 


A  School  for  Boys— Prepares  for  College  or  Busi¬ 
ness— A  Christian  Home  and  School. 


VIRGINIA,  Old  Church. 

Rose  Dale  Home  School  FOR  girls. 

Excellent  home.  Resident  teachers.  Pupils  enter  best  col¬ 
leges.  Individual  care  to  backward  pupils.  Gymnasium.  Fifth- 
year  opens  Sept.  20th,  1897.  Catalogue. 

Thoh.  P.  Darraoott.  M  D.,  Ph.D.,  Principal. 


This  Academy,  founded  in  1862,  is  beautifully  situated 
with  large  and  beautiful  grounds  and  buildings,  fine 
gymnasium,  steam  heating,  and  every  surrounding  re- 
flned,  healthful  and  happy.  Only  boys  who  fit  into  such 
surroundings  received.  For  terms,  course  of  study, 
refersnees,  etc.,  apply  to 


ROANOKE  VA. 


Library.  Working  Laboratory.  Beantlfnl,  healthfnl  mountain 
location.  Good  moraU.  Very  moderaU  expense*.  Catalogne 
free.  Address  JULIUS  D.  DREHER.  President. 


CONNECTICDT. 


PHCEBUS  W.  LYON,  A.  M.,  Principal. 

Fall  Term  begins  September  23. 

“No  better  place  to  send  a  boy.” 


CONNECTlcrr.  Lltchfleld  Co.,  New  Mtlf'ird. 

INGLESIDB-A  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 
Opens  Tuesday,  October  6. 1897.  Poet-graduate  course. 

Mrs  Wm.  U  Black.  Patroness. 


■  V  U  A  I  I  BRIDGETON, 

IwT  riMlwb  NEW  JERSEY. 

Home  and  Colleg^preparstory  Sciool  for  Girls. 
Certificate  admits  to  Smith.  Kstabltshed  1861. 

Mrs.  J.  Allen  Maxwell,  Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


No  ambitious  girl 


The  Englewood  School  for  Boys. 

College  Preps’ atlon  Home  Department. 

Rnci  ewood.  N.  j.  James  B.  Parsons,  A  M. 


need  go  abroad  for  study  in  music 
not  even  “  to  be  finished.”  The 


BORDEKTOWN  MILITARY  ISSTITVTE,  Bordeatowa,  N.  J. 

PT’-pares  for  all  collegea  Oovernmeni,  a  combination  of  pa¬ 
rental  and  military.  Rev.  T.  H.  London,  a.  M.,  Prln.  uapt. 
T.  D.  London,  Com'dt. 


^  N«<vD‘.9laQd  , 

CONSERVArOKY 


jortfoitomi  Tmiak  College, 

I  Bordentown,  N.  J. 


offers  peculiarly  favorable  conditions  for 
mental,  moral  and  Christian  develop¬ 
ment.  Exceptional  opportunities  for 
physical  culture,  and  a  mild  climate, 
favor  health.  The  courses  of  study  are 
truly  liberalizing.  Special  attention  to 
art  and  music. 

Let  us  send  you  our  catalogue. 


OF  MUSIC 

offers  advantages  in  the  study  of  mu¬ 
sic,  musical  composition,  and  elocu¬ 
tion,  that  are  not  surpassed  in  any 
musical  center  of  the  old  world. 
aBORQE  W.  CHADWICK,  MadeaT  DInetw. 

Send  for  our  catalogue  to 
Fsank  W.  Hale,  Gen’l  Mangr.,  Boston,  Mass. 


FRANKLIN  COLLEGE  New  Athens.  O.  73d  Year. 

riVAll  JVLJIl  CLJ1.1.CUC,  Sent  out  U.  8.  Senators,  Gov- 


emor-’  and  340  Ministers.  Total  cost  $140  a  year;  Scoorses, 
cour-e  tor  D  U.,  Ph.D.,  etc.;  catalog  free,  with  plan  to  esrn 
funds.  W.  A.  Williams,  D.D.,  Pres. 


REV.  J.  W.  BLAI8DKLL,  D.D.,  JVeMdmt. 
FREDERICK  T.  8HCLTZ,  A  M.,  Btad  Mattmr. 


DI8TB1CT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


HOWARD  UNIVERSITY, 

Medical  Department,  incindm/®®**’®’^***'’  ^ 
Medical,  Dental  and  Pharmaoeotical  Co’Ieges. 
Tnlrteenth  Session— 1897-8, 
wUI  open  October  1st  and  contlnne  seven  (7)  months. 
For  Information  apply  to  F.  J.  SHaDD,  M  D..  Secietary, 

901  R  Street.  N.W. 


Mexico.  Missouri. 

Sardin  Ladies^  College. 

Endowed  by  ez-Oov.  Hardin.  UnezcelM  tor  “Higher  Ednca- 
tion.”  Oerman  Conservatory  of  Mnslc  wl,h  ten  professors. 
Twenty-four  In  the  Classical  iieoartment. 

Address  5  P  Street,  Mexico.  Mo. 


CALIFORNIA. 


THE  BUSS  SCHOOL  OF  ELECTRIOTT, 

WABBINOTOy,  D.  C. 

The  only  Institution  teaching  practical  electrical  engineering 
exclusively.  Laboratory  equipment  excelleiit.  lustrnctlon 
the  best.  Course  open,  Ocrober  L  Catalogues  nn  application. 


San  Rafael,  CMlfomla. 

HT.  TAHALPAIS  MILITARY  ACADEMY. 


Address  Arthur  Crosby,  A.M.,  Head  Master. 


UKIOR  TEACHERS’  AGENCIES  OF  AMERICA. 


Rev.  I,.  D.  BARS,  D.  D.,  Manager. 


Aoadeoilo  and  Commercial  Departments.  Oonsarvatory  of 
Music,  art  ud  Elocutlao.  44th  year  heglns  Sent.  lA  For 
catalogas  address  fUir.  A.  H.  FDACK/^  M.,  Piiaetpal. 


MARYYILIiB  COLLEGE,  Under  the  Synod  of  Tennemee- 
TENNB88BE.  Rev  8.  W.  Boardman,  D.D.. 

LL  D.,  Pres.  Founded  In  1819.  Thorough  oonrses  of  study. 
Fourteen  tnatmetors.  Collage  and  preparatory  departmentt. 
No  saloon.  Endowment  makes  expenses  phenomenally  low. 
Tnitloo,  $6  per  term !  Board,  81. W  per  week !  Ask  Registrar 
ar  catalog. 


P1tUi)ura,Pqj  Tnrnnto,  Canada  •  New  Orleans.  La.:  New- 
York,  If.  IV  lYashington,  D.  C„'  San  Franeiseo.  CoL; 
CMeago.  lU.;  8t.  Louis,  Mo„  and  Dmvor,  Cti. 


There  are  thoosande  of  ^itions  to  be  filled  within  the 
neEt  few  months. 

Address  all  applications  to  Union  TnAOHBBg'  Aon- 
oiES,  Saltsbnrg,  Pa. 


American  College  and  Public  School  Directory 


Both  sexes.  Regular  and  Elective  Counes.  Degrees  conferred. 
Fits  for  Collego.  Music,  Art,  Modern  Languages,  specialties. 
Steam  heat,  electric  light,  home  oomfons.  write  for  catalog. 

E.  J.  GRkY,  D.D.,  President,  WUllamsport,  Pa. 


Contains  claseifled  descriptive  lists  for  the  entire  United  States  of  all:  (1)  Colleges,  Female  Seminaries  and 
Academies;  (2)  Normal  Schools,  (I)  Business  Colleges,  (4)  Schools  of  Science,  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts; 
(6)  Schools  of  Theology,  (6)  Schools  of  Law,  (7)  Schools  of  Medicine.  (8)  Schools  of  Dcntlstrv,  (9)  Schools  of  Phar¬ 
macy,  (10)  State  Super! iitendenis,  (II)  City  Superintendents,  (12)  County  Superintendents,  and  many  (18)  Princip 
Assistants  and  Sohool  Officers.  C.  U.  EVAns  4k  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Publiahers. 


TEACHERS  WANTED! 


Illinois,  Chlcsgo,  15t  Throop  Street. 

THE  NATIONAL  UNIVERSITY. 

Unlversltv  Bxienston  and  Nno-Ke,ldent  C  ars-s  lead  to  the 
nsoal  OoUege  degrees.  Inclndlng  all  post-gradnste.  altbout 
residence.  Inotroction  by  maU  In  any  desired  suhi-  ct. 

Address  F.  W.  Harkins,  Ph.D.,  ChancaUor. 


Over  4,000  vacancies— several  times  as  many  vacancies  as  members.  Must  have  more  members.  Several 
plans;  two  plans  give  free  registration;  one  plan  GUARANTEES  positions.  10  cents  pays  for  hook  containing 
plans  and  a  $600.00  love  story  of  College  days.  No  charge  to  emnloyers  for  recommending  teachers. 

SOUTHERN  TEACHERS’  BUREAU,  IRBY.  DR.  O.  M.  SUTTON,  A.M.,  (SUTTON  TEACHERS*  BURBAU. 
S.W.  Oor.  Main  and  3d  Sts.,  Louisville,  Ky. )  Prealdent  and  Manager.  (  69-71  Dearborn  SL,  Chicago,  nL. 

yorthsrnvaeanetesCMeagootUe,  Southern  vaeaneiss,Louiisoias  office.  One  fee  registers  tn  both  offices. 
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IN  ESSENTIALS  UNITY  •  IN  NON  ESSENTIALS  LIBERTY  •  IN  ALL  THINGS  CHARITY 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


All  Rouiid  the  Horizon. 


A  REIilOIOUS  AND  FAMIIjT  PAPER. 
ISSUBD  WUKI.T. 

IM  Fifth  Ato.,  New  York  City. 

TKBIU!  M.00  A  TK4B. 

HKIIBT  M.  nsU>,  Kdltor. 
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All  Round  the  Horlson . H.  M.  F.  8 

The  iaeae  of  the  war  between  Greece  and  Turkey. 
Tbs  cruelty  of  stoppinK  work  in  prisons. 

July  a  month  of  cold  and  rain.  But  the  rains 
fill  the  springs  that  run  among  the  hills. 

Great  floods  in  Europe,  in  Germany  and  Austria. 
But  all  these  are  nothing  to  the  calamities  of 
India— in  famine,  plague,  and  earthquakes. 

Shelving  Ministers . Theodore  L.  Cnyler,  D.D.  4 

The  Silvery  Mist . RoUin  A.  Sawyer,  D.D.  5 

San  Francisco  Echoes .  5 

The  Last  Word  about  the  Presbyterian  Building .  5 

A  Question  of  Honor  and  of  Duty . H.  M.  F.  6 

The  “Comi>arative  Summary”  of  1887 .  7 

The  Island  of  Palms . Robert  E.  Speer.  8 

Theology  of  the  Railway  Map . J.  H.  E.  9 

Demonstrated  Lawlessness . Douglas  P.  Putnam.  10 

Some  Practical  Methods  of  Raising  Money. 

Wheeler. 


The  Education  of  “  Irregulars  ”  and  Truants .  10 


A  City  Pastor’s  Dream . W.  J.  H.  11 

An  Interesting  Bit  of  History . Wheeler.  11 

Educational  Record .  11 

The  Book  Table . 12 


In  Joyful  Russia— Peter  the  Great— Evolution 
and  Religion  — The  Choir  Invisible.  Book 
Notes.  Literary  Notes.  New  Publications 
and  Periodicals. 

“Golden  Wedding” . Mrs.  D.  J.  McMillan.  14 

Salida  Needs  a  Church . Rev.  J.  E.  Weir.  14 

Letter  from  Baltimore . R.  H.  W.  16 

Chioasro  Letter . C.  G.  Reynolds.  16 

Two  Standing  Miracles . Samuel  W.  Boardman.  16 


The  Religions  Press . 16 

The  Snnday-eohool . 17 


Bible  Study  Union.  Acts  zxi.  17-22;  xxlL  22. 
The  International  Lesson.  1  Cor.  vUL  1-13. 


Christian  Endeavor.  Topic,  Stumbling-Blocks . 18 

Children's  Department . 16 

From  the  Bottom  of  the  Sea  (poetry)— “The 
Skipper”  to  the  Rescue— The  Chimney  Swal¬ 
low-Living  (poetry). 

Tenement  House  Chapter . 21 

The  Club  Outings. 

Woman’s  Board  of  Home  Missions . 22 

Household . 28 

Music . 24 

Ministry  of  Music. 

On  the  Jericho  Road . William  S.  Dodd,  M.D.  26 

Ministers  and  Churches .  26 

First  Negro  Conference  at  Hampton. 

Rev.  Francis  J.  Grimke,  D.D.  28 

The  New  York  Botanical  Gardens . 28 

Thirty  Useful  Years . 28 

The  Story  of  a  Mauma . 28 

A  Tribute  to  a  Noble  Christian .  80 

The  President  of  the  South  African  Republic .  31 


Very  slowly  the  issue  of  the  war  between 
Greece  and  Turkey  is  working  itself  out,  and 
the  best  that  can  be  got  out  of  it  is  what  could 
have  been  easily  secured  at  the  beginning  with¬ 
out  the  striking  of  a  blow,  or  the  tiring  of  a 
shot,  if  the  Powers  had  shown  a  little  of  the 
firmness  at  the  beginning  which  they  now  show 
at  the  end.  On  Monday,  Lord  Salisbury  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  Turkey  had 
finally  let  sro  her  grip  upon  Thessaly,  which 
would  be  restored  to  Greece,  with  a  slight  recti¬ 
fication  of  the  frontier,  to  prevent  the  Greeks 
from  making  raids  into  Turkish  territory.  “The 
question  of  indemnity,”  he  said,  “was  a  diffi¬ 
cult  one  !”  We  should  think  so,  with  Greece 
bankrupt,  unable  to  pay  her  debts  before,  and 
now  still  farther  exhausted  by  the  losses  of  the 
war.  “Turkey,”  he  said,  “had  a  right  to 
demand  and  receive  an  indemnity.”  Ah!  yes, 
but  if  Greece  has  not  a  dollar  in  her  treasury  ? 
Then  he  suggests  that,  as  the  money  must  be  found 
elsewhere :  that  is  to  say,  borrowed  in  Paris,  or 
Berlin,  or  London — the  foreign  powers  “should 
have  some  control  over  the  Greek  revenue.” 
A  very  poor  harvest  they  will  have  to  pick ! 
“As  to  Crete,”  he  confessed  that  “it  would  bo 
diflScult  to  reconcile  the  Christians  and  the 
Mussulmans.”  “He  only  hoped  for  a  happy 
solution  of  the  problem.  ”  So  ends  a  policy  of 
indecision  and  pusillanimity  I  All  of  which 
might  have  been  prevented  by  a  little  firm 
ness  a  few  months  ago,  and  the  island  of 
Crete,  so  rich  in  its  natural  resources,  made  the 
abode  of  a  happy  people,  while  now  it  seems 
likely  to  remain,  what  it  has  been  for  genera 
tions,  the  scene  of  constant  war. 


One  of  the  worst  and  wickedest  contrivances 
ever  devised  by  the  cruelty  of  man  to  inflict 
torture  upon  his  fellow  creatures,  is  the  act 
p.ohibiting  the  inmates  of  our  State  prisons 
from  manual  labor  I  One  would  think  that  it 
was  punishment  enough  that  a  man  should  be 
cut  off  from  human  society ;  shut  up  in  a  cell 
with  no  one  to  talk  to ;  no  wife  or  child  to  cheer 
his  solitary  hours ;  but  to  be  forbidden  to  use 
his  hands,  or  hia  eyes,  or  his  brain,  in  any  use¬ 
ful  occupation,  in  a  refinement  of  cruelty  l^t  is 
worthy  of  savages.  Such  a  thing  may  be  done 
in  Cuba,  where  men  are  seised  and  thrown  into 
prisons,  who  have  been  guilty  of  no  crime,  but 
only  suspected  of  not  being  loyal  to  the  govern¬ 
ment;  shut  up  in  a  fortress ;  without  a  human 
being  to  speak  to,  as  a  preliminary  perhaps  to 
be  taken  out  and  shot !  But  that  such  harsh 
treatment  can  be  imposed  upon  men  who  may 
be  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence,  and  per¬ 
haps  masters  of  some  useful  handircaft,  is  some¬ 
thing  that  passes  all  understanding.  We  know 
indeed  the  reason  that  is  assigned  for  it,  viz : 
that  the  product  of  prison  labor  comes  in  com¬ 
petition  with  that  of  outside  labor.  And  inas¬ 
much  as  the  former  is  not  paid  for,  the  product 
can  be  put  upon  the  market  at  a  price  that  will 
undersell  the  work  of  good  honest  workmen  out-  i 


side,  who  are  obliged  to  charge  enough  to  pay 
for  their  support  and  that  of  their  families. 
But  that  objection  to  prison  labor  is  easily  re¬ 
moved  by  an  understanding,  or  even  by  an  act 
of  the  Legislature,  that  it  shall  not  be  sold  at 
any  lower  price.  Or  another  kind  of  labor 
can  be  introduced,  to  make  something  which  does 
not  come  in  competition  with  ordinary  manu¬ 
factures.  Or,  in  default  of  anything  else,  pris¬ 
oners  can  be  put  to  working  on  atone,  which 
will  at  least  give  them  the  opportunity  of  spend¬ 
ing  the  working  hours  of  day  in  the  open  air, 
and  having  an  opportunity  of  healthful  exercise, 
that  would  at  least  enable  the  tired  prisoner  to 
get  a  good  sound  sleep. 

But  to  compel  a  man  to  sit  holding  his  hands 
all  day  long,  doing  nothing,  and  perhaps  not 
even  having  a  book  to  read,  is  a  degree  of  cru¬ 
elty,  that  is  a  shame  to  a  people  that  profess  to 
be  civilized  and  Christianized.  We  see  reports 
from  time  to  time  that  men  thus  shut  up  from 
all  communication  with  their  kind,  and  not 
having  anything  to  occupy  their  fingers  or  their 
thoughts,  have  become  insane,  to  emerge  at  last 
the  mere  wreck  of  their  former  selves.  This  is 
a  hideous  form  of  cruelty  of  which  a  people  en¬ 
lightened  as  we  are  ought  to  be  ashamed. 

The  month  of  July,  that  has  just  ended,  will 
be  memorable  in  the  annals  of  our  country  for 
the  frequent  and  unwelcome  visits  of  cold  and 
rain.  The  thermometer  has  been  lower  than  in 
any  mid -summer  month  for  years.  In  many  of 
our  country  homes,  where  we  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  take  shelter  under  the  trees  from  the 
heat,  we  have  not  unfrequently  been  driven  to 
take  shelter  within  doors,  and  found  not  unwel¬ 
come  a  generous  open  fire.  The  farmers  have 
been  the  greatest  sufferers  as  in  many  cases  they 
have  lost  their  abundant  crops  of  bay,  and  other 
fruits  of  the  field,  which  were  ready  to  be  gath¬ 
ered  into  bams.  But  one  of  our  good  neigh¬ 
bors,  who  has  a  way  of  looking  at  everything  in 
the  most  favorable  light,  says,  “Well,  don’t  you 
remember  that  for  several  years  past  our  springs 
have  all  been  very  low,  so  that  we  have  had  to 
shut  off  all  the  fountains,  and  limit  the  supply 
to  what  is  needed  for  our  houses  and  our  cattle  f 
Now  all  the  sources  of  the  brooks  that  run  among 
the  hills  will  be  filled  so  that  we  need  not  antici¬ 
pate  a  drought  for  years  to  come.”  Is  not  that 
a  sensible  and  a  Christian  way  of  lodiing  at  it  f 

And  then,  if  “misery  loves  company,”  there 
is  the  consolation  that  other  countries  have 
suffered  as  much  and  even  more  than  we.  The 
reports  from  Clentral  Europe  are  of  most  disas¬ 
trous  floods  in  Silesia  and  Saxony,  while  in  Aus¬ 
tria  the  Danube  has  overflowed  its  banks,  carry 
ing  desixuction  on  every  side.  Only  on  Tuesday 
we  read : 

“  The  town  of  Enns,  at  the  junction  of  the  river 
Enna  and  the  Danube,  in  C pper  Austria,  is  practi¬ 
cally  submerged.  Upward  of  200  bouses  are  almost 
wholly  under  water,  and  the  floods  are  still  increas 
ing.  The  bodies  of  twenty  persons  were  taken  ont  of 
the  water  at  Trautenau,  in  Bohemia,  yesterday,  the 
River  Aupa  having  overflowed  its  banks  and  innn. 
dated  a  large  part  of  the  town.  The  building  occu- 
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pied  by  the  law  courts  at  Trantenau  was  under¬ 
mined  and  its  walls  collapsed,  completely  destroy¬ 
ing  the  structure.  Three  boxes  containing  150,000 
florins  in  money  were  stored  in  the  building  and 
carried  away  by  the  flood.  Many  other  places  are 
menaced  by  the  still  increasing  volumes  of  water  in 
the  rivers  and  smaller  streams.” 


While  we  are  sighing  over  the  floods  that  have 
swept  away  a  portion  of  our  harvests,  and  over 
the  excesses  of  heat  or  cold ;  our  complaints 
should  be  hushed  in  presence  of  calamities 
compared  with  which  our  losses  are  nothing  ! 
India  is  still  suffering  from  the  triple  curse  of 
the  plague,  famine,  and  earthquakes!  We  have 
read  of  all  this  so  often  that  we  were  partly  be¬ 
numbed  to  the  awful  reality,  but  we  cannot  be 
insensible  to  the  following  picture  drawn  by  the 
hand  of  a  dearly  beloved  friend  and  brother. 
When  we  were  in  India,  we  were  guests  for 
some  days  of  the  Rev.  S.  H.  Kellogg,  who  was 
then  at  Allahabad.  Soon  after  his  home  was 
broken  up  by  the  death  of  his  wife,  and  he  re¬ 
turned  to  America,  and  here  spent  some  years. 
But  at  times  the  love  of  his  old  work  came  upon 
him  BO  strong  that  at  last  he  returned  to  India, 
there  to  spend  the  remnant  of  hie  days.  During 
the  summer  months  he  takes  refuge,  like  many 
of  the  missionaries,  in  the  North.  It  is  from  Lan- 
dour,  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Himalayas,  that 
he  writes  under  date  of  June  22d,  only  six  weeks 
ago,  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  Pittsburg,  which  we 
copy  from  the  Presbyterian  Messenger : 

“I  am  sending  you  by  post  two  photos,  taken 
by  a  friend  a  few  weeks  ago  in  Central  India, 
in  the  heart  of  the  worst  famine  district  They 
give  you  samples  of  every-day  eights  there.  The 
Government  wrestling  not  only  with  famine, 
but  also  with  the  deadly  black  plague,  and  em 
barrassed  by  heavy  flnancial  difficulties  caused 
by  this  universal  question,  is  doing  imperially ; 
but  when  those  to  be  relieved  are  counted  by 
the  millions,  it  seems  impossible  to  prevent  mul¬ 
titudes  from  dying  of  sheer  hunger.  Friends  in 
Central  India  tell  me  that  out  infrequently, 
taking  the  evening  walk  or  drive,  the;^  will  see 
the  (fogs,  jackals  and  vultures  devouring  some 
poor  wretch  who  has  fallen  and  died  of  hunger 
by  the  road  side !  It  is  simply  awful ! 

And  now,  as  if  flnancial  distress,  plague  and 
famine  were  not  enough,  has  come  this  awful 
earthquake,  telegraphic  reports  of  which  will 
have  reached  you.  Calcutta  suffered  fearfully. 
Many  of  the  flnest  buildings  in  the  city,  if  not 
thrown  down,  are  so  cracked  and  broken  that 
they  will  have  to  be  practically  built  over.  It  is 
said  that  there  is  scarcely  a  building  of  any 
solidity  in  the  whole  city  of  about  a  million 
inhabitants  which  is  not  more  or  less  seriously  | 
damaged. 

Bad  as  the  earthquake  was  in  Calcutta,  it  was 
far  worse  in  Northeastern  India.  In  many  places 
the  ground  burst  open ;  houses  and  whole  villages 
even,  it  is  said,  in  a  number  of  instances,  sunk 
in  ruins  into  ^ese  open  chasms.  Several  large 
towns  in  Assam  were  left  with  not  a  solitary 
building  standing.  In  the  Cherra-punji  region 
of  the  Himalayas,  in  one  instance,  ^e  whole 
side  of  the  mountain  came  down,  sweeping 
every  village  upon  its  slc^  into  destruction 
with  all  ^e  inhabitants.  In  many  cases  where 
the  ground  split  open  torrents  of  water  burst 
from  ^e  chasm. 

The  calamity  is  rendered  far  worse  by  the 
fact  that  it  has  just  occurred  at  the  burst  of  the 
monsoon.  The  latest  reports  from  Calcutta  state 
that  it  is  raining  in  torrents  without  cessation; 
that  houses,  whiw  in  the  dry  season  might  have 
been  braced  up  and  repaired,  are  falling.  Even 
in  the  dry  season  the  damage  is  so  great  and 
universal  that  il  would  be  practically  impossible 
to  get  workmen  to  attend  to  the  endless  repairs 
needed  within  many  weeks.  In  the  monsoon 
season  masonry  work  in  the  open  air  is  impossi¬ 
ble.  even  indoors  nothing  dries. 

Worse  still,  the  region  northeast  of  Calcutta, 
where  the  earthquake  was  destructive,  is  the 
most  rainy  part,  not  only  of  India,  but  of  the 
whole  world.  In  Cherra-punji,  the  officially  re¬ 
port^  rain-fall  averages  over  500  inches  annu¬ 
ally  !  A  part  of  this  is  in  the  winter,  but  these 
desolated  districts,  in  many  of  which  scarcely 
a  house  is  left  standii^,  are  visited  by  torrents 
of  rain  which  usher  in  the  monsoon,  and  be 
tween  this  and  the  middle  of  September  they 
have  to  anticipate  from  200  to  400  inches  of 
tain,  as  much  as  you  in  Pittsburgh  get  in  five 
or  ten  years ! 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Commissioner  of 


Assam  telegraphed  from  the  capital,  which 
has  been  totally  destroyed  by  the  earthquake, 
imploring  from  the  Viceroy  immediate  help. 
Europeans  and  natives  alike  are  unhoused. 
Warehouses  and  storas  of  provisions  are  de¬ 
stroyed  and  ruined  by  the  rain.  The  railways, 
few  in  number,  which  lead  up  through  North¬ 
eastern  India,  have  been  in  effect  destroyed, 
bridges  and  tunnels  shaken  down,  and  the  road¬ 
beds  dislocated  for  hundreds  of  miles. 

All  Northern  India  was  shaken.  Landour, 
1,100  miles  from  Calcutta,  felt  it,  and  our  near 
est  neighbor  thought  that  her  verandah  would 
fall.  Strange  to  say,  we,  alone,  of  almost  all 
the  people  here,  did  not  notice  the  shock.  I 
think  it  must  have  been  because  it  occurred 
while  my  wife  and  1  were  out,  she  in  a  “dandi,  ” 
and  I  on  horseback.  In  Calcutta,  however,  the 
violence  of  the  motion  which  continued  some 
four  minutes  was  such  that  many  found  it  im¬ 
possible  to  stand  and  were  thrown  violently  to 
the  ground.  This  calamity  is  without  precedent 
here  within  historic  times.’’ 


SHELVING  MINISTEKS. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

Recently  an  eminent  and  excellent  minister  of 
the  Gospel  was  borne  to  his  grave  amid  the  sin¬ 
cere  lamentations  of  his  brethren,  and  of  all  who 
knew  him.  The  press — both  secular  and  relig¬ 
ious— was  unstinted  in  their  tributes  to  his 
ability,  culture,  and  long  service  in  the  cause  of 
Christ.  He  had  served  the  interests  of  his  own 
denomination  with  peculiar  zeal  and  fidelity; 
he  had  successfully  occupied  the  pastorate  of 
one  of  their  most  prominent  churches  in  a  large 
city ;  he  had  written  editorials  for  one  of  their 
leading  journals,  and  been  conspicuous  in  their 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  For  twenty-five  years  he 
had  given  to  his  denomination  the  best  powers 
of  his  brain  and  heart ;  and  yet,  during  the 
closing  years  of  his  godly  life  they  have  not  had 
for  him  a  pulpit  that  he  could  call  his  own! 
Wherever  he  preached  be  was  admired,  but  no 
church  invited  him  to  become  their  settled 
pastor. 

Why  was  this  faithful  and  eloquent  ambassa¬ 
dor  of  Jesus  Christ  thus  prematurely  shelved  f 
Was  he  unable  to  preach  with  fervor  and  power  ? 
No ;  he  could  preach  just  as  well  as  he  ever  did, 
and  was  constantly  called  to  supply  vacant  pul¬ 
pits.  Had  he  outlived  his  love  of  hie  work,  or 
his  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls  ?  By  no 
means ;  he  often  told  me  what  a  grief  it  was 
to  him  that  he  had  no  flock  to  lead  and  to  feed 
with  the  word  of  life;  that  was  the  iron  that 
entered  into  his  own  soul  with  a  bitter  pain. 
Why  was  he  shelved  T  Simply  and  solely  because 
be  was  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  old  !  The 
very  thing  that  would  have  been  an  advantage 
in  other  intellectual  professions  became  a  dis¬ 
advantage  to  him  on  account  of  the  present  sin¬ 
ful  tendency  in  the  churches  to  measure  Christ’s 
ministers  by  the  almanac  and  the  chronological 
table.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  beloved  brother 
was  several  years  younger  than  Joseph  H. 
Choate,  whose  long  experience  is  one  of  the  ele 
ments  of  his  brilliant  leadership  at  the  American 
bar.  He  was  several  years  younger ;  than  the 
Hon.  Nelson  Dingley,  whose^ong  experience  has 
given  him  the  leadership  of  his  party  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  He  was  sev¬ 
eral  years  younger  than  some  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  physicians  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 

The  only  reason  why  be — and  many  others  as 
good  and  as  gifted  as  he — are  shelved  from  the 
pastorate  is  on  account  of  an  arbitrary  and 
abominable  law  of  limitations  that  is  applied  to 
no  other  calling  secular  or  sacred,  but  the 
Christian  ministry.  That  Satanic  spectre  known 
as  the  “dead-line”  seems  to  invade  no  other 
profession.  Those  who  object  to  calling  a  min¬ 
ister  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  a  church  after  he 
has  passed  the  age  of  fifty  will  pobably  tell  you 
that  the  nervous  system  and  mental  energies  of 
ministers  are  apt  to  show  signs  of  exhaustion  at 
about  that  time  and  therefore  it  would  be  “ex¬ 
tra  hazardous”  to  call  them  to  a  new  charge! 
According  to  this  miserable  materialistic  theory, 
the  real  power  of  an  ambassador  of  Christ  doss 


not  lie  in  Biblical  knowledge  and  a  godly  char¬ 
acter  and  a  holy  zeal,  and  a  ripe  experience,  and 
the  indwelling  of  God’s  Spirit,  but  in  the  nerves 
and  the  cells  of  the  brain  !  The  theory  is  that 
these  physical  forces  reach  their  maximum  at 
the  age  of  fifty  or  soon  after  it ;  and  henceforth 
there  is  apt  to  be  a  decline.  Therefore  no  minis¬ 
ter  is  eligible  to  a  call  after  be  has  been  in  God’s 
world  more  than  a  certain  number  of  years. 
“Paul  the  aged"  would  not  stand  the  slightest 
chance  of  a  call.  Some  of  these  churches  which 
spurn  the  advantages  of  long  practice,  matured 
judgment  and  ripe  experience  are  quite  ready 
to  entrust  their  momentous  spiritual  interest  to 
some  raw  youth  who  has  just  received  his 
license.  One  thing  our  churches  ought  to  un¬ 
derstand,  and  that  is  that  it  is  no  easy  thing  to 
induce  the  ablest  young  men  to  enter  the  Gos¬ 
pel  ministry;  and  if  there  is  to  be  an  arbitrary 
statute  of  limitations  under  which  a  minister 
as  soon  as  be  has  had  twenty  or  thirty  years  of 
experience  is  to  be  ineligible  to  a  call  to  a 
vacant  pulpit,  then  no  man  of  sense  or  self- 
respect  would  enter  the  ministry  at  all.  There 
is  not  such  a  surplus  of  educated,  earnest  and 
spiritual  preachers  of  the  Word  that  the  churches 
can  afford  to  shelve  any  man  who  is  equal  to  his 
high  calling. 

That  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  minis¬ 
ters  who  are  shelved  for  sufficient  cause  is  quite 
too  true.  Some  of  these  mistook  their  profes¬ 
sion,  and  cannot  expect  a  demand  for  their  feeble 
services.  When  a  certain  unfledged  licentiate 
asked  a  shrewd  old  Scotch  woman  her  opinion  of 
one  of  his  first  callow  discourses,  she  replied : 
“In  the  first  place  you  read  it;  in  the  next 
place  ye  did  not  read  it  weel ;  and  then— it  was 
'na  worth  the  readin'."  The  sooner  such  pul¬ 
piteers  seek  another  calling  the  better.  Some 
other  ministers  are  shelved  because  they  have 
ceased  to  study  or  to  think,  and  therefore  have 
become  as  barren  as  the  east  wind.  Others  be¬ 
come  tainted  with  loose  theologies,  or  are  ham¬ 
strung  with  pitiful  doubts  about  the  perfect  in¬ 
spiration  and  infallibility  of  God’s  Word;  and 
so  having  but  little  Bible  to  preach  there  is  no 
general  desire  to  hear  the  little  that  they  have. 
Others  there  are  who  have  grieved  away  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  whose  hearts  have  passed  a  melan¬ 
choly  dead  line ;  and  nothing  but  the  restoring 
grace  of  God  can  make  them  worthy  of  standing 
in  any  pulpit.  For  all  the  above-mentioned 
classes  of  ministerial  delinquents,  no  man  can 
put  in  a  plea.  But  when  a  servant  of  Jesus 
Christ,  who  loves  Christ  and  loves  souls,  and 
loves  to  preach  Christ  and  can  preach  Christ 
with  undiminisbed  power — when  such  a  man  is 
shelved  simply  on  account  of  his  years,  is  it  not 
something  very  like  an  insult  to  the  Holy  Spirit  ? 

The  vacancy  in  the  Police  Board,  caused  by 
the  retirement  of  Colonel  Grant,  has  been 
promptly  filled  by  Mayor  Strong  in  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Colonel  George  Moore  Smith  of  the 
Sixty-ninth  Regiment,  whose  record  seems  to 
be  of  the  very  beet.  He  is  a  native  of  Maine, 
and  is  60  years  old.  He  has  lived  in  this  city 
thirty-nine  years,  and  is  a  dealer  in  builders’ 
materials.  He  lives  at  1,132  Madison  avenue. 

Col.  Smith  entered  the  Federal  army  as  a  vol¬ 
unteer  in  1861  and  served  through  the  war. 
Upon  his  return  to  this  city  he  enlisted  in  the 
State  militia  and  has  served  continuously  since 
that  time  without  a  single  leave  of  absence.  He 
was  for  many  years  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the 
Seventh  Regiment.  Two  years  ago,  when  the 
Sixty-ninth  Regiment  was  to  be  reorganized,  he 
was  made  Colonel.  He  has  succeeded  so  well  in 
the  task  he  undertook  that  the  Sixty  ninth  has 
again  taken  high  rank  in  military  circles.  He 
is  known  as  a  man  of  great  firmness  and  a  strict 
disciplinarian. 

All  this  is  in  bis  favor,  and  we  hope  that  we 
shall  hear  no  more  of  the  Police  Commissioner 
working  at  cross  purposes,  but  joining  beartil 
in  efforts  for  the  public  good. 


August  5,  1397. 
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THE  SILVERY  MIST. 

By  Rollin  A.  Sawyer,  D.D. 

The  ship  that  bore  our  friends  to  the  sea  in 
the  sunshine,  was  lost  in  a  shining  mist  as  she 
swept  down  the  bay.  Some  strains  of  music 
from  her  lofty  decks  floated  back  to  us  who 
looked  lovingly  after  the  departing,  but  the 
splendid  ship  we  could  not  see;  only  a  shadowy 
outline  such  as  fancy  frames  out  of  possibilities 
flxed  our  eyes  on  the  obscuring  cloud.  There 
was  no  darkness,  no  gloom,  only  we  could  not 
see;  the  invisible  veil  made  everything  that  en¬ 
tered  it  invisible.  You  saw  the  veil  only  in  the 
fact  that  you  could  not  see  the  ship  that  you 
knew  was  yet  so  near.  The  rain  was  over,  the 
clouds  fled  before  the  south  wind,  leaving  the 
sky  a  fleld  of  blue ;  but  on  the  waters  the  white 
mist  hung  and  all  the  whiteness  of  it  only  made 
it  more  difficult  to  obliterate.  Mountain  masses 
could  not  more  utterly  shut  out  the  eight.  In 
this  case  it  was  a  thing  unseen  which  rendered 
things,  but  lately  seen  so  clearly,  at  once  invisi¬ 
ble.  We  stood  on  our  slow  following  vessel  while 
the  swifter  ship  faded  from  our  eight  like  a 
phantom  and  felt  all  the  magic  mystery  of  that 
silvery  mist. 

"We  could  see  the  heavens  but  we  could  not 
follow  the  ship ;  that  is  why  we  pray.  The 
white  mists  send  our  thoughts  and  eyes  to  God. 
If  there  were  no  mysteries,  religion  would  be 
impossible;  if  we  could  see  clear  round  the 
world  even,  we  might  never  pray.  It  is  the 
horizon  line  that  makes  life  holy,  it  is  the  limit 
of  our  eight  that  makes  a  man  devout.  The 
comfort  of  looking  up  when  it  is  impossible  to 
look  ahead  is  what  eaves  men  from  despair. 
The  late  Dr.  Spring,  when  the  first  dimness  stole 
over  bis  natural  eyes,  told  hie  people  through 
hie  tears,  while  a  shuddering  sob  went  over  the 
great  congregation,  that  it  made  the  way  of 
prayer  more  full  of  light  and  joy.  When  a 
dying  man  asks  for  light  as  Goethe  did,  we  close 
our  own  eyes  in  the  helplessness  that  precedes 
the  mightiest  disclosure.  We  tire  at  last  and 
cease  trying  to  penetrate  the  mist;  then  we  seek 
that  which  is  above  and  are  consoled.  The 
alternative  is  absolute ;  we  cannot  see  through 
the  mist.  We  must  choose  between  the  deeps 
below  and  the  heights  above ;  we  plunge  into  the 
sea  over  which  the  white  mist  broods,  or  we  lift 
our  eye.  to  the  hills  whence  cometh  our  help. 

We  could  hear  the  band  play  and  yet  we 
could  not  see  that  ship;  the  hearing  of  the  ear 
was  more  than  eye  eight.  Those  were  the 
tones  to  which  our  farewells  were  said  ;  we  stood 
beside  the  players  to  say  good-bye.  Yet  here 
across  the  water,  comes  the  sound  which  the 
shimmering  mist  by  which  our  eyes  are  holden, 
helps  us  to  hear ;  the  mist  makes  some  things 
more  distinct;  the  dimness  of  the  eye  quickens 
the  bearing  of  the  ear.  It  seems  a  better  Gos 
pel  to  say:  “Come  and  see’’;  but  the  greater 
Gospel  is:  “Come  and  hear!’’  The  sight  of 
Sirius,  across  the  awful  spaces  of  distance  un¬ 
measured,  is  not  so  soul  moving  as  a  beloved 
voice  in  the  next  room ;  all  the  stars  in  the 
sky,  all  the  treasures  of  earth  in  eight,  could 
not  take  the  place  of  a  mother’s  lullaby.  Of 
course  our  preaching  is  to  many  a  voice  out  of 
the  mist;  but  it  is  because  of  the  mist  that 
many  a  man  hears  at  all ;  and  there  are  times 
when  a  voice  close  by  is  more  than  a  vision  afar 
off.  Not  heaven  itself  could  so  cheer  Bunyan’s 
pilgrim  as  the  voice  of  bis  friend  who  was 
fording  the  river  at  his  side.  The  vision  of 
the  Christ  must  be  verified  by  His  voice  or  it 
may  be  only  the  star  of  wonder  to  them  that 
wander  and  perish.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  vision 
of  the  prophet  is  so  mighty  to  transform  the 
man  as  the  voice  that  touches  the  soul ;  for  a 
vision  beyond  reach  of  the  voice,  like  our 
far-stretohing  fancies,  may  be  vain. 

The  ship  carried  no  lights  for  it  was  day ;  yet 
the  darkness  of  night  was  no  less  impenetrable 


than  the  shining  mist.  The  lights  of  material 
science  are  not  illusions;  yet  they  often  obscure 
our  spiritual  sight.  Ignorance  is  not  more  dense 
than  the  white  mist  of  our  human  knowledge ; 
nay,  the  light  of  our  civilization,  the  glitter  of 
our  kindling  illumination,  may  stand  in  the  way 
of  real  insight  and  spiritual  discovery.  Ihe 
great  ship  driving  out  to  sea  through  the  sun¬ 
shine  sent  no  search  light  to  show  her  position ; 
yet  manifestly  she  sailed  by  compass  in  the 
bay,  where  buoys  and  landmarks  became  uncer¬ 
tain  guides  because  of  the  haze.  She  was  too 
precious  a  thing  to  trust  her  safety  to  a  blurred 
observation.  Nor  was  it  beneath  the  dignity  of 
her  commander  to  distrust  the  outlook  through 
such  a  medium.  Intellect  is  not  dishonored  by 
faith  in  the  compass  of  revelation ;  but  mind 
that  makes  itself  independent  of  an  objective 
source  of  information  has  been  dishonored  in  the 
act  of  unbelief.  The  pride  which  to  day  tries 
to  dispense  with  the  supernatural,  and  denies 
what  it  cannot  see  with  the  natural  eye,  must 
sail  the  ship  without  compass  when  it  most 
needs  such  supernal  guidance,  and  deny  also  the 
existence  of  a  ship  in  the  mist  because  she 
showed  no  lanterns  at  mast-head  at  high  noon. 
Men  would  not  deceive  each  other,  if  they  knew 
how  ignorant  each  one  is  because  of  the  silvery 
mist  that  clings  to  the  sea  we  all  must  sail. 

Our  last  view  of  the  ship  was  a  true  Veronese 
picture;  the  white  mist  first  glorified  and  then 
closed  over  her.  The  old  master  knew  how  to 
use  a  silvery  mist  which  shows  in  every  master¬ 
piece  of  hie.  fie  who  makes  the  landscape  of 
our  life  a  masterwork  of  special  providence 
throws  over  it  the  white  mist  that  carries  the 
sunlight  of  His  love  in  every  fold.  For  as  there 
are  no  unlighted  shadows,  no  solitudes  of  silence 
and  separation.  The  veil  between  us  and  them 
who  have  gone  over  the  sea,  the  curtain  that 
divides  the  seen  from  the  unseen  is  but  a  heaven- 
lighted  mist  of  the  morning — a  haze  that  is  full 
of  hope,  of  love,  of  glory  I 

SAN  FRANCISCO  KCHORS. 

The  Christian  Endeavor  delegates,  who  crossed 
the  continent  early  in  July  to  attend  their  Inter¬ 
national  Convention  in  San  Francisco,  are  home 
again.  For  the  purpose  of  bearing  as  soon  as 
possible  some  of  the  echoes  of  that  great  gather¬ 
ing  on  the  Pacific  coast,  the  Local  Union  an¬ 
nounces  a  rally  on  Thursday  evening,  August 
5th,  at  Faith  Presbyterian  Church,  West  Forty- 
eighth  street,  between  Eighth  and  Ninth 
avenues.  Among  those  who  will  speak  on  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  convention  are  Mr.  fi.  A.  Kinports, 
Vice-president  of  the  Local  Union  ;  Miss  Jennie 
E.  Palmer,  President  of  the  Fifth  District,  and 
Mr.  H.  E.  Geary.  Dr.  John  R.  Davies,  and 
other  prominent  delegates  and  speakers,  it  is 
hoped,  will  also  take  part.  Purple  and  gold,  the 
convention  colors,  will  abound,  and  the  Local 
Union  will  be  told  “How  we  won  the  banner,’’ 
for  proportionate  giving  again. 

Rev.  Dr.  B.  M.  Palmer,  the  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  New  Orleans,  is  to  fill 
the  pulpit  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Glens 
Falls,  New  York,  during  the  month  of  August, 
the  Rev.  John  R.  Grosser,  the  pastor,  then 
taking  hie  vacation.  With  the  exception  of  de¬ 
fective  eye-sight.  Dr.  Palmer  carries  his  more 
than  eighty  years,  with  entire  comfort.  At 
least  such  was  the  impression  of  the  writer  on 
listening  to  him  in  hie  own  spacious  church  on 
the  west  side  of  Lafayette  iSquare,  lees  than  a 
year  ago.  Without  a  scrap  of  paper,  and  never 
hesitating  for  the  right  word,  Dr.  Palmer  seemed 
to  have  the  close  attention  of  his  auditors  to 
the  very  end  of  a  discourse  of  old-fashioned  con¬ 
struction  and  length.  Ripe  in  thought  and  ex¬ 
perience,  and  uttering  his  message  with  an  au¬ 
thority  that  well  becomes  his  venerable  years 
and  aspect,  the  Glens  Falls  people  may  count 
themselves  favored  in  their  August  preacher. 


THE  LAST  WORD  ABOUT  THE  PRESBY- 
TERIAN  BUILDING. 

Mr.  Editor:  In  view  of  certain  statements  that 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  and  some  of 
which  were  made  to  the  last  Gleneral  Assembly  by. 
Dr.  Withrow  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Eleven,  touching  my  attitude  towards  the  New 
Building,  I  desire  to  say  to  the  members  of  our 
Church  that  I  have  at  no  time  changed  my  attitude 
on  this  question,  or  my  views  with  relation  to  the 
same,  as  expressed  in  the  pamphlet  issued  by  me  in 
1894,  and  have  never  authorized  sny  statement  of 
any  kind  to  be  made  to  that  effect.  I  have  been  re> 
peatedly  told  during  the  last  two  years  that  Mr 
Thomas  McDougall  of  Cincinnati  was  my  legal  ad¬ 
viser  and  paid  attomev.  I  have  said,  and  now  say, 
in  answer  to  these  charges:  Mr.  McDougall  is  not 
my  legal  adviser  and  never  has  been  my  attorney. 
I  desire  further  to  say  that  I  have  read  with  great 
care  his  Minority  Report  to  the  late  General  As^ 
sembly  and  fully  endorse  his  views,  which  express 
the  position  add  views  I  have  always  held  on  this 
subject.  No  person  has  been  authorized  to  say  any¬ 
thing  for  me,  save  and  except  “Mr.  McDougall  is 
not  and  never  has  been  my  attorney  ” — I  never  have 
said  that  his  views  are  not  mine.  1  believe  now,  as 
I  have  always  believed  since  the  Boards  of  Home 
and  Foreign  Missions  entered  upon  the  enterprise 
known  as  the  New  Building  and  decided  to  remove 
from  53  Fifth  Avenue,  that  in  so  doing  they  violated 
their  moral  obligation  to  remain  in  the  Lenox  Home¬ 
stead,  and  had  no  warrant  to  engage  in  the  office¬ 
building  business  with  the  trust  funds  given  for 
Home  and  Foreign  Missions. 

Rachel  L.  Kennedy. 

No.  41  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  July,  1887. 

In  giving  place  to  the  above,  it  should  be 
understood  that  it  is  not  to  reopen  a  question 
that  is  already  settled,  but  simply  as  a  courtesy 
to  a  lady  who  bears  a  distinguished  name,  and 
who  has  been  herself  foremost  in  all  good  deeds 
and  charities.  Her  note  presents  no  new  argu¬ 
ment,  but  merely  gives  her  private  opinion,  as 
according  with  that  of  Mr.  Thomas  McDougall 
although  he  was  not,  as  she  is  careful  to  say, 
her  legal  representative.  It  is  just  to  both,  that 
this  should  be  understood.  But  while  recogniz¬ 
ing  this,  we  cannot  see  that  any  object  is  to  b& 
gained  by  a  further  remonstrance,  after  a  dis¬ 
cussion  that  was  not  only  exhaustive  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  but  of  the  patience  of  the  listeners,  in 
which  Mr.  McDougall  spoke  for  three  or  four 
hours,  and  others  continued  the  discussion  for  a 
whole  day,  at  the  end  of  which  the  Assembly 
decided  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  action  of 
the  Committee  which  had  been  appointed  a 
year  before.  Surely  life  is  not  long  enough  to- 
discuss  and  re-discuss  a  question  that  has  been 
debated  for  two  days  before  a  jury  of  six  hun¬ 
dred  members,  who  have  finally  given  it  its 
quietus  without  a  single  dissenting  voice! 

No  doubt  there  are  many  who  think  that,  if  we 
had  known  three  or  four  years  ago  all  that  we  know 
now— what  would  be  the  general  stagnation  of 
business  and  the  decline  of  property — they  would 
have  felt  that  it  would  have  been  wiser  not  to 
undertake  any  new  venture.  But  who  could 
look  into  the  future  ?  The  projectors  of  this 
new  Presbyterian  Building  gave  most  freely  and 
generously  of  their  time  and  money  to  carry  out 
the  great  undertaking.  They  have  erected  the 
very  best  building  for  such  a  purpose,  not  only 
in  this  city  but  in  the  country,  for  which  we 
owe  them  a  debt  of  gratitude,  that  will  appear 
more  and  more,  as  the  times  brighten,  and  the 
new  building  shall  b^me  not  a  burden  to  carry, 
but  a  House  devoted  to  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
of  which  the  whole  church  will  be  proud.  But 
however  satisfied  in  the  future,  the  great  Prec- 
byterian  Church  will  never  forget  the  names  of 
its  early  benefactors,  among  whom  no  one  will 
stand  higher  than  that  of  Mr.  James  Lennox. 
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A  QUESTION  OP  HONOR  AND  OP  DUTY. 

After  long  wrangling  in  the  Police  Board, 
which  has  been  alike  demoralizing  to  the  force, 
and  disgusting  to  the  public.  Colonel  Grant  has 
resigned  because  he  cannot  approve  the  methods 
which  detectives  are  directed  to  take  in  order  to 
find  out  the  hiding  places  of  vice  and  crime. 
Some  of  these  methods  are  indeed  of  a  charac¬ 
ter,  from  which  any  man  of  common  decency 
might  shrink  with  horror.  But  the  shame  of  it 
is  in  the  vice  itself;  not  in  the  means  taken 
to  find  it  out  in  order  to  extirpate  the  fatal 
cancer  that  is  eating  out  the  very  life  of  society. 

A  detective  has  as  keen  a  sense  of  honor  as  any 
man.  But  his  duty  to  the  public  is  to  protect  it 
from  dangers  seen  and  unseen,  and  he  cannot 
always  perform  his  duty  with  his  gloves  on  and 
in  his  full  regimentals.  There  are  a  good  many 
things  that  are  not  to  one’s  taste,  but  that  for 
all  that  have  to  he  done. 

The  duties  of  the  police  are  somewhat  like 
those  of  an  army.  Indeed  a  great  police  force 
that  is  organized  to  protect  a  city  of  nearly  two 
millions  of  innabitants,  it  an  army,  which  is 
always  in  a  state  of  war  against  the  vices  as 
well  as  the  crimes  that  undermine  society,  and 
hence  it  is  to  be  always  under  military  disci¬ 
pline,  ready  to  perform  military  duty. 

Colonel  Grant  is  the  son  of  the  greatest  mili¬ 
tary  figure  in  our  Civil  War.  How  would 
General  Grant  have  carried  on  his  great  cam¬ 
paigns  if  he  had  not  taken  every  possible  means 
to  learn  the  position  and  the  strength  of  the 
enemy  ?  And  how  could  he  obtain  this  except 
by  employing  spies,  who,  disguising  themselves 
in  the  uncouth  drees,  or  imitating  the  strange 
speech, of  the  “crackers”  of  the  South,  penetrated 
the  lines  of  the  enemy,  and  learned  what  would 
be  the  next  move,  so  that  our  great  Commander 
could  be  prepared  to  meet  it  ? 

Or  suppose  General  Sherman,  in  his  march  to 
the  sea,  had  disdained  to  take  any  means  to 
find  out  the  force  of  the  enemy,  talking  loftily 
as  he  rode  on  hie  charger,  that  he'would  carry 
on  war  above  board ;  scorning  to  stoop  to  any 
di^uise,  but  marching  boldly  against  the  foe! 
Perchance  some  one  looking  on  might  say  like 
the  French  oflBcer  who  witnessed  Ihe^charge  of 
the  Light  Brigade  at  Balaklava:  “It  is  mag¬ 
nificent,  but  it  is  not  war!”  A  high  stepping 
commander,  who  disdains  to  touch  the  ground 
over  which  he  passes,  is  likely  to]|[come  to  the 
ground  at  the  end.  Would  it  be  any  consolation 
to  him,  when  beaten,  to  say  that  he  had  not 
stooped  to  any  underground  ways  of  meeting  his 
enemy  ?  That  might  indeed  satisfy  him,  but  it 
would  be  a  poor  consolation  to  the  mothers  and 
sisters  who  had  lost  their  loved  ones,  because 
the  commander  was  so  “top-lofty”  that  he 
could  not  stoop  to  the  simplest~and  plainest 
necessities  of  war  ? 

To  apply  this  to  the  government  of  a  great 
city,  which  is  in  constant  danger  from'the  mass 
of  vice  and  crime,  that  is  like  an  eruption  of 
Vesuvius,  overfiowing  and  running  in  streams  of 
fire  down  the  mountain*  side ;  how  shall  we 
stop  it,  or  at  Inast  turn  it  aside,  so  that  it  shall 
at  least  not  destroy  our  Pompei  i  ? 

One  way  of  beating  back  the  fiames,  or  to  drop 
the  figure,  of  defeating  crime  and  criminals,  is 
“to' set  a  rogue  to  catch  a’ rogue.  ”  This  is  not 
doing  evil  that  good  may  come :  it  is  only  turn¬ 
ing  the  knowledge  which  only  one  who  has  been 
a  rascal  can  possess,  to  the  defeat  of  other  ras¬ 
cals.  That  may  not  be  the  instrument  that  you 
Id  choose  to  employ,  but  it  may  be  that  or 


nothing.  You  may  have  no  choice :  sometimes 
you  must  “set  a  rogue  to  catch  a  rogue,  ”  or  you 
will  not  catch  him  at  all. 

Of  the  truth  of  this  I  once  had  a  case  in  proof. 

It  was  long,  long  ago,  so  long  that  no  one  will 
be  disturbed  by  the  reference.  It  was  in  one  of 
the  forties,  that  I  was  living  in  St.  Louis  when 
a  horrible  murder  was  committed  on  Rock 
Island  in  the  Mississippi,  that  was  used  in  those 
days  as  a  military  poet.  In  an  attempt  at  rob¬ 
bery  the  officer  in  command  was  killed.  The 
fearful  tragedy  created  an  immense  sensation 
all  over  the  West.  Who  were  the  murderers  ? 
In  those  days  the  country  was  new,  and  there 
were  a  great  many  rough  chaarcters  along  the 
border.  But  the  robbers  and  murderers  disap- 
deared,  and  for  a  time  the  trail  was  lost.  Nor 
would  it  have  been  recovered  but  for  a  man  who 
had  not  himself  borne  a  very  good  reputation,  and 
was  able  thereby  to  put  the  officers  of  justice  on 
the  scent.  A  lawyer,  who  had  saved  him  once 
when  he  was  in  a  tight  place,  had  a  hold  upon 
him,  and  obtained  his  confidence.  As  soon  as 
the  crime  was  committed,  his  knowledge  of  the 
fraternity  enabled  him  to  guess  who  were  the 
guilty  ones,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  was 
on  their  track.  He  followed  them  from  Illinois 
into  Indiana,  from  town  to  town,  riding  in  the 
woods  with  them,  when  the  slightest  suspicion 
would  have  been  instant  death.  But  so  com 
pletely  was  his  part  concealed  that  when,  by 
arrangement,  the  armed  posse  buret  in  upon 
them,  he  appeared  to  be  the  most  frightened  of 
them  all  !  But,  as  the  result  of  using  one  who 
had  been  a  confederate  in  some  earlier  and  in¬ 
ferior  breaking  of  the  law,  a  whole  gang  of  mur¬ 
derers  (I  think  there  were  four  of  them)  were 
brought  to  the  bar  and  to  the  scaffold  !  Such 
“countermining,”  to  use  a  military  phrase,  is 
not  only  a  possible  resort  of  the  police,  but  may 
be  an  absolute  necessity  to  the  detection  and 
punishment  of  crime. 

Regarding  the  Police  force  as  an  army,  a  great 
city  is  a  field  of  battle,  where  the  forces  of  evil 
that  are  always  present,  are  all  the  more  danger¬ 
ous  because  they  are  concealed.  It  is  not  the 
open  violations  of  order  that  threaten  society, 
because  as  soon  as  the  head  of  the  hydra  shows 
itself,  the  police  can  deal  it  a  tremendoufi  blow. 
But  it  is  the  dives  and  dens  that  are  given  up, 
not  only  to  drinking  and  gambling,  but  to  all 
unutterable  vices,  which  not  seldom  end  in  rob¬ 
bery  and  murder  I  Suppose  a  policeman  on  his 
beat  at  midnight  hears  a  muffled  sound  like  the 
stified  groans  of  a  dying  man,  shall  he  wait  till 
he  gets  the  order  of  a  magistrate  before  he 
rushes  in  to  the  defence  ?  Or  suppose  the  police 
have  the  best  reason  to  suspect  a  place  half 
underground  (where  the  windows  are  shut  and 
the  outside  is  made  to  look  innocent,  to  lull 
suspicion, )  to  be  a  den  into  which  men  are 
decoyed  for  the  purpose  of  robbery,  should  they 
stand  upon  ceremony  in  the  way  they  get  at  the 
truth  of  the  matter  ? 

Suppose  that  a  captain  of  the  police,  sus¬ 
pecting  a  place  to  be  of  such  a  character,  should 
have  a  squad  of  his  men  disguise  themselves 
as  country  farmers,  and  one  by  one  drop  in  ac¬ 
cidentally  to  take  a  drink,  and  make  a  show  as 
if  taking  all  that  was  set  before  them,  till  they 
seemed  to  be  in  the  boozy  stale  in  which  they 
could  easily  be  robbed,  when  the  villains  should 
think  their  visitors  just  ready  to  be  plundered, 
and  begin  the  business,  only  to  find  that  the 
“farmers”  were  their  masters,  who,  having 
caught  them  in  the  very  act  of  crime,  should 
seize  every  man  of  them,  and  snapping  the  hand¬ 
cuffs  upon  them,  march  them  off  to  Jefferson 
Market  I  When  the  morning  breaks,  the  two 
parties  can  look  each  other  in  the  face,  in 
presence  of  a  power  that  can  put  the  fiends 
where  they  will  be  no  longer  able  to  rob  and  to 
kill  I  Would  not  that  circumventing  of  a  gang 
of  desperate  criminals  be  a  rightful  way  of 
bringing  them  to  justice  ? 


But  it  is  said  that  detectives  are  instructed  to 
follow  outcast  women  to  their  tenements  that 
they  may  get  absolute  proof,  upon  which  these 
vile  resorts  can  be  broken  up  !  It  is  indeed 
a  repulsive  duty.  But  suppose  some  vague 
report  had  reached  the  ears  of  a  policeman  that 
the  daughter  of  some  worthy  old  farmer,  whom 
he  once  knew  in  the  country,  had  been  allured 
to  the  cit>  by  an  advertisement  which  seemed  to 
promise  her  employment,  only  to  find  herself 
shut  up  in  a  prison  house  from  which  she  could 
not  escape  1  Would  he  not,  like  a  brave  soldier, 
“descend  into  hell”  for  her  rescue? 

But  even  without  any  such  claim  upon  him, 
suppose  a  policeman  is  detailed  to  keep  order 
in  a  certain  block,  and  finds  half  the  houses 
with  doors  and  windows  wide  open,  with  every 
indication  of  what  they  are;  has  he  no  right 
to  cross  the  threshold  to  determine  the  horrrible 
truth  ?  This  is  a  very  difficult  question,  which 
I  will  not  presume  to  answer,  but  I  may  venture 
to  give  the  opinion  of  one  far  more  competent 
than  I.  It  is  three  years  since  that  Dr.  Park- 
hurst,  as  the  President  of  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Crime,  (in  which  he  succeeded 
the  lamented  Howard  Crosby)  found  that  he 
was  baffled  at  every  step  by  the  want  of  positive 
evidence,  when  he  took  the  desperate  resolution  to 
go  down  into  the  abyss  himself,  and  see  with  his 
own  eyes  what  destroys  both  body  and  soul  in  hell. 
The  report  that  he  brought  back  was  a  revelation, 
not  only  to  him,  but  to  the  sober  Christian 
public,  that  would  hardly  believe  that  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  were  reproduced  in  New  York  1 
Immediately  there  came  an  outcry  that  he  had 
disgraced  himself  and  his  sacred  profession  by 
prying  into  these  awful  depths  of  human  de¬ 
basement  1  Feeling  hardly  competent  to  give  an 
opinion,  or  even  to  have  one,  I  turned  to  an  old 
friend,  who  was  then  a  Commissioner  of  Police, 
and  is  now  a  Judge  on  the  bench  in  this  city, 
to  which  he  was  elected  by  the  votes  of  Tam¬ 
many  Hall,  of  whom  I  asked,  “Did  Dr.  Park- 
hurst  da  right  in  making  such  a  personal  inves¬ 
tigation  ?’  ’  He  did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment 
in  hie  answer:  ^'Yes;  he  did  right:”  to  which 
he  added  an  explanation  which  seemed  to  cover 
the  whole  matter,  viz.  :  “There  are  times  when 
a  man  should  trust  no  eyes  but  his  own  I  Sup¬ 
pose  Dr.  Parkhurst  had  gone  before  the  public 
with  a  report  of  what  the  police  had  told  him. 
He  would  have  been  met  by  a  shrug  of  the  shoul¬ 
ders  of  the  knowing  ones,  who  would  have  said 
one  to  another.  That  is  one  of  the  terrible 
stories  which  detectives  are  fond  of  telling  to 
the  marines.  How  they  love  to  frighten  an  old 
goose  I  There  is  nobody  so  gullible  as  a  sim¬ 
ple  minded  parson,  who  living  in  a  small  circle 
of  goody,  goody  people,  has  but  the  vaguest  idea 
of  what  is  going  on  in  the  outside  world  I  No ; 
no!  If  Dr.  Parkhurst  wished  to  speak  with 
absolute  positiveness  he  must  take  no  man’s 
word;  he  must  see  with  his  own  eyes. ”  This 
he  did :  and  confirmed  what  he  saw  by  the  eyes 
of  two  others,  so  that  in  the  mouth  of  three  wit¬ 
nesses  every  word  was  established,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  was  a  shock  to  New  York  like  an  earth¬ 
quake,  which  made  a  political  revolution,  the 
result  of  which  is  felt  to  this  day. 

This  conversation  I  recall  as  it  applies  to  the 
case  of  Colonel  Grant,  who  resigns  from  the 
Board  of  Police,  because  he  cannot  consent  to 
the  detectives  taking  means  to  obtain  absolute 
proof  of  the  vices  and  the  crimes  that  would 
justify  the  shutting  up  of  the  vile  dens  that  are 
so  many  gates  of  hell  that  are  ever  open  to  those 
who  go  in  thereat.  I  close  as  I  began  with  ask¬ 
ing  Colonel  Grant  how  many  years  it  would  have 
taken  his  father  to  subdue  the  Rebellion  if  he 
had  not  made  use  of  spies — not  merely  as  orna¬ 
mental  figures ;  the  mere  hangers  on  of  a  great 
army;  but  as  absolute  necessities  if  a  war  is  to 
be  prosecuted  with  the  most  unrelenting  vigor 
to  the  speediest  and  most  complete  victory  ? 

H.  M.  F. 
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THE  ISLAND  OF  PALMS. 

A  I.ETTEB  FKOM  SECBETART  8PEEB. 

Amot  Harbor,  May  80, 1807. 

The  Island  of  Palms  is  Hainan.  There  is  no 
spot  on  it,  it  is  said,  from  which  a  palm  can 
not  be  seen,  and  there  are  places,  especially  in 
the  south,  where  almost  nothing  else  can  be 
seen.  The  Island  is  about  the  size  of  Palestine, 
lying  between  the  eighteenth  and  twentieth  de¬ 
grees  of  north  latitude,  a  day’s  journey  south¬ 
west  of  Hong  Kong  by  the  steamers  of  a  French 
Company,  with  a  very  high  sounding  name.  If 
its  steamers  were  only  as  large  as  its  name,  the 
ride  would  be  delightful.  As  it  is.  the  day’s 
journey  is  a  fair  test  of  one’s  sea  going  qualities. 

The  open  port  of  the  Island,  according  to  the 
wording  of  the  declaration,  is  “the  port  of 
Kiung-chow. ’’  The  port  of  Kiung-chow  is 
Hoihow.  The  former  is  the  capital  of  the 
Island,  a  city  of  perhaps  20,000  population,  while 
the  latter  is  double  the  size,  a  thriving  place 
on  the  sea  coast  about  three  miles  from  the 
inland  capital.  Foreigners  have  contended  that 
both  Hoihow  and  Kiung-chow  are  open  to 
them,  but  the  Chinese  have  insisted  on  the  nar¬ 
row  interpretation,  and  would  conhne  the  bar¬ 
barians  to  the  sea  coast  city. 

The  Hoihow  trade  is  large  and  dourishing, 
but  it  flourishes  against  difficulties.  There  is 
no  harbor.  Vessels  thread  their  way  through 
the  dangerous  banks  of  the  Straits  of  Hainan 
and  anchor  two  or  three  miles  out  Small  junks 
carry  freight  in  and  out  At  high  tide  they  can 
run  up  into  the  city.  At  low  water  wide  flats  of 
mud  or  sand  intervene,  studded  here  and  there 
with  ruins  of  old  forts  built  by  the  Chinese 
during  the  war  with  F’rance  or  earlier,  the  rusty 
guns  lying  exposed  in  the  embrasures,  and  grace¬ 
ful  palms  swaying  listlessly  in  the  breeze,  cool 
and  pleasant  from  the  south  at  this  season,  gently 
deprecating  the  very  suggestion  of  war  or  of  en- 
erey.  The  steamers  do  not  come  into  Hoihow 
at  night,  so  the  traveler  is  sure  of  a  view  south¬ 
ward  to  the  white  lighthouse,  reliable  and  un- 
Chinese,  part  of  the  new  work  of  the  Customs 
Service  under  Sir  Robert  Hart,  and  to  the  great 
hidden  fort  fltted  with  powerful  Krupp  guns 
and  made  ready  by  China  to  defend  her  posses¬ 
sion  against  France.  Over  the  nearer  waters, 
or  it  may  be  the  gray  mud  flats,  lies  Hoihow, 
flat  and  inconspicuous,  showing  no  frame  houses 
even,  such  as  on  the  main  land  in  Kwang-tung 
rise  with  solid  distinction  above  the  low  level 
of  the  houses  of  a  town  of  any  size.  A  good  eye, 
however,  will  note  two  quiet  buildings  con¬ 
structed  of  the  prevalent  stone.  Their  general 
air  of  frugal  cleanliness  and  purpose  identifies 
them  on  nearer  approach  as  mission  buildings. 
The  customs  official  in  whose  boat  we  went 
ashore  with  the  friends  who  had  come  out  to 
meet  us,  pointed  out  the  lights  of  the  buildings 
as  the  shadows  deepened:  “That’s  the  hospital 
and  the  doctor’s  house !  ’’ 

Kiung-chow  was  formerly  the  location  of  our 
work  in  Northern  Hainan.  In  those  days  it 
was  a  more  important  place  than  now.  The  | 
plague  scourged  the  life  out  of  the  city  and  now 
it  is  like  a  quiet  old  Pennslyvania  town  on  an 
August  afternoon.  The  Mandarin  -  speaking 
official  class  resident  in  Kiung-chow,  as  the  seat 
of  government,  supplies  opium  and  vice-wrecked 
patients,  but  it  does  not  furnish  a  favorable 
field  for  missionary  work.  It  has  been  pleased, 
moreover,  to  insult  and  impede  the  work  in 
every  way  and  even  to  seize  land  purchased  by 
the  mission  as  the  site  of  its  necessary  buildings. 
Wearying  of  the  constant  struggle,  desiring  a 
peaceful  place  and  needing,  as  home  people  in 
their  pleasant  houses  can  little  understand, 
some  hope  of  release  from  the  heat  and  damp 
of  low  unceiled  Chinese  dwellings,  the  mission 
at  last  bought  land  at  Haihow  and  moved 
thither,  though  leaving  some  of  the  missionaries 
for  a  while  in  the  old  city.  There  are  still  peo¬ 
ple  accessible  there,  and  once  each  year  for  a 


fortnight  or  more  thousands  of  candidates  for 
literary  degrees  come  up  to  the  examinations. 
These  students  are  steeped  in  Confucianism  and 
conceit,  but  they  can  be  told  the  Gospel  message 
and  carry  it  back  to  their  villages  in  some  book  or 
tract  or  in  some  remembrance  of  what  they  have 
heard.  Special  efforts  are  made  each  year  to 
reach  these  men  who  gather  to  the  number  of 
5,000  or  10,000  or  25,000  each  year.  Would 
that  the  walls  of  exclusion  that  shut  these  men 
off  from  us  were  crumbling  as  fast  as  the  fine 
old  serrate  wall  about  their  city  I 
The  first  missionaries  in  Hainan  were  the 
Jesuits,  who  are  said  to  have  come  to  the  Island 
in  1630.  Between  Haihow  and  Kiung-chow  the 
country  is  one  enormous  grave  yard.  The  pres¬ 
ent  population  of  the  Island  is  supposed  to  be 
about  1,500,000,  and  there  are  said  to  be  more 
people  buried  in  this  one  cemetery  than  there 
are  souls  now  living  on  the  whole  Island. 
Among  these  graves  are  one  of  a  German,  dated 
1686,  and  two  of  Portuguese,  dated  1681.  The 
modern  Roman  Catholic  Mission  began  in  1849. 
The  original  work  had  almost  vanished,  though 
there  were  a  few  communities  retaining  traces 
of  it.  At  Yu-lin-Kang  bay  in  the  south  of  the 
Island  is  a  mosque  telling  of  a  vanished  Moham 
medanism.  Protestant  Mission  work  began  in 
1881  under  Mr.  C.  C.  Jeremiassen,  who  had 
been  a  Dane  employed  in  the  Customs  Service. 
The  mission  that  was  established  became  a  part 
of  the  work  of  our  Church,  at  first  in  connection 
with  the  Canton  Mission,  one  of  whose  mem¬ 
bers,  Dr.  Noyes,  came  down  to  baptize  the  first 
converts  for  Mr.  Jeremiassen  at  Nodoa  in  1885. 
There  is  now  on  the  Island  one  European  Cath¬ 
olic  priest,  a  Portuguese,  while  there  are  seven, 
teen  missionaries  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
two  of  whom  are  doctors. 

The  mission  has  two  stations,  Haihow  and 
Nodoa.  Almost  all  the  success  that  has  been 
met  with  yet  is  at  Nodoa,  although  the  Viceroy 
of  the  Kwang-tung  province  of  which  Hainan  is 
a  port,  explicitly  ordered  the  local  officials  to 
burn  down  the  property  of  the  missionaries 
there  and  to  drive  them  out.  The  people  of  the 
Island  are  of  a  very  friendly  disposition,  how 
ever,  and  though  they  lack  the  enterprise  and 
strength  of  the  people  of  the  provincial  city, 
they  oppose  no  more  serious  obstacle  than  in 
difference.  At  both  the  stations  and  at  Vang- 
chiu  and  Loklah  in  the  east  and  south  of  the 
Island,  the  people  are  on  most  friendly  terms 
with  the  missionaries.  The  French  they  abom¬ 
inate  and  fear,  and  not  without  reason.  The 
most  trivial  matters  are  made  ground  for  extor¬ 
tionate  claims  for  damages  by  the  French,  who 
openly  boast  also  of  their  intention  to  take  the 
Island  and  incorporate  it  with  their  Tonquin 
possessions,  just  across  the  Straits  to  the  south 
west. 

Hainan  is  worse  than  a  new  Western  .State 
full  of  European  immigrants.  It  is  a  Babel  of 
tongues  and  a  conglomerate  of  races,  and 
the  centre  of  it  is  a  large  population  of  the  Loi 
people,  supposed  to  be  of  Malayan  association 
They  love  the  Chinese  with  the  same  sort  of 
love  with  which  the  Chinese  regard  the  French 
There  is  one  standard  language  of  the  Island 
however,  the  Hainanese,  which  has  been  given 
a  written  character  only  by  the  missionaries  and 
by  them  only  to  a  slight  degree.  The  Gospels, 
however,  have  been  translated  into  the  Roman 
ized  colloquial. 

Apart  from  warm  memories  of  the  mission 
aries,  the  visitor  brings  away  from  Hainan  three 
distinct  recollections.  The  first  is  of  the  diffi 
culties  under  which  the  missionaries  do  their 
work,  the  second  is  of  wheelbarrows,  and  the 
third  is  of  pigs.  The  indifference  of  the  people; 
the  trying  climate,  the  uncomfortable  houses 
which  most  of  the  missionaries  have  to  occupy, 
the  opposition  of  the  officials  are  a  few  of  the 
difficulties.  The  wheelbarrows  are  one  of  the 
alleviations  to  one  who  does  not  allow  the  nov 


elty  of  them  to  pass  away.  A  cumbersome 
wooden  wheel'made  solid,  departing  not  seldom 
from  a  perfect  circle,  set  in  the  ends  of  two  long 
heavy  handles  and  turning  in  an  unoiled  groove 
— that  is  practicaly  all,  save  two  inseparable 
accompaniments,  a  coolie  to  wheel  it  and  an  in¬ 
famous  screech  from  the  protecting  grooves  in 
which  the  axle  turns.  Those  who  can  afford  it 
take  a  sedan  chair.  Those  who  cannot  take  a 
wheelbarrow,  and  ride  “straddle  of  it’’  leaning 
on  the  bamboo  frame  over  the  wheel  or  with 
their  feet  resting  on  the  handles  and  their  backs 
on  the  frame. 

But  the  difficulties  of  the  work  and  the  odious 
but  exhilarating  screech  of  the  wheelbarrows 
stay  behind  when  one  leaves.  The  pigs  accom¬ 
pany  him,  large  fat  fellows,  each  enclosed  in  his 
stout  bamboo  crate,  four  or  five  feet  long  and 
large  enough  to  allow  him  to  lie  down  comforta¬ 
bly  in  it.  These  crates  are  piled  over  the  deck 
everywhere,  three  and  four  deep.  The  ship  is 
practically  covered  with  a  quadruple  layer  of 
pigs.  The  Hainanese  pig  is  objectionable  enough 
in  the  streets  or  the  homes  of  the  people.  As  a 
fellow-passenger  in  a  little  boat  on  a  rough  sea, 
laid  out  four  deep  in  the  full  evidence  of  his 
odor,  his  squeal  and  his  obesity,  he  is  worse 
company  than  some  other  Asiatic  things,  which 
is  saying  more  than  it  would  be  pleasant  to  say 
more  specifically. 

Hainan  once  produced  a  great  man,  and  a 
true  man — a  man  of  real  greatness  and  not  a  mere 
sycophantic  traditionalist.  His  name  was  Hoi- 
sui,  and  he  rebuked  the  emperor.  It  was  in. 
the  sixteenth  century  and  Ka-tsing  was  on  the  • 
throne.  Ka-tsing  was  a  poor  emperor  and  Hoi- 
sui  told  him  so ;  pointed  out  to  him  that  he 
was  a  selfish  and  silly  man  to  neglect  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  Taoist 
priests  to  waste  hie  days  seeking  for  the  elixir 
of  life,  when  he  should  be  devoting  what  life  he 
had  to  the  good  of  the  people  and  the  service  of 
the  State.  Naturally  the  emperor  did  not  take 
kindly  to  such  good  advice  and  he  ordered  the 
Hainanese  patriot  to  be  killed.  When  he  learned, 
however,  that  Hoi-sui  feared  death  as  little  as 
he  had  feared  him  and  had,  indeed,  said  good¬ 
bye  to  hie  friends  and  bought  hie  coffin  in  an¬ 
ticipation  of  the  emperor’s  wrath,  he  commuted 
the  sentence  and  threw  him  into  prison.  Under 
the  next  emperor  he  was  released  and  reinstated 
in  office.  There  is  a  gate  way  to  him  in  Canton, 
says  Dr.  Henry  in  telling  Hoi-sui’s  story  in 
Ling  Nam,  containing  the  inscription,  “In  pros- 
X)erous  times  an  upright  minister.’’  “The 
purest  influence  of  Canton.’’  He  was  an  abso¬ 
lutely  incorruptible  man.  When  he  died  only  a 
few  copper  coins  were  found  in  his  house.  When 
the  Wing  dynasty  was  overthrown  the  gate  way 
erected  in  his  memory  in  Kiung-chow  is  said  to 
have  exuded  blood,  in  evidence  of  his  devotion 
to  the  State.  Robert  E.  Speer. 


“The  three  Boards  of  Presbyterian,  Independ¬ 
ent,  and  Baptist  ministers  resident  in  and  about 
the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,’’  have,, 
it  appears  “been  accustomed  to  unite  in  pre¬ 
senting  addresses  to  the  throne  on  suitable  occa¬ 
sions  from  the  date  of  the  Revolution  in  1688.’^ 
The  privilege  was  originally  accorded  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  services  which  the  ministers  and 
those  whom  they  represented,  rendered  to  the 
State  at  that  crisis,  and  it  has  been  confirmed 
by  many  precedents  down  to  the  present  time. 
It  was  on  this  well  understood  basis  that  a  depu¬ 
tation  of  twenty,  representing  each  of  the  de¬ 
nominations,  had  the  honor  of  being  received  to 
an  interview  with  the  Queen,  at  Windsor  Castle, 
on  July  15th.  An  address  was  read  to  the  Queen 
by  Mr.  Jeffrey,  and  at  its  close,  the  Queen  hav¬ 
ing  made  a  personal  as  well  as  formal  reply,  the 
reader  and  Drs.  Joseph  Parker  and  Munro  Gib¬ 
son  kissed  her  hand  in  token  of  the  love  and  loy¬ 
alty  they  severally  felt  and  represented.  Refresh¬ 
ments  were  then  served. 
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THEOLOdV  OF  THE  KAILWAY  MAP. 

If  people,  good  and  bad,  studied  the  Bible  as 
assiduously  and  obediently  as  the  great  and 
noble  army  of  summer  travelers  study  the  won- 
■derful  charts  put  forth  by  the  railway  com¬ 
panies,  they  would  not  so  often  miss  their  con¬ 
nections  to  the  new  Jerusalem.  The  same  might 
be  said  if  the  comparison  were  between  the  in¬ 
fallible  Guide-Book  and  the  multitudinous  books 
'Of  theology  which  purport  to  make  plain  the 
way  to  the  City  of  Destination.  For,  one  can¬ 
not  help  being  struck,  at  this  seasAin  of  special 
attention  to  the  high-colored,  strongly  outlined 
maps  of  the  railway  geographical  societies,  with 
certain  points  of  resemblance  between  these  and 
much  doctrinal  literature. 

The  average  railway  map  is  chock  full  of  the- 
clogical  suggestion.  Does  it  not  present  to  the 
world  the  only  “through  route”  to  the  particu¬ 
lar  spot  the  intending  traveler  wants  to  reach  ? 
Or  if,  by  a  reluctant  concession  of  uncovenanted 
mercy  to  the  wayfaring  man  who  cannot  read 
straight,  there  may  hap  some  other  roundabout, 
uncertain,  ill-appointed  road  to  the  same  end, 
•does  not  the  very  map  plainly  show,  even  to  the 
fool,  that  the  great  “air-line,”  “best-on-earth, ” 

trunk  route”  runs  straight  as  the  ruler’s  edge 
^hich  marked  it  thereon  to  the  point  desired  ? 
If  any  man  believe  otherwise,  let  him  be — more 
cr  less— anathema  I 

Anyhow,  the  “systems”  of  transportation  and 
doctrinal  exposition  are  considerably  alike  when 
it  comes  to  putting  a  right-line  through  moun¬ 
tains  of  difficulty,  over  dubitable  territory,  with¬ 
out  a  twist  or  a  turn,  except  perhaps  to  the 
truth.  To  be  sure,  no  two  maps  of  the  same 
region,  issued  by  rival  companies,  tell  the  same 
story.  But  it  is  always  our  line  which  is  short 
«st  and  best.  Experience  teaches,  however,  the 
making  of  due  allowance  for  the  “personal  equa¬ 
tion”  in  map  or  creed. 

Just  a  point  or  two  out  of  many  to  illustrate 
the  notion  suggested. 

The  railway  charts  set  forth  a  solution,  as  good 
as  most,  to  the  aboriginal  problem  of  “fate, 
free-will,  foreknowledge  absolute.”  At  a  cur¬ 
sory  glanqe  over  the  spider-web  tangle  of  out¬ 
lined  tracks  running  in  every  possible  direction 
upon  the  tinted  surface,  it  would  seem  that  the 
Iree  agent,  with  money  in^^his  pocket  to  repre¬ 
sent  a  certain  amount  of  “natural  ability,” 
might  choose  or  change  his  route  at  his  own 
sweet  will.  Very  good;  but  the  money  supply 
may  not  be  sufiScient.  It  might  get  one  to  the 
station  but  not  to  San  Francitco.  “Will  power” 
snough  belongs  to  every  human  individual  to  do 
^‘ye  nexte  thynge, ”  namely,  with  GimI’s  help 
to  turn  the  back  on  Satan  and  the  feet  towards 
heaven.  But  to  will,  to  will  to  do  it,  ah,  that’s 
the  rub.  If  all  the  cash  in  hand  is  spent  for 
nought,  or  for  ought  but  the  one  thing  needful, 
the  journey  is  blocked  at  the  oulsel.  And  this, 
according  to  the  evangelical  prophet,  is  the 
fatal  hindrance.  It  is  well  to  remember  that, 
while  grace  is  free  to  all,  no  spiritual  tramp 
ever  yet  got  to  heaven.  The  ticket  is  given 
“without  money,  and  without  price,”  but  every 
passenger  must  “work  out”  his  own  salvation. 
Free  grace  entails  willing  service. 

The  initial  difficulty,  overcome  by  a  happy 
combination  of  grace  and  free  will,  (he  traveler 
Zionward  notices  that  his  route  is  tixed  before 
hand.  Tne  black  lines  on  a  truthful  railway 
map  are  foreordained  by  geography,  geology, 
polit  CB,  commerce  and  the  civil  engineer.  No 
one  can  strike  out  a  new  route  to  suit  his 
fancy 


And  within  certain  possible  limits  of  deviation 
and  combination  no  one  can  change  hie  direc¬ 
tion  with  hope  of  reaching  his  destination.  The 
right  road  once  taken,  the  passenger  is  carried 
onward  by  forces  beyond  control,  exposed  to 
vicissitudes  beyond  volition.  But,  for  “the 
willing  and  obedient”  all  things  on  the  heaven¬ 
ward  journey  work  together  for  good.  The  wise 
thing  to  do  is  to  accept  the  situation  with  all 
it  brings,  welcome  instruction,  obey  the  rules, 
trust  the  guiding  Power,  and  persevere  to  the 
end. 

The  matter  of  faith  gets  a  practical  side  light 
from  the  railway  map.  One  may  study  map  and 
time  table  till  doomsday,  may  learn  the  entire 
continental  system  of  railroads  by  heart,  that 
is,  by  head,  yet  such  knowledge,  coupled  with 
absolute  belief  in  its  objective  verity,  would  not 
take  a  person  a  furlong  on  his  way.  Surely,  it 
does  not  need  this  simple  analogy  to  prove  that 
a  creed  in  the  head,  any  more  than  a  railroad 
on  paper,  cannot  carry  the  human  pilgrim  a 
single  step  towards  his  destination.  “I  will 
arise  and  go"  is  the  only  sort  of  faith  worth  the 
name. 

Christian  union'stands  out  in  plain  sugges¬ 
tion,  involving  positive  obligation,  on  the  face 
of  every  comprehensive  map  of  railway  systems. 
The  economics  of  transportation  teach  the  same. 
Time  was  when  one  must  change  roads  and 
trains  every  few  hundred  miles  or  less.  Stern 
competition,  railroad  wars  and  reckless  selfishness 
on  the  part  of  rival  companies  still  make  no  end 
of  waste  and  trouble.  A  better  way  is  being 
slowly  learned.  What  a  national  currency  with 
universal  validity,  and  a  coupon  ticket  with  a 
single  baggage  check  to  the  far  away  destination 
are  to  the  traveler,  that  is  the  corresponding 
benefit  to  Christian  workers  of  practical  coopera¬ 
tion  and  confederation.  Each  road  and  each 
church  may  have  its  peculiar  methods  of  admin¬ 
istration,  but  if  it  leads  in  the  right  direction 
and  actually  carries  the  consenting  traveler  to 
the  promised  goal,  what  does  it  matter  about  the 
pattern  or  color  of  its  cars,  or  the  uniform  of 
its  staff  ?  The  different  roads— and  churches— 
are  at  least  morally  bound  to  make  close  and 
friendly  connections,  and  to  conduct  their  inter¬ 
nal  affairs  for  the  public  good.  To  do  this  will 
be  for  their  own  advantage,  while  to  keep  their 
special  plant,  stock  and  staff  up  to  the  highest 
mark  of  efficiency  will  also  best  subserve  the 
general  welfare. 

From  the  indisputable  fact  that  no  two  maps 
of  the  same  country  since  cartography  was  born 
have  agreed  in  every  detail,  we  ought  to  learn 
the  futility  of  expecting  all  minds  to  coincide 
upon  every  point  of  theological  belief.  Yet 
since  for  practical  and  even  scientific  purposes 
the  average  approved  charts  of  a  region,  or  of 
its  railway  lines,  are  sufficient  for  reasonable 
men,  human  life  maybe  satisfactorily  conducted 
according  to  the  data  given  in  any  time  tested 
symbol  of  religious  truth.  If  nobody  ever  set 
forth  on  a  journey  till  assured  that  his  railway 
map  was  absolutely  inerrant,  the  modern  world 
would  stop  revolving  on  its  iron  axis.  Fancy 
General  Grant  sitting  still  <>r  retreating  because 
his  road  maps  of  Virginia  were  not  demonstrably 
faultless  or  did  not  minutely  agiee!  He  took 
the  best  he  could  find  and  tbeu  Forward  I  was 
the  word.  The  wise  critic  of  sectarian  religion, 
who  refuses  to  take  a  step  in  the  Christian  life 
on  account  of  the  discrepancies  he  finds  in  creeds 
and  methods,  ought  consistently  never  to  take  a 
train  for  Chicago,  or  any  other  point  reached  by 
multiple  roauB,  on  the  same  logical  ground  that 
the  “folders”  issued  by  competing  lines  do  not 
coincide.  Verily,  the  children  of  this  world  are 
much  wiser  in  their  chosen  province  than  in  the 
transcendently  more  important  matter  of  getting 
to  heaven.  And  the  children  of  light  may  have 
something  to  learn  from  the  railway  map  spir¬ 
itually  observed,  marked  and  digested. 

J.  H.  E. 


DEMONSTRATED  LAWLESSNESS. 

“The  Sociological  Group”  of  fifty  gentlemen 
from  various  parts  of  the  country,  who  some 
years  ago  decided  “to  concentrate  their  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  liquor  problem  in  the  United  States,  ’  ’ 
have  done  a  good  service  in  giving  the  public  the 
little  book  of  over  three  hundred  pages  just  from 
the  press  entitled,  “The  Liquor  Problem  in  its 
Legislative  Aspects.”  The  names  of  these  fifty 
gentlemen  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  any 
work  done  by  them  would  be  in  good  faith  and 
by  intelligent  methods,  and  that  the  facts  given 
and  conclusions  reached  would  be  as  free  from 
prejudice  as  it  is  possible  for  such  a  work  to  be. 
The  names  of  the  sub  committee  attached  to  the 
introduction  which  commends  the  book,  namely 
Charles  W.  Eliot,  Seth  Low  and  James  C.  Car¬ 
ter,  are  known  all  over  the  country.  Among 
those  who  compose  the  general  committee  of 
fifty  are  Bishop  E.  G.  Andrews,  Z.  R.  Brock¬ 
way,  Esq.,  William  E.  Dodge,  Esq.,  Rt.  Rev. 
H.  C.  Potter  and  Rev.  Dr.  Washington  Glad¬ 
den.  Such  were  certain  to  develope  something 
of  interest.  The  book  is  the  result  of  special 
investigations,  made  during  the  years  1894  95, 
of  the  past  and  present  status  of  liquor  legisla¬ 
tion  in  eight  different  States.  Mr.  John  Koren 
of  Boston,  after  months  of  personal  investiga¬ 
tion  reviews  the  situation  in  Maine,  South 
Carolina,  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania.  Rev. 
Dr.  Fred  U.  Wines  gives  a  like  review  of  legis¬ 
lation  in  Iowa,,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Missouri. 
Of  Mr.  Koren  I  have  no  personal  knowledge, 
but  Dr.  Wines  is  one  of  our  own  Presbyterian 
ministers  who  has  given  himself  for  years  en¬ 
thusiastically  to  the  work  of  our  National  Char¬ 
ities  and  Prison  Associations.  His  experience 
in  dealing  with  prison  and  poverty  life  must 
have  given  him  a  not  very  sympathetic  interest 
in  the  liquor  traffic,  which  is  the  cause  of  so 
much  poverty  and  crime. 

And  yet  it  is  probable  that  this  book,  at  the 
first,  will  be  viewed  by  different  readers  very 
much  according  to  the  color  of  their  own  indi¬ 
vidual  ideas  of  the  general  subject  of  Temper¬ 
ance.  It  has  been  announced  that  the  publish 
ing  committee  bf  the  United  States  Brewers’ 
Convention  have  given  the  book  some  kind  of 
an  endorsement  and  hailed  its  appearance  with 
“sincere  gratification”  as  they  have  put  it. 
But  the  very  fact  that  they  have  labeled  their 
gratification  as  “sincere,”  together  with  my 
own  reading  of  the  book,  has  made  me  question 
both  the  quality  of  their  sincerity  and  the  depth 
of  their  gratification. 

The  National  Temperance  Advocate  manifestly 
has  little  use  for  the  book  and  with  something 
of  sarcasm  remarks  that  its  authors  and  sponsors 
“must  feel  honored  in  the  high  compliment  paid 
it  by  the  brewers’  publication  committee.”  A 
careful  reading  of  the  book  will  show  that  its 
authors  were  not  looking  for  honors  from  any 
one,  but  were  compiling  facts,  incidents  and 
experiences  as  they  found  them  in  these  eight 
different  States.  That  some  of  the  experiences 
reported  are  not  what  some  of  us  nould  have 
been  glad  to  hear ;  and  that  the  authors  betray 
an  antipathy  to  certain  forms  of  law,  should 
not  invalidate  their  testimony  as  to  facts,  nor 
does  it  prove  them  to  be  other  than  good  citi¬ 
zens  and  tempernneu  meu,  seeking  to  solve  the 
ever  vexing  question  of  the  liquor  traffiff. 

In  his  review  of  the  situation  in  Ohio,  speak 
ing  of  the  saloon  in  {xilitics.  Dr.  Wines  says: 
“The  complication  of  this  irritating  issue  with 
municipal  politics  is  as  provoking  in  Ohio  as 
any  where  else.  Whenever  any  municipality  at¬ 
tains  a  certain  size  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
eternal  local  question  which  in  the  absence  of  a 
more  absorbing  and  controlling  issue,  will  deter 
mine  the  choice  of  the  mayor  and  council  at 
every  election  is,  whether  the  town  shall  or  shall 
not  be  ‘run  wide  ojAcn.’  ”  Further  on  ho  sajs, 
“The  substitution  of  a  tax  for  a  licfnse  (or  the 
substitution  of  prohibition  for  license  he  might 
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have  added)  does  uot  alter  the  local  situation. 
So  long  as  there  is  any  restriction  whatever  upon 
the  freedom  of  the  traffic,  the  liquor  interest 
will  array  itself  in  solid  opposition.” 

This  is  the  gist  of  this  whole  book.  It  gives 
us  a  clear  and  irrefutable  demonstration  that 
the  liquor  traffic,  organized  and  unorganized,  is 
an  arrogant  and  lawless  power  that  as  yet  knows 
r>o  master  but  its  own  will,  and  no  purpose  but 
its  own  gain.  It  makes  no  difference  whether 
we  go  to  Maine,  with  its  forty  years  of  success¬ 
ful  or  unsuccessful  Prohibitory  law,  whichever 
we  please  to  regard  it;  or  to  South  Carolina 
with  its  recent  freak  of  a  Dispensary  System ; 
or  to  Missouri  with  its  combination  policy  of 
high  license  and  local  option  ;  or  to  Ohio,  with 
its  “Ohio  idea”  of  the  repudiation  of  the  license 
for  a  tax  system ;  wherever  we  go  in  the  whole 
country,  we  find  the  liquor  trade  biding  in 
bold  publicity  and  open  effronery,  seeking  its 
own  base  ends  by  a  lawlessness  that  is  as  uni¬ 
versal  as  its  own  existence. 

This  book,  whether  intended  so  or  nut,  shows 
the  universal  and  essential  lawlessness  of  the 
traffic  and  that  the  liquor  problem  in  its  rela¬ 
tions  to  municipal  affairs  is  “the  eternal  ques¬ 
tion”  of  our  country.  “Under  all  sorts  of  liquor 
laws  great  difficulty  has  been  found  in  getting 
the  courts  to  deal  promptly  with  liquor  cases.” 
“It  cannot  be  positi'^ely  affirmed  that  one  kind 
of  liquor  legislation  has  been  more  successful 
than  another  in  promoting  real  temperance.” 
“ late  is  best  which  is  best  administered.” 

“The  police  is  legally  the  guardian  of  public 
order  rather  than  of  public  morals,  ”  says  Dr. 
Hines.  Altogether  this  book  is  very  readable 
and  will  be  helpful  to  all  who  in  any  practical 
way  are  seeking  to  advance  the  cause  of  good 
citizenship  as  against  the  ever  present  lawless¬ 
ness  of  the  liquor  traffic. 

Douglas  P.  Putnam. 

Os  The  Frost  Porch,  July  27,  1897. 


SO.HE  PRACTICAL  METHODS  OF  RAIS¬ 
ING  MONEY. 

In  raising  money  for  the  church  the  important 
question  is  that  of  methods.  Some  think  it  all 
wrong  to  do  this  except  by  direct  gifts.  Some 
even  hold  that  the  Church  is  going  to  the  bad 
because  of  festivals  and  fairs;  and  that  ice 
cream  and  cake  and  coffee  are  deadly  enemies  to 
piety.  They  generally  belong  to  a  class  who 
proclaim  that  the  Church  is  going  from  bad  to 
worse  until  the  Lord  comes,  and  that  the  beet 
that  can  now  be  done  is  to  save  the  fragments. 
With  these  pessimists  we  have  little  sympathy. 
They  stand  to  the  practical  life  of  the  Church 
as  labor  agitators  do  to  the  working  men.  The 
pastors,  who  are  do  ng  the  real  work  of  the 
churches,  know  that  the  most  devoled  and  spir¬ 
itual  members  of  the  Church  arc  foremost  in  its 
social  affairs. 

There  is  a  social  side  in  church  life,  and  the 
Church  should  control  the  social  li^oof  its  young 
people;  and  to  do  this  it  must  bring  them  to¬ 
gether  in  a  soc  al  way.  This  conduces  to  fellow¬ 
ship  in  the  Church,  and  why  may  it  not  be 
turned  into  the  direction  of  raising  money  ? 

It  is  especially  in  the  matter  of  Church  build¬ 
ing  that  we  report  some  methods  used  in  raising 
money  and  the  results.  The  Church  had  in  it 
no  wealthy  men.  The  question  of  rebuilding 
had  been  agitated  fur  years  until  it  seemed  a  for¬ 
lorn  hope.  The  old  building  had  become  dilap¬ 
idated  and  was  untit  for  use,  and  insufficient, 
and  unworthy  of  its  purpose.  The  first  thing  to 
do  was  to  give  courage  to  “rise  and  build.  ”  A 
revival  had  helped  to  the  right  spirit.  The 
architect  was  told  the  utmost  that  it  was  thought 
possible  to  raise.  There  was  no  thought  of  going 
into  debt.  The  estimates  covered  each  part  of 


the  work.  The  first  thing  was  to  circulate  the 
subscription  paper  among  all  classes.  The 
amount  raised  in  this  way  nearly  reached  the 
builders’  contract.  The  people  had  a  mind  to 
work  and  drew  stone  and  sand,  and  did  other 
work  on  the  foundation  that  saved  nearly  all 
this  expense,  except  the  cost  of  mason  work  and 
lime. 

The  Ladies’  Aid  had  been  raising  money  by 
festivals  and  in  other  ways  and  subscribed  8200 
for  the  building,  and  proposed  to  furnish  the 
carpets  and  furnace.  The  Christian  Endeavor 
Society  undertook  to  furnish  seating  through 
the  Birthday  scheme,  and  sent  out  circulars  to 
all  their  friends  asking  an  offering  of  a  penny 
for  every  birthday,  gently  hinting  that  there 
would  be  no  objection  should  they  be  as  old  as 
Methusaleh  for  the  occasion  I  Beautiful  little 
bags  accompanied  these  with  a  statement  in 
verse  of  the  object,  and  with  a  return  envelope. 
This  brought  in  8386,  no  one  giving  over  85. 

Next  the  Sunday-school  undertook  to  put  in 
the  art  glass  windows,  and  issued  envelopes  on 
which  were  printed  the  object,  number  of  class, 
and  name  of  scholar,  with  ten  spaces  for  ten 
cents  each;  a  slot  cut  in  the  envelope  to  receive 
the  money.  Those  not  in  the  Sunday  school 
were  included  in  a  “Home  class”  for  the  occa¬ 
sion.  The  Junior  Endeavorers  asked  the  privilege 
of  furnishing  the  pulpit,  and  raised  the  money 
by  a  doll  show,  contributing  also  the  ceiling 
for  the  parlor. 

The  Young  Ladies  of  the  Sorosis  Club  issued 
an  advertising  sheet,  besides  giving  entertain¬ 
ments,  and  provided  the  chandeliers  and  choir 
furnishings.  The  young  men,  not  to  be  behind, 
organized  a  Chair  Investment  Company,  giving 
each  stockholder  the  privilege  of  being  repre 
seated  by  the  use  of  one  or  more  chairs  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Church.  In  this  way  seats,  win¬ 
dows,  pulpit,  ceiling,  chairs,  carpets,  furnace 
and  lights,  have  been  for  the  most  part  provided 
after  direct  contributions  had  been  pressed  to 
the  highest  pitch.  Every  member  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  has  been  occupied  and  engaged  in  some 
way  in  work  for  the  Church ;  and  this  has  been 
done  cheerfully  and  has  increa-^ed  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  the  enterprise.  Meanwhile  the  Church 
has  been  united  and  zealous,  and  in  a  high  spir¬ 
itual  condition  ;  the  prayer  meetings  continuing 
the  interest  of  the  Winter’s  revival.  The 
thought  has  bean  kept  before  the  congregation 
that  they  were  building  the  Church  for  the 
glory  of  God.  The  effect  on  the  children  and 
young  people  has  been  most  salutary,  and  they 
outvie  their  elders  in  their  labors  for  the 
Church,  and  it  will  have  a  value  to  them  which 
it  would  not  otherwise  have. 

One  girl  gave  over  five  dollars  for  the  win¬ 
dows.  A  poor  woman,  with  a  sick  husband  and 
dependent  on  others,  counted  it  a  privilege  to 
earn  by  great  self  denial  her  dollar  for  the  Sun 
day-schojl  gift. 

The  very  raising  of  this  money  has  been 
blessed  in  its  work,  not  to  speak  of  results.  The 
secret  of  the  goodly  amount  raised  has  been  in 
getting  as  many  as  possible  interested,  and  in 
gathering  in  the  littles.  There  were  nearly  500 
contributors  to  the  birthday  fund.  This  is  the 
secret  of  all  money  raising. 

And  when  the  Church  shall  be  dedicated  every 
member  of  the  congregation  will  have  a  personal 
interest  in  it;  and  it  will  be  in  a  peculiar  sense 
hie  Church  home  and  to  him  the  house  of  God 
and  the  gate  of  heaven. 

These  methods  are*  simple  and  open  to  all  for 
any  Church  object,  and  are  thus  simply  nar 
rated  because  found  practicable.  In  many,  per¬ 
haps  most  cases,  the  beet  way  to  raise  money  is 
to  give  it  outright;  but  where  this  can  not  be 
done,  the  social  methods  named  may  lead  to 
good  fellowship  and  minister  to  spiritual  life. 

Wheeler. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  “IRREGULARS” 
AND  TRUANTS. 

The  advantage  of  training  the  hands  and* 
eyes  as  well  as  the  minds  of  children  was  early 
recognized  by  Mr.  Brace  and  his  wise  associates- 
in  the  management  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Soci¬ 
ety  and  so  their  first  schools,  established  some 
forty  years  ago,  were  called  Industrial  schools. 
In  the  afternoon  sessions,  the  little  crossing 
sweepers,  rag  pickers  and  bone  gatherers  were' 
formed  into  sewing  classes  and  taught  by  ladies 
of  education  and  refinement,  who  volunteered 
their  services  and  thus  found  many  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  inculcate  lessons  of  cleanliness  and 
morality,  and  to  gain  a  lasting  infiuence  over 
these  young  lives.  Also  these  teachers  grew 
so  interested  in  the  work  that  they  were  ever 
ready  to  give  freely  of  their  time,  their  infiu¬ 
ence  and  their  wealth  to  second  the  efforts  of 
the  society  to  ameliorate  the  conditions  of  the 
poor. 

The  first  school  was  opened  in  the  Fourth 
W'ard,  more  noted  then  for  its  saloons  and  low 
dens  of  vice  than  for  its  dense  population,  and 
counted  among  its  patronesses  Mrs.  Alexander 
Hamilton,  Mrs.  Joseph  Delafield,  Miss  Dela- 
field,  and  others  of  the  same  high  social  stard- 
ing. 

The  success  of  this  school  was  so  marked  that. 
others  were  established  in  different  parts  of  the 
city  and  now  there  are  twenty  of  them  under 
the  care  of  the  society,  but  receiving  from  the 
public  funds,  a  share  of  the  money  divided 
among  “Corporate  Schools,”  as  they  are  termed 
by  the  Board  of  Education.  This  money  covers- 
about  half  of  the  expense  of  the  schools,  and 
the  other  half  has  to  be  raised  by  the  society. 
The  immense  infiux  of  foreigners,  ignorant  of 
our  laws,  customs  and  manners,  has  made  a 
great  change  in  the  conditions  since  those  schools. 
wore  established.  Six  of  them  are  now  entirely 
filled  by  Italians,  four  others  by  Hebrews,  com 
prising  Russians,  Poles  and  Hungarians.  An¬ 
other  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city  is  entirely 
Bohemian.  The  parents  mostly  work  in  sweat- 
shops  and  factories,  earning  the  merest  pittapee, 
and  the  children,  half  fed,  half  clothed,  and 
knowing  little  or  no  English,  are  in  no  condi¬ 
tion  for  our  crowded  public  schools  until  they 
have  been  prepared  by  a  few  years  training 
here,  where  they  rarely  have  any  pupils  over 
twelve  years  of  age. 

It  is  the  aim  of  those  in  charge  to  conform  as 
closely  as  possible  with  the  requirements  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  public  schools  of  the  city.  Ths 
work  is  strictly  elementary  and  the  classes- 
graded  according  to  the  order  of  the  primary 
department.  Many  of  the  teachers  are  gradu¬ 
ates  of  the  Normal  school,  and  all  must  hold 
what  is  called  a  “Corporate  school  license,” 
which  is  received  from  the  city  superintendent. 
They  are  an  experienced  and  devoted  corps  of 
women,  always  looking  out  for  the  material  and 
moral  welfare  of  their  scholars. 

Kindergartens  were  early  introduced,  and  now 
the  Society  has  nineteen  of  them  thornughlyr 
organized  and  fully  equipped.  It  is  easy  to  b& 
seen  that  from  the  ranks  of  lust  such  children 
as  are  gathered  hero  the  “irregulars  and  chronic 
truants”  arc  recruited,  and  the  schools  were 
projected  with  the  hope  of  making  a  place  for 
the  neglected  and  semi-criminal  boy  and  girl. 
The  managers  of  the  society  ever  ready  to  adopt 
new  suggestions,  were  quick  to  see  that  the 
“New  System”  appealing  to  the  imagination  as 
well  as  to  the  eye  and  hand  would  aid  in  a 
harmonious  development  of  the  child's  mind,and 
must  exert  a  more  salutary  infiuence  over  the 
young  moral  derelict  under  its  care  than  moral 
suasion  or  the  fear  of  punishment ;  so  manual 
training  in  diversified  forms  was  at  once  intro¬ 
duced,  with  classes  in  free  hand  drawing,  clay 
modeling,  cutting  of  thin  wood,  cooking  and 
sewing  by  both  girls  and  boys.  These  effortsv 
have  proven  successful  at  every  stage,  and 
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the  exhibition  of  the  work  of  the  echools,  held 
in  the  United  Charities  building  from  the  6th 
to  the  13th  of  last  May,  visitors  were  delighted 
and  the  comments  of  the  public  press  were  all 
commendatory. 

The  latest  development  of  this  work  has  been 
in  the  formation  of  “Truant  Classes”  in  the 
school  on  the  corner  of  Thirty-second  street  and 
S  sventh  avenue,  where  there  have  always  been 
a  large  number  of  these  “irregulars.”  When 
the  idea  was  suggested  of  forming  these  children 
into  a  special  class,  a  teacher  was  selected  who 
had  been  some  years  connected  with  the  school 
and  knew  the  children  and  their  needs.  She 
began  last  September  with  a  class  limited  to 
twenty-five  or  thirty,  and  although  reading, 
writing  and  numbers  were  taught,  the  greatest 
prominence  was  given  to  the  manual  training 
and  all,  boys  and  girls,  were  taught  sewing  and 
cooking,  with  a  view  to  their  personal  comfort 
and  pecuniary  profit. 

Designing  in  combination  with  constructive 
work  by  the  more  advanced  has  been  encouraged 
and  their  efforts  have  been  much  admired.  The 
experiment  has  been  successful  beyond  all  ex 
pectation.  The  truants  were  captured,  the  slug¬ 
gish  have  become  enthusiastic  and  the  incorri- 
gibles  are  now  the  humble  servitors  of  their 
teacher  and  friend.  School,  in  former  years, 
bated  and  to  be  avoided,  has  become  attractive 
and  no  longer  despised. 

The  Children’s  Aid  Society  hope  if  their 
efforts  in  this  direction  are  appreciated  and 
seconded  by  the  public  to  organize  many  more 
such  classes.  The  greatly  increased  expense 
attached  to  such  special  work  is  all  that  deters. 
We  have  no  space  to  tell  of  the  evening  schools 
carried  on  under  the  same  benevolent  auspices 
during  the  winter,  where,  hundreds  of  all 
nationalities  are  taught  and  also  given  oppor 
tunities  for  social  intercourse  and  amusement 
and  thus  become  centres  of  helpful  restraining 
influence. 

There  is  no  computing  the  amount  of  good 
done  by  this  noble  society  and  its  earnest  work 
ere  in  this  educational  work,  and  all  inter¬ 
ested  in  good  citizenship  as  well  as  in  humanity 
will  wish  them  Godspeed  and  be  ready  to  help 
with  the  much  needed  funds. 


A  CITY  PASTOR’S  DREAM. 

It  came  after  a  busy  day  of  visiting  in  one  of 
the  newer  portions  of  our  city. 

St.  Peter  stood  at  heaven’s  portal.  A  com 
pany  of  self-complacent  men  and  women  came 
smiling  up  to  the  glistening  gate.  “And  who 
are  you?”  said  St.  Peter.  “Church  members, 
everyone  of  us,  ”  replied  the  spokesman  of  the 
party.  “Indeed  ?”  “Yes,  here  are  our  letters, 
Peter.  We  kept  them  stored  away  in  our 
trunks,  and  specially  requested  that  they  might 
bo  placed  within  our  hands,  when  we  should  lie 
in  our  caskets.  We  knew  you  would  be  asking 
for  them.”  “Let  me  see  the  dates, ’’quoth 
Peter.  “1879 — h’m,  eighteen  years  ago.  Here 
is  another — 1884 — 1889— well,  that  is  a  trifle 
better.  1892— Can  it  be  that  all  these  years  you 
have  failed  to  identify  yourselves  with  any 
church  of  Jesus?”  “Well,  Peter,  you  see  we 
were  ‘moving’  so  often,  when  we  were  down 
below,  and  then  the  ties  to  the  dear  old  home 
church  were  so  sacred.  We  did  not  wish  to  hurt 
the  feelings  of  our  old  pastors,  who  baptized  us 
and  married  us.  So  we  have  simply  gone  from 
church  to  church,  but,  oh,  Peter,  we  have  be¬ 
come  wonderful  ‘sermon-tasters’.” 

A  quiet  smile  crept  over  the  face  of  the  beav 
enly  warder.  “My  children,  you  may  as  well 
linger  awhile  outside  the  portal,  until  the  ties 
to  the  ‘dear  old  home  church*  are  snapped. 
For  the  sake  of  a  sentiment,  you  have  through 
these  years  been  disobeying  Christ.  I  fear  you 
would  not  be  happy  in  the  upper  temple.” 

I  awoke.  It  was  a  dream.  W.  J.  H. 


AN  INTERESTING  BIT  OP  HISTORY. 

There  has  been  put  into  our  hands  an  His¬ 
torical  Discourse,  delivered  on  the  Day  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Thanskgiving  at  Prattsburgb,  New  York, 
December  5th,  1833,  by  Rev.  George  R.  Rudd, 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Mr.  Rudd  was  grandfather  of  Rev.  Edward 
Huntting  Rudd,  assistant  of  Dr.  Parkhurst  of 
the  Madison  Square  Church,  New  York.  He 
was  a  preacher  of  great  spiritual  power  and  his 
ministry  was  accompanied  with  old  time  revi¬ 
vals,  whose  fruits  have  seldom  been  equalled  in 
this  country.  The  town  of  Prattsburgh  was 
founded  as  a  Christian  colony.  It  was  settled 
by  Jared  Pratt  in  1801  and  public  worship  was 
established  by  Mr.  John  Niles,  a  licentiate  in 
1803.  A  church  was  organized  June  26th,  1804, 
by  Rev.  Timothy  Field  of  Canandaigua,  uncle 
of  the  editor  of  The  Evangelist. 

Under  the  ministry  of  Rev.  James  H.  Hotch- 
kin,  which  began  in  1809,  and  in  1819,  occurred 
the  most  memorable  revival  the  church  had  wit 
nssbed.  Mr.  Hotchkin  says  of  it: 

“In  the  latter  part  of  January,  1819,  harmony 
in  the  church  was  in  a  good  measure  restored, 
and  brotherly  love  seemed  again  to  predominate. 
The  first  Sabbath  in  February  was  a  day  of  unu 
eual  solemnity;  and  immediately  after  this,  it 
was  discovered  that  God  was  verily  present  with 
us,  by  the  powerful  operations  of  His  Holy 
Spirit.  The  succeeding  week  meetings  were 
holden  almost  every  day  and  evening.  The 
Lord’s  house  was  daily  tilled  to  overflowing. 
Deep  was  the  anxiety  of  many  sinners;  over 
whelmed  with  a  consciousness  of  their  guilt  and 
danger;  earnest  were  their  inquiries  now  they 
might  obtain  salvation,  and  pressing  were  their 
entreaties  for  the  prayers  of  the  people  of  God 
in  their  behalf.  The  distressing  state  of  their 
minds  was  most  plainly  depicted  in  their  coun 
tenances.  and  exhibited  in  their  flowing  tears, 
and  many  in  their  agitation  of  their  whole  frame 
as  they  sat  upon  their  seats.  Eager  was  the 
attention  to  the  word  which  was  preached,  and 
the  prayers  which  were  offered  up.  Nor  was 
deep  solicitude  exhibited  in  the  Lord’s  house 
alone.  It  was  felt  and  exhibited  in  the  schools, 
among  children  of  the  tenderest  age.  in  private 
bouses,  and  in  the  public  streets.  Verily.  God 
was  in  every  place,  and  eternity  almost  in  every 
mind.  Saints  were  active,  engaged,  and  pray 
erful.  The  things  which  concern  the  salvation 
of  the  soul  were  the  subjects  of  general  conver¬ 
sation.  with  almost  every  person;  and  for  a 
time  the  affairs  of  this  life  seem^  almost  en¬ 
tirely  laid  aside.  Within  a  few  days  a  large 
number  were  rejoicing  in  hope.” 

As  a  result  of  this  work,  seventy  nine  were 
added  to  the  church.  In  1825  another  general 
revival  brought  in  sixty  nine.  During  the 
twenty  years  of  Mr.  Hotchkin’s  ministry  318  were 
added  to  the  church. 

Mr.  Rudd  began  bis  labors  in  January,  1830, 
and  a  revival  began  in  April,  continuing  through 
May  and  June,  forty-eight  uniting  with  the 
church.  The  next  year  a  similar  work  began  in 
April,  lasting  three  months,  whose  fruits  were 
eighty  seven  new  members.  In  October  of  the 
third  year  of  Mr.  Rudd’s  ministry  another  re¬ 
vival  occurred,  with  fifty-one  more  additions. 
This  brings  the  history  of  this  remarkable 
church  up  to  the  date  of  the  sermon.  His 
health  failed  soon  after  and  he  was  obliged  to 
give  up  preaching.  The  sermon  also  notes  the 
fact  that  the  church  contributed  several  hundred 
dollars  annually  for  missions,  and  that  ten  or 
twelve  young  men  were  in  preparation  for  the 
ministry.  Also  that  of  the  2,500  souls  in  the 
town  1,000  were  subscribers  to  the  total  absti¬ 
nence  pledge.  There  were  112  copies  of  religious 
monthlies  taken,  and  74  weeklies,  56  being  of 
The  Observer  and  4  of  The  Evangelist.  Later 
The  Evangelist  superseded  The  Observer. 

There  follows  a  catalogue  of  church  member¬ 
ship,  which  contains  volumes  of  history  yet 
unwritten.  The  Franklin  Academy  which  was 
located  by  the  side  of  the  church  had  much  to 
do  with  its  history. 

The  missionary  spirit  of  this  church,  which 
made  an  offering  for  the  American  Board  the 
year  it  was  organized,  shows  remarkable  fruits. 
Among  the  converts  in  1819  was  Narcissa  Pren¬ 


tiss,  who  a  few  years  later  married  Dr.  Whitman,, 
who  was  an  elder  in  the  neighboring  church  oP 
Wheeler,  now  extinct;  and  went  with  him  as  a 
missionary  to  Oregon,  and  was  massacred  with 
him. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  Dr.  Whitman, 
saved  the  territory  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains - 
to  the  United  States  by  his  famous  overland  trip- 
in  winter  to  Washington.  The  interest  now 
taken  in  bis  story  and  in  Whitman  College  will 
add  interest  to  the  above  history.  Among  tbe- 
converts  of  1825  we  find  a  name  no  less  renowned 
than  that  of  Dr.  Whitman’s  companion.  Rev.  Henry 
H.  Spalding.  He  was  a  kindred  spirit  and  after 
he  was  80  years  old,  received  over  a  thousand 
Nez  Perces  into  the  church,  carrying  with  him 
the  same  revival  spirit  in  his  work  among  the> 
Indians  Rev.  Beriah  B.  Hotchkin,  D.D. ,  and 
Rev.  Edmund  F.  Waldo  were  other  ministers  of 
that  period,  whose  names  were  enrolled.  Of  the- 
converts  of  Mr.  Rudd's  ministry  there  still  sur¬ 
vives  Rev.  Joel  Wakeman,  D. D.,  who  resides 
at  Campbell,  and  who  loves  to  tell  remarkable- 
incidents  of  those  days  of  power  from  on  high 

Many  traditions  of  these  revivals  are  still 
handed  down  in  Prattsburgh.  and  some  of  the 
fathers  remember  the  mighty  men  in  prayer- 
which  they  produced.  In  those  days  every  min¬ 
ister  was  his  own  evangelist  and  nothing  in 
these  days  exceeds  them  in  power.  The  greatest, 
revivals  came  in  the  spring  and  autumn  We 
recall  a  revival  in  1872.  when  meetings  were 
held  in  the  church  for  six  weeks  and  in  neigh 
boring  school  houses  for  six  weeks  more  The-- 
way  which  some  of  the  men  entered  into  the> 
work  reminded  us  of  a  trained  team  bending 
to  draw  a  load,  and  their  prayers  were  indeed, 
wrestlings  with  God.  Wheeler. 

EDUCATIONAL  RECORD. 

The  Boston  Journal  has  been  hunting  up' 
the  oldest  living  graduates  of  New  England  col¬ 
leges:  of  Dartmouth,  Mark  Wentworth  Fletcher- 
of  Wayne,  Illinois,  class  of  1825;  of  Amherst, 
Emilius  Kitcholl  Sayre  of  Monticello,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  88  years  old,  and  of  the  class  of  ’28;  of’ 
Williams,  of  the  class  of  ’28,  Joseph  Lyman 
Partridge  of  Brooklyn,  93  years  old,  and  th» 
Rev.  Ebenezer  Harrison  Stratton  of  Branch- 
port,  New  York;  of  Bowdoin,  Frederick  Waite 
Burke  of  New  York  city,  91  years  old,  of  the 
class  of  ’24 ;  Wesleyan’s  oldest  and  first  graduate 
is  Daniel  H.  Chase,  living  in  Middletown;  of 
the  University  of  Vermont,  Meilen  Fitch  of  West 
Newton,  92  years  old,  elassof  ’26;  of  Colby  Uni¬ 
versity,  Waterville,  Maine,  Albert  Ware  Paine, 
Esq.  of  Bangor,  Maine;  and  of  Yale  the  venera 
ble  Benjamin  D.  Silliman,  LL.D.  of  Brooklyn, 
the  Nestor  of  the  Bar  in  New  York  and  about  90* 
years  of  age. 

In  answer  to  inquiries  about  the  growth  of  tbe- 
Chicago  University,  President  Harper  has  given. 
the  following  statistics:  The  rate  of  increase  ia 
the  number  of  students  has  been  in  1894,  30  per 
cent. ;  1895,  22  per  cent.  ;  1896,  6J^  per  cent. 
1897,  3  per  cent.  The  total  matriculation  to>- 
date  was  4,680,  and  the  average  increase  each 
year  20  por  cent.  The  proposed  expenditures  for 
1897-1898  amount  to  $703,213. 

Mr.  Charles  R.  Skinner,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  in  the  State  of  New  Tork, 
and  also  President  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  gave  these  particulars  in  his  able>< 
address  on  “The  Best  Edu''ation  for  the  Masses, 
before  the  Association  at  its  July  meeting  in 
Milwaukee : 

“The  United  States,  to-day  the  youngest  of 
all,  is  the  only  great  nation  of  the  world  which 
expends  more  for  education  t*’an  for  war. 
France  spends  annually  84  per  capita  on  her 
army  and  70  cents  per  capita  on  education ; 
England,  $3.72  for  her  army  and  62  cents  for- 
education ;  Prussia,  $2  04  for  her  army  and  50- 
cents  for  education;  Italy,  $1.52  for  her  army 
and  36  cents  for  education;  Austria,  $1.36  for - 
her  army  and  62  cents  for  education ;  Russia, 
$2.04  for  her  army  and  3  cents  for  education; 
the  United  States,  39  cents  for  her  army  and 
$1.35  for  education.  England.  6  to  1  for  wart 
Russia,  17  to  1  for  war!  the  United  States,  4  to> 
1  for  education!  The  United  States  spendn. 
more  per  capita  annually  for  education  thata, 
England,  France  and  Russia  combined.” 
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In  Joyfcl  Russia.  By  John  A.  Logan,  Jr. 
With  many  illustrations  in  colors  and  black 
and  white.  D.  Appleton  and  Company. 
ta.50. 

Petes  the  Great.  By  K.  Waliszewski,  author 
of  The  Romance  of  an  Empress.  Translated 
from  the  French  by  Lady  Mary  Loyd.  With 
a  Portrait.  D.  Appleton  and  Company.  82. 

We  have  read  these  books  together,  with  both 
profit  and  delight;  the  brilliant  chronicle  of  the 
Coronation  of  Nicholas  II.  and  the  striking  por¬ 
traiture  of  the  great  Tsar  Peter,  in  a  certain 
way,  supplementing  each  other.  The  creator  of 
modern  Russia  is  a  splendid  foil  to  the  late  fes¬ 
tival  of  so  much  that  is  superbly  typical  of  Ori¬ 
ental  grandeur  and  W^estern  strength  to  which 
all  the  world  went  in  the  early  spring  of  last 
year.  The  Russia  of  to-day  helps  us  to  under¬ 
stand  the  sturdy  and  mysterious  Prince  who 
made  the  present  possible.  We  count  it  fortu¬ 
nate  that  we  found  these  books  in  company  and 
thank  the  Messrs.  Appleton  for  giving  to  the 
world  these  handsome  and  timely  volumes.  Both 
writers  are  full  of  their  theme;  each  writes  with 
frank  enthusiasm ;  neither  of  them  indulges  in 
criticism  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  finding  fault; 
they  are  alike  optimistic  and  sincere;  together 
they  give  a  better  idea  of  what  Russia  is  and 
promiees  to  become  than  can  be  gleaned  from 
histories,  or  the  earlier  works  of  visitors.  And 
this,  not  because  they  set  out  to  define  or  to  ex¬ 
ploit  the  Empire,  but  because  each  has  a  story 
to  tell  and  he  does  it  with  force,  fulness  and 
iervor,  with  conviction  of  its  truthfulness  and 
with  satisfaction  in  the  telling. 

The  charm  of  Mr.  Logan’s  beautiful  and  finely 
illustrated  book  is  the  freshness  of  its  views  and 
the  unaffected  simplicity  of  the  style,  colloquial, 
terse,  often  epigrammatic,  with  dramatic  effects 
and  not  infrequent  burets  of  eloquence  and  emo¬ 
tion.  In  the  dedication  to  hie  wife  he  notifies 
the  reader  that  this  is  the  first  fruit  of  his  pen. 
We  forgot  that  as  we  read ;  his  fluency,  raciness 
and  manifest  ease  confron^us  with  something 
so  unfeignedly  masterful  that  we  have  given  our 
author  rank  among  gifted  writers  of  that  class 
to  which  this  generation  owes  so  much — the 
newspaper  correspondent.  We  d  id  not  see  these 
chapters  in  any  contemporaneous  publication, 
but  we  are  much  impressed  with  their  fitness 
not  only  to  make  a  permanent  record  of  a  great 
event,  but  to  set  it  powerfully  forth  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  in  attractive  and  popular  form. 
The  Coronation  ceremonies  could  have  no 
more  sympathetic  nor  agreeable  chronicler,  nor 
could  the  Tsar  and  his  humblest  subject  desire 
a  more  kind'yor  generous  reporter  and  observer. 
We  think  of  Logan  as  a  jolly  good  fellow,  pre¬ 
pared  for  and  in  the  right  way  of  having  a  good 
time.  He  saw  what  he  went  to  see,  had  the 
good  luck  to  see  some  things  not  on  the  visitors’ 
programme,  and  got  his  place  not  only  among 
princes  and  dignitaries,  but  among  the  clubmen 
and  lovers  of  good  horses  in  both  capitals. 

It  is  a  tremendous  leap  from  the  Moscow  of 
this  coronation  to  the  old  capital  which  the  great 
Tsar  of  two  centuries  ago  deserted  for  his  camp 
on  the  Neva  that  has  grown  to  the  splendor  of  a 
new  capital.  Turning  to  the  story  of  Peter,  we 
find  a  contrast  so  violent  as  to  seem  impossible 
and  unreal.  This  is  a  trustworthy  history ;  it 
bears  the  marks  of  painstaking  truthfulness;  it 
is  scholarly,  graphic,  comprehensive  and  just. 
We  read  it  with  a  sense  of  being  led  by  an  intel¬ 
ligent  guide  and  of  listening  to  a  candid  judge 
and  critic.  And  we  are  filled  with  wonder  at 
what  Peter  achieved  and  the  nation  has  attained. 
This  is  the  valu«  of  a  true  story  of  Peter  the 
great  Tsar;  it  gives  us  new  grounds  for  faith  in 
the  future  of  Russia.  With  all  her  faults,  she 
is  on  the  upward  way.  The  destinies  of  Asia  are 
to  be  wrought  out  by  England  in  concert  or  in 
conflict  with  Russia.  There  is  no  political  fu¬ 


ture  for  Europe  in  which  Russia  can  be  neglected 
as  was  the  land  of  Peter  in  1689.  There  is  to  be 
no  settlement  of  the  Eastern  question,  no  civil¬ 
ization  of  China,  no  peace  of  the  world,  without 
Russia.  Peter  forced  Russia  into  the  family  of 
nations;  she  was  reluctant  to  come.  The  gro¬ 
tesqueness  of  her  Tsar  and  master  when  he  in¬ 
sisted  on  the  introduction  and  pushed  on  the 
necessary  reforms,  makes  the  sturdiness  and  the 
success  of  his  attempt  all  the  more  admirable. 
Peter  put  Russia  a  thousand  years  on  in  one  day. 
But  for  him,  there  would  have  been  no  Alexan¬ 
der  in  the  history  of  Europe  in  the  last  century 
or  this  century.  When  the  terrible  reformer  be¬ 
gan  hie  work  he  seemed  a  Titan  taking  bold  of 
chaos;  and  chaos  resented  his  touch.  The  Rus¬ 
sia  of  to  day  is  Peter’s  work,  and  in  a  sense  in 
which  it  can  be  said  of  no  other  national  hero, 
we  say  to-day  that  Peter  the  Great  is  Russia. 
On  this  basis  his  story  has  been  told  in  a  bril¬ 
liant  and  powerful  way  by  our  author,  and  there 
is  no  book  better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  West¬ 
ern  readers  at  this  era ;  full  of  the  right  infor¬ 
mation,  rich  in  suggestion,  keen  in  discrimina¬ 
tion  and  fair-sighted  in  outlook,  it  is  history 
and  prophecy  in  one. 

Evolution  and  Religion;  or  Faith  as  a  Part  of 
a  Complete  Cosmic  System.  By  John  Bas 
com.  New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1897. 

Prof.  Bascom  thinks  we  are  either  making  our 
notion  of  evolution  too  inflexible,  or  struggling 
to  escape  from  it  altogether,  because  we  fear  it 
is  hostile  to  religion.  He  aims  to  show  that  it 
neither  extinguishes  reason  nor  overthrows  faith. 
So  much  his  preface  declares;  and  the  volume 
amply  makes  good  the  modest  promise.  It  shows 
how  evolution  unifies  knowledge  and  undergirds 
faith.  ‘’Evolution  stands  for  the  universality 
and  continuity  of  intelligible  relations,  of  crea¬ 
tive  processes”  (p.  180).  It  makes  the  universe, 
which  the  conception  of  creation  by  catastrophe 
had  rendered  a  thing  of  “shreds  and  patches,” 
a  beautiful,  coherent,  self-consistent  whole;  a 
universe  indeed.  It  is  only  the  most  unthink¬ 
ing  of  men  that  have  of  late  held  that  evolution 
is  atheistic,  or  that  have  not  well  recovered  from 
the  nervous  fright  that  the  word  caused  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  But  Prof.  Bascom  has  done  good 
service  in  this  book  to  the  cause  of  a  rational, 
intelligent,  reverent  faith.  We  may  not  fully 
concur  in  all  his  conclusions,  but  we  will  be 
stimulated  and  helped  by  his  cogent  reasoning. 

The  Choir  Invisible.  By  James  Lane  Allen. 
New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company.  1897. 

“To  lose  faith  in  men,  not  in  humanity;  to 
see  justice  go  down  and  not  believe  in  tbe  tri¬ 
umph  of  injustice,  for  every  wrong  that  you 
weakly  deal  another  or  another  deals  you  to  love 
more  and  more  tbe  fairness  and  beauty  of  what 
is  right;  and  so  turn  with  ever-increasing  love 
from  the  imperfection  that  is  in  us  all  to  the 
Perfection  that  is  above  us  all — the  perfection 
that  is  in  God.”  Tbe  man  who  can  write  these 
words  knows  how  to  interpret  the  human  heart, 
and  that  is  a  very  subtle  interpretation  which 
we  find  between  the  covers  of  this  beautful 
book.  “All  women  ought  to  love  The  Choir  In¬ 
visible,”  said  one  of  our  best  critics  the  other 
day,  and  it  may  be  added  with  perhaps  still 
greater  force,  “all  men  ought  to  love  it.”  For 
if  the  creation  of  Jessica  Falconer  is  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  noble  and  beautiful  type  of  woman¬ 
hood,  the  simplicity  and  honesty  with  which 
John  Gray  lives  through  a  diflScult  problem  and 
wins  victory  in  a  diflScult  situation— tbe  most 
diflScult  perhaps  in  which  a  young  man  can  find 
himself — is  not  only  a  noble  testimonial  to  man¬ 
hood  but  has  surely  its  own  moral  influence  lo 
lend  to  other  young  men  in  like  manner  tried 
One  cannot  help  contrasting  Mr.  Allen's  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  with  that  of  the  l-'rench 
novelists  of  to  day,  and  asking  how  Bourget, 
how  Desjardin’s,  how  even  Edou.’trd  Rod.  that 
pure  and  lofty  novelist,  \vould  have  treated  this 
situation  of  a  youth  lightly  cast  off  by  his  frivol¬ 


ous  first  love,  finding  that  in  truth  it  was  not 
she  whom  he  bad  loved  but  her  aunt,  a  noble, 
deop-hearted,  beautiful  woman  only  a  few  years 
his  senior,  mismated  with  a  man  who  can  by 
no  means  appreciate  her.  The  situation  is  the 
very  situation  of  a  French  novel ;  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  problem  are  the  same ;  the  solution 
how  different!  And  how  differently  are  tbe 
elements  presented  and  handled  1  That  exquisite 
lightness  of  touch  which  distinguishes  the 
French  novelist  of  to-day  is  perhaps  as  nearly 
approached  by  Mr.  Allen  as  by  any  of  our  own 
writers  of  fiction,  but  the  delicacy  of  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  subject  is  not  due  to  lightness  of 
touch  but  to  cleanness  of  heart ;  to  his  recogni¬ 
tion  that  to  the  pure-minded  man  and  woman 
love  exists  in  a  world  in  which  are  also  duty, 
the  common  task,  the  homely  relationships  and 
all  the  beauty  and  joy  of  out  of  doors.  That 
love  of  nature  and  sympathy  with  it  which  have 
made  Mr.  Allen  the  writer  that  he  is,  stand 
him  in  good  stead  here,  and  not  him  only  but 
his  Jessica  and  his  John  Gray,  whose  hard  prob 
lem  becomes  less  impossible  of  solution  because 
to  them,  though  love  may  be  life,  it  is  life  in 
the  companionship  of  the  trees,  tbe  flowers,  the 
birds,  the  sky  and  all  tbe  wide  relationship  of 
nature  and  of  man. 

The  scene  of  Mr.  Allens’  story  is,  of  course 
Kentucky,  and  the  time  that  picturesque  and  in¬ 
teresting  period  when  the  country  bad  but  lately 
been  opened  to  settlers,  the  time  of  Daniel 
Boone,  whose  very  name  makes  the  story  of 
Kentucky  a  romance.  It  bas  been  objected  that 
Mr.  Allen  has  not  made  the  most  of  his  opportu- 
nties  to  give  to  literature  a  picture  of  that 
romantic  and  interesting  time.  But  it  would 
appear  Mr.  Allen’s  motive  was  not  to  write  a 
historical  novel,  not  even  to  perform  that  valua¬ 
ble  service  which  he  of  all  Kentuckians  is  best 
able  to  perform  and  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  be 
will  one  day  undertake — giving  to  tbe  future  a 
picture  of  the  past  which  shall  be  all  the  more 
true  because  of  the  imagination  through  which 
it  is  seen.  His  motive  in  selecting  this  period 
for  the  setting  of  his  exquisite  story  was,  we 
believe,  simply  because  it  was  the  beet  setting; 
because  it  was  precisely  in  such  a  simple  and 
primitive  time  that  could  most  simply  and 
truly  be  worked  out  tbe  problem  of  those  ele 
mental  passions  which  shake  and  test  the  human 
heart,  and  show  what  stuff  it  is  that  human 
nature  is  made  of. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

Many  a  reader  will  feel  a  peculiar  thrill  as  he 
picks  up  this  little  volume  of  Professor  Henry 
Drummond’s,  A  Life  for  a  Life  and  Other  Ad¬ 
dresses,  for  it  seems  almost  like  a  message  from 
the  other  world.  Tbe  addresses  were  delivered 
in  Northfield  in  1893  and  appear  now  for  the 
first  time  in  permanent  form,  when  tbe  warm 
heart  that  inspired  them  has  ceased  to  beat. 
They  are  a  fitting  memorial  for  they  are  filled 
with  the  spirit  of  loving  faith  and  practical 
Christianity  so  characteristic  of  their'  author. 
Mr.  Moody  in  the  tribute  which  prefaces  tbe 
volume,  says:  “Never  have  I  heard  Henry 
Drummond  utter  one  unkind  or  harsh  word  of 
criticism  against  any  one.  He  was  a  man  who 
was  filled  with  love  to  his  fellowmen,  because  be 
knew  by  experience  something  of  the  love  of 
Christ.”  His  one  desire  was  to  impart  this 
knowledge  to  others  and  win  this  same  joy  for 
them.  The  last  of  these  three  addresses  is  on 
“Tbe  Ideal  Man,”  and  in  the  final  paragraph 
be  says:  “It  is  not  worth  while  being  a  Chris¬ 
tian  unless  a  man  makes  it  his  meat  and  drink 
to  do  tbe  will  of  God  and  help  in  Christ’s 
kingdom,”  and  after  comparing  the  Christian 
life  to  an  ocean  cable  which  links  a  man’s  will 
to  tbe  will  of  God,  he  closes  thus:  “The  moment 
those  two  wills  touch  and  are  joined  together, 
and  keep  together,  life  begins  to  spell  out  its 
great  words,  and  tbe  messages  from  the  other 
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side  become  real  and  intelligent.  It  is  only  as 
we  can  keep  up  this  connection  and  live  habitu¬ 
ally  in  this  great  stream  of  existence  in  the  will 
of  Qod,  which  is  the  winning  force  in  life,  that 
our  lives  can  count  for  Him.’’  He  little  thought 
when  he  wrote  those  words  that  they  would 
come  as  a  last  message  to  his  many  readers  all 
over  the  world,  but  what  more  characteristic 
words  could  he  have  spoken,  practical,  earnest, 
loving,  expressing  the  sum  of  his  own  rich  expe¬ 
rience  and  his  yearning  over  struggling  suffer¬ 
ing  humanity.  (Fleming  H.  Revell  Company, 
New  York,  Chicago,  Toronto.  25  cents. ) 

Of  such  a  well  known  and  long  loved  story  as 
Mrs.  Craik’s  John  Halifax,  Oentleman,  there 
is  nothing  new  to  be  said;  for  what  any  indi¬ 
vidual  may  think  of  its  literary  merits  makes  no 
difference.  The  public  verdict  has  long  been 
pronounced  and  the  book  will  continue  to  be 
road  and  enjoyed  as  it  has  been  for  over  forty 
years.  Therefore  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  this 
beautiful  new  edition  printed  on  the  beet  of 
paper  with  many  illustrations  by  Hugh  Riviere, 
and  tastefully  bound  in  blue  linen.  An  inter¬ 
esting  prefatory  note  signed  C.  M.  D.,  tells 
how  the  story  came  to  be  written,  and  the  scene 
of  it  laid  in  Tewkesbury,  and  speaks  of  its 
“important  influence  in  bringing  about  the 
more  genial  relations  between  class  and  class 
that  have  marked  the  latter  half  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  and  as  embodying  in  a  practical 
form  some  of  the  purest  aspirations  of  the  Vic¬ 
torian  age.’’  (Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York. 
11.75.) 

Lazarus:  A  Tale  of  the  World's  Great  Mira¬ 
cle,  by  Lucas  Cleve,  is  a  very  weak  book.  The 
great  and  merited  success  of  Ben  Hur  seems  to 
have  tempted  many  to  work  the  same  vein  for 
romance  in  the  life  and  time  of  Jesus;  but  not 
all  have  found  it  an  Alaskan  Klondike.  In  this 
book  the  romance  consists  of  the  passionate  love 
of  Rebekah,  the  suppositious  daughter  of  Caia- 
phas,  for  Lazarus,  who  receives  it  coldly,  even 
when  she  proposes  to  him ;  who  finally  becomes 
afiBanced  to  the  Magdalene,  whom  the  author 
assumes  to  have  been  a  fallen  woman,  and  who 
is  at  once  murdered  by  the  jealous  Rebekah. 
There  is  as  great  lack  of  art  in  the  story  as  of 
knowledge  in  dealing  with  the  Scriptural  facts. 
One  rises  from  the  reading  of  the  book  with  no 
new  or  fresh  impressions  of  “the  world’s  great 
miracle,’’  of  Him  who  did  it,  of  the  one  who  was 
its  subject,  nor  of  the  times  or  of  the  great  char¬ 
acters  who  filled  them.  (E.  P.  Dutton  and  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  $1.50.) 


a  young  imagination,  and  for  this  volume  the 
most  famous  have  been  selected,  condensed  and 
skillfully  rewritten,  so  as  to  retain  the  charm  of 
the  original  while  adapting  them  to  the  school¬ 
room.  The  Story  of  Troy  is  another  fascinating 
subject  most  delightfully  treated.  In  the  intro¬ 
duction,  Mr.  Clark  gives  a  shore  account  of 
Homer,  and  of  the  gods  and  goddesses  who 
played  such  an  important  part  in  the  great 
events  of  Homer’s  immortal  epic,  and  then  tells 
the  old  tales  with  many  poetical  extracts  and 
illustrations  that  will  appeal  to  the  youthful 
imaginations.  The  same  firm  is  issuing  the 
series  of  Geographical  Readers  under  Mr.  Car¬ 
penter’s  editorship,  of  which  Asia  is  the  last 
volume.  If  we  could  all  have  been  taught 
geography  in  this  attractive  manner,  we  should 
not  have  found  it  such  a  dry  and  uninteresting 
study.  To  read  it  seems  more  like  going 
on  a  pleasure  trip  with  an  intelligent  guide  to 
point  out  all  the  amusing  scenes  and  customs 
of  the  strange  countries  and  people  by  the  way. 
The  illustrations  are  many  and  the  maps  clear 
and  excellent.  (American  Book  Company,  New 
York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago.  60  cents  each 
volume. ) 

From  another  firm  comes  Stories  from  English 
History  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present 
Day.  Edited  for  School  and  Home  Use  by  Al¬ 
bert  F.  Blaisdell.  No  child  can  turn  these  pages 
and  see  the  pictures  of  Prince  Arthur  and  Hu¬ 
bert,  The  Little  Princes  in  the  Tower,  The 
Danish  Sea-king  coming  to  avenge  his  sister’s 
murder,  Vortigera  and  Rowena,  King  Canute, 
Queen  Philippa,  and  the  death  of  Nelson,  and 
all  the  other  heroes  and  heroines  of  English 
history  without  a  desire  to  know  their  stories, 
and  a  reading  lesson  within  these  covers  will  be 
eagerly  anticipated.  In  the  Supplementary  Notes 
there  are  suggestions  of  books  for  reference 
and  collateral  reading.  (Ginn  and  Company. 
Boston. ) 

Matthew  Arnold  says  that  no  student  can 
read  Johnson’s  Lives  of  the  Poets  without  gain¬ 
ing,  “consciously  or  unconsciously,  an  insight 
into  the  history  of  English  literature  and  life,’’ 
and  “acquiring  a  sense  ol  the  power  of  the 
work  of  real  men.’’  This  verdict  of  a  most 
fastidious  modern  critic  will  doubtless  lead 
some  thoughtless  young  people  to  read  more 
carefully  those  classic  pages  which  they  might 
at  first  glance  have  thought  too  heavy  and  anti¬ 
quated  to  spend  much  time  upon.  To  encour¬ 
age  this  interest,  the  Harpers  have  lately  pub¬ 
lished  a  school  edition  of  Johnson's  Life  of  Alex¬ 
ander  Pope,  edited  bv  Kate  Stephens.  It  is  of 
convenient  size,  bound  in  linen  and  has^rtraits 
of  both  Pope  and  Johnson.  (Harper  and  Broth¬ 
ers,  New  Yoi'k.  60  cents. ) 


In  Mr.  Peters,  by  Riccardo  Stephens,  M.B., 
C.M.,  author  of  The  “Cruciform  Mark,  ’’  a  lynch¬ 
ing  in  Bonville,  United  States  of  America,  is  re¬ 
venged  in  Scotland  after  twenty  years.  The 
groundwork  of  the  story  is  sown  with  incident, 
discussion,  dissertation  and  details  that  seem 
sometimes  quite  foreign  to  the  business  in  hand. 
But  everywhere  there  is  intelligence,  purpose 
and  careful  attention  to  the  requirements  of  the 
plot,  while  the  interest  rises  now  and  again  to  a 
tragic  point,  the  culmination  leaving  on  the 
whole  a  wholesome  impression.  The  calm  and 
resourceful  sleuth-hound  is  not  a  Sherlock 
Holmes.  The  blood  feud  is  a  birth-right,  and 
the  son  of  the  innocent  victim  of  violence  ful¬ 
fils  his  mission  with  a  serenity  and  a  certainty 
that  command  admiration.  The  author  knows 
Italy  and  Scotland ;  his  names  suggest  both  and 
his  acquaintance  helps  him  much  and  well. 
(Harper  and  Brothers.  $1.50. ) 

Two  new  additions  have  lately  been  added  to 
the  Eclectic  School  Readings — that  attractive 
series  edited  by  Mr.  Clark  that  is  winning 
friends  among  the  young  people,  not  only  in 
schools  but  in  clubs  and  reading-rooms.  Down 
at  the  University  Settlement  they  say  that  these 
readers  are  as  much,  if  not  more,  in  demand 
than  any  books  on  the  shelves  of  their  library. 
Stories  of  the  Arabian  Nights  will  always  charm 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

It  is  only  a  little  more  than  a  year  since  “The 
Church  Army’’  was  organized  in  this  country 
and  General  Hadley  received  his  commission  as 
Military  Director,  and  comparatively  few  people 
have  any  definite  knowledae  of  its  aims  and  its 
methods.  Therefore  the  little  pamphlet.  The 
Church  Army,  by  Montague  Chamberlain  will 
be  of  value  to  all  interested  in  rescue  work. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  tells  how  the  movement  in 
England  was  first  inspired  by  the  success  of 
the  Salvation  Army.  The  Church  of  England 
at  one  time  sought  an  alliance  with  the  Salva¬ 
tionists,  but  in  spite  of  the  liberal  and  cordial 
spirit  on  both  sides  it  was  found  a  practical 
impossibility  to  unite  under  the  same  banner, 
and  then  it  was  that  the  “Church  Army’’  was 
suggested.  It  was  started  in  the  slums  of  West¬ 
minster  in  1882,  by  Reverend  Wilson  Carlile, 
as  a  general  mission  work,  and  from  this  small 
beginning  has  grown  the  large  work  of  the 
Church  Army  which  now  has  an  annual  income 
of  $4(X),000  with  mission  stations  in  every  county 
of  England  and  Wales,  as  well  as  in  Belfast  and 
Edinburgh  and  with  over  fifty  institutions,  in 
which  every  year  3,300  outcasts  find  homes  and 
employment,  and  40,000  destitute  people  are 
given  temporary  relief.  It  is  not  strange  that 
seeing  the  succms  of  this  organization  in  Eng¬ 
land,  such  practical  churchmen  and  earnest 
workers  as  Bishop  Potter  and  Dr.  Greer  should 
wish  to  introduce  the  same  methods  here,  only 
modifying  them  to  suit  the  needs  of  another 
country  with  a  varied  population.  Those  wish¬ 
ing  to  know  more  of  the  purpose  and  plane  of  the 
army  would  do  well  to  send  to  Damrell  and 


Upham,  the  publishers  in  Boston,  for  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain’s  little  book. 

The  monumental  work  on  Calvin,  his  life  and 
times,  which  has  for  years  occupied  the  pen  of 
M.  Doumergue,  the  editor  of  L’Eglise  Libre, 
the  organ  of  the  Free  Church  of  France,  having: 
at  last  received  a  suflScient  number  of  subscrib¬ 
ers  will  be  published  as  rapidly  as  the  nature  of 
the  work  will  allow.  The  first  volume  is  already 
in  press.  This  superb  work  will  be  a  folio  edi¬ 
tion  and  will  reproduce  all  the  contemporary 
wood  cuts  and  other  illustrations  beari^  upon 
the  life  of  Calvin  and  the  Reformation  in  France, 
with  fac-similee  of  documents  and  ancient  plan» 
of  cities.  The  historical  studv  is  exhaustive' 
and  the  work  will  be  of  final  authority.  George 
Bridel  and  Cie  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  are  ther 
publishers. 

An  interesting  literary  discovery  was  made- 
last  month  in  a  private  library  in  Paris.  It  is*a 
copy  of  a  hitherto  unknown  edition  (1560)  of 
Calvin’s  Treatise  on  Predestination,  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1552.  The  treatise  is  accompanied  by 
thirteen  sermons  of  Calvin,  and  how  little  the 
edition  was  known  is  shown  by  an  edition  of 
these  sermons  published  by  the  pastors  of 
Geneva  two  years  later  (15^),  in  which  they 
claim  to  have  brought  these  sermons  to  light  for 
the  first  time. 

It  IS  by  a  curious  coincidence  that  before  all 
this  excitement  arose  about  the  Klondike  gold 
mines,  the  Century  Company  should  have  ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  publication  in  their  August  and 
September  numbers  of  an  article  on  Alaska  by- 
John  Muir,  the  well  known  Alaskan  explorer 
and  mountain  climber,  and  who,  as  its  discov¬ 
erer,  has  given  his  name  to  the  largest  glacier 
in  Alaska,  and  consequently  in  the  world.  And! 
also  for  a  poem  entitled,  “The  Argonauts.’’  by 
William  Prescott  Foster,  and  an  article  by  E. 
J.  Glave,  a  man  whose  name  is  constantly 
mentioned  in  connection  with  these  Alaskan 
gold  discoveries,  although  he  is  now  writing  of 
African  explorations. 

The  title  of  the  new  religious  work  of  Ian 
Maclaren  that  Dodd  and  Mead  are  to  publish) 
this  autumn  will  be  The  Potter's  WlUel.  A 
Year  Book  and  Calendar,  by  the  same  author- 
will  also  apppear  this  fall. 

How  To  Grow  Flowers,  is  a  little  magazine- 
published  monthly  by  Miss  Ella  V.  Baines,  the- 
woman  florist  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  container 
much  practical  information  on  the  subject  of 
gardening  and  flori -culture.  The  front  page 
illustration  of  the  current  number  gives  a  bit  of 
Hon.  J.  S  Fays  Rose  Garden  at  Woods’  Holl, 
and  shows  to  what  perfection  rose  culture  can 
be  brought  in  Massachusetts.  There  are  articles- 
on  the  special  treatment  of  roses,  fuchsias,  petu¬ 
nias,  hydrangias  and  other  garden  plants,  and 
general  suggestions  as  to  “Ju^  Duties,’’  with  la 
department  of  “Letters  from  Old  Friends’’  and 
one  for  “Our  Readers  Perplexities.’’  As  the- 
subscription  price  is  only  fifty  cents  a  year  with 
premium,  or  twenty  five  cents  without,  it  is* 
possible  for  all  amateur  gardeners  to  give  them¬ 
selves  the  benefit  of  its  suggestive  pages. 


.VKW  PUBLICATIONS. 

WiLMORE  Andrews  Publishing  Company.  New 
York;  Oar  Children  in  Heaven.  A  Collection  of 
Consolatory  Poems.  Compiled  by  Madison  C.  Pe 
ters,  D.D.  75  cents. 

American  Book  Company,  New  York,  Cincin¬ 
nati.  Chicago:  Physics  for  Gram  mar  Schools;  Charles- 
L.  Harrington,  M.A.  50  cents. 

Lutheran  Publication  Society,  Philadelphia:: 
The  Country  Charge;  Marie  E.  Richard.  75  cents. 
- Philip  Jacob  Spence  and  His  Work  and  Augus¬ 
tus  Hermann  Francke  and  His  Work;  Marie  E. 
Richard.  40  cents. 

George  H.  Ell% Boston:  Religion  for  Today;. 
Minot  J.  Savage,  D.D.  tl.OO. 

Republican  Job  Print  Company,  Binghamton, 
N.  Y. :  Our  Troubles  in  Asia.  A  Story  of  Persecu¬ 
tion:  Sarkis  H.  Devirian.  $1.00. 

Lamson,  Wolffe  and  Company,  Boston.  New 
York,  London;  A  Son  of  the  Old  Dominion;  Mrs. 
Barton  Harrison.  $1.50. 


PEBIODIOAL8. 

'  For  July:  The  Religious  Outlook;  Chinese  Re¬ 
corder. 

For  August:  The  Bookman;  Architecture  and 
Building:  Ltdies’  Home  Journal;  Scribner’s  Maga¬ 
zine;  St.  Nicholas:  Missionary  Review  of  the  Wond;. 
The  Pilgrim  Teacher:  The  Living  Age;  Literary 
Digest;  Augsburg  Sunday  School  Teacher;  Current 
Literature;  Self-Cnltnre;  The  Music  Teacher:  The- 
Preacher’s  Magazine;  Appleton’s  Popular  Science 
Monthly;  The  Gospel  in  All  Lands. 


PAMPBUETS. 

Teacher’s  College.  Circular  of  Information,  1807— 
’08. 

The  Vendetta;  or  How  Law  Evolves  from  the  Pa¬ 
triarchal  Cell:  Isaac  Franklin  Russell. 
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“GOLDEN  WEDDING.” 

Inscribed  to  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Adam  Johnston  on 
<he  occasion  of  their  “Golden  W'edding. ’’ 
Transplanted  by  onr  fathers  band 
Two  trees  of  sturdy  growth 
Graced  a  fair  garden,  in  a  land 
That  knows  the  worth  of  both. 

With  chart  and  sails  and  burnished  prow 
Two  ships  embarked  at  mom. 

And  side  by  side  they’ve  sailed  till  now. 

And  doubled  safe  “the  Horn." 

Since  fifty  years  ago. 

These  years  have  passed  with  many  a  scene 
Of  life  and  death  for  them. 

Filled  with  great  ]oys  and  sorrows  keen 
These  two  score  years  and  ten. 

We've  known  their  faith  and  felt  it  too; 

It  helps  us  all  to  live ; 

They’ve  proved  God’s  word  and  promise  true 
Worth  more  than  earth  can  give. 

We  give  them  joy  that  this  day  finds 
Them  living  both  “  at  home,’’ 

And  bless  the  Hand  that  this  day  binds 
Our  Christian  hearts  in  one. 

Our  Dear  Dr.  Field  :  We  pray  that  this  Song 
'from  the  Mountaina  may  reach  an  attentive  ear 
in  your  lofty  office  and  not  be  tossed  lightly  into 
.Rome  yawning  waste  basket;  because  among 
your  constant  readers  are  many  who  know  my 
parents  well.  Although  now  74  and  83,  they 
vstill  teach  and  preach  true  blue  Presbyterian¬ 
ism,  and  among  the  many  gifts  of  friends  distant 
«nd  present  upon  this  occcasion,  none  were  more 
valued  than  these  brief  verses  written  by  an 
honored  elder  in  this  church. 

Since  for  fifty  years  and  more  the  faithful 
Evangelist  has  been  counted  “one  of  the  fam¬ 
ily,’’  we  trust  a  corner  may  be  found  wherein 
to  record  this  happy  event  of  a  few  days  ago. 

Half  a  hundred  friends  found  them  “at  home’’ 
during  the  afternoon,  when  music,  refreshments 
-and  fragrant  fiowers  helped  to  brighten  a  day 
that  Dame  Nature  seemed  inclined  to  spend  in 
tears.  In  the  evening  the  aged  bride  and  groom 
held  a  reception  in  the  college  parlors  across  the 
way,  the  coM^e  built  and  for  seven  years  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  Dr.  McMillan  of  the  Home  Mis¬ 
sion  Board.  The  rooms  were  beautifully  dec¬ 
orated  with  smilaz,  mountain  vines,  baskets  of 
flowers  and  even  a  marriage  bell. 

Deer  Lodge  Society  was  represented  by  chil- 
-dren,  young  men  and  maidens,  parents  and 
grandparents;  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  Epis- 
-copalians  and  Campbellites  and  the  scene  was 
a  significant  tribute  to  the  worth  of  true  Chris¬ 
tian  character  and  lives  devoted  to  service  in 
*Chriet’e  Church.  The  varied  program  was  en¬ 
tirely  impromptu.  Mandolin  music,  selections 
for  two  pianos  by  Mrs.  McMillan  and  daughter, 
-cornet  duets  by  Clarence  and  Florence  McMillan, 
the  twin  grandchildren,  and  beet  of  all  hearty 
singing  by  all  the  company  of  old  familiar 
hymns  and  songs.  There  were  poems,  appro¬ 
priate  telegrams,  congratulatory  golden  wedding 
letters,  a  brief  address  by  President  Martin,  the 
presentation  of  a  purse  of  gold  from  the  congre 
gation  to  which  Father  Johnston  has  so  often 
preached,  responses  by  the  groom  and  bride,  a 
few  tears  dropped  by  many  present,  a  prayer  by 
Rev.  E.  J.  Groeneveld  of  Butte,  and  the  “Praise 
-God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow.’’ 

Mrs.  D.  J.  McMillan. 
Desr  Lodge.  Montana.  July,  1897. 

The  probating  of  the  will  of  Judge  Benjamin 
R  Sheldon,  who  died  at  Rockford,  Illinois,  a 
few  weeks  ago,  revealed  the  fact  that  among  his 
bequests  is  8100,000  to  Williams  College,  while 
the  Hampton,  Virginia,  Institute  also  receives 
'4100,000.  Judge  Sheldon  was  the  last  surviving 
member  of  the  Williams  class  of  1830,  and  in 
1877  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  his  alma 
mater.  He  was  for  eighteen  years  on  the  supreme 
bench  of  Illinois,  and  served  for  more  than  forty 
^ears  on  the  bench  in  that  State.  He  was  born 
in  Marlborough,  Massachusetts,  eighty -five  years 
•ago. 


S.4LIDA  NEEDS  A  CHURCH. 

Dear  Evangelist:  The  writer  of  these  lines 
wonders  if  you  will  feel  it  to  be  the  right  thing 
to  publish  in  your  columns,  a  short  appeal  from 
a  far  away  Western  field  that  is  sorely  in  need 
of  aid  in  the  erection  of  a  church  building  ? 

If  The  Evangelist  shall  be  willing  to  do  so, 
then  the  w'riter  would  respectfully  request  that 
all  who  read  may  give  the  matter  thoughtful 
consideration.  We  would  appreciate  being  per¬ 
mitted  to  speak  through  The  Evangelist  to  its 
readers,  interested,  as  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  they  are,  in  home  mission  work,  concern¬ 
ing  the  very  great  need  of  our  church  at  Salida, 
Colorado. 

First,  a  few  words  regarding  the  location  of 
Salida.  It  is  situated  on  the  Denver  and 
Rio  Grande  railroad,  ninety-six  miles  west  of 
Pueblo  and  two  hundred  and  seventeen  miles 
southwest  of  Denver,  and  holds  one  of  the 
strategic  points  in  the  work  of  our  church  in 
this  great  State.  The  location,  as  to  climate 
and  scenery,  is  conceded  by  those  competent  to 
judge,  to  be  the  finest  in  the  State. 

The  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  railroad  is  both 
standard  and  narrow  gauge  from  Denver  to 
Salida.  From  Salida  the  standard  gauge  bears 
to  the  north  and  northwest  through  Lead vi  lie. 
Grand  Junction  to  Salt  Lake  City  and  Ogden. 
The  narrow  gauge,  from  Slalida,  bears  to  the 
southwest,  and  after  a  distance  of  about  fifteen 
miles  divides  into  two  branches,  one  passing 
over  the  wonderful  Poncha  Pass,  8,945  feet  high, 
and  extending  to  Durango  and  Silverton  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  State,  while  the  other 
leads  over  the  magnificent  Marshall  Pass,  10,- 
856  feet  high,  traversing  the  “Grand  Canon  of 
the  Gunnison,’’  and  the  cities  of  Gunnison  and 
Delta  to  Grand  Junction  where  it  again  joins  the 
standard  gauge. 

Salida  is  a  Spanish  word  meaning  an  opening 
or  exit,  and  is  pronounced  as  if  spelled  Sah  le- 
dah.  After  passing  through  the  world  renowned 
“Royal  Gorge,’’  and  riding  westward  for  some 
time,  with  wonderful  mountains  on  either  hand, 
you  are  delighted  to  be  ushered  out  upon  a  beau¬ 
tiful  valley  to  behold  a  pleasant  little  city  of 
three  thousand  people.  Here  you  see,  to  the 
south  and  southwest,  the  much  talked  of  San 
Cre  De  Cristo  Range  of  mountains  seemingly  at 
your  very  hand,  and  yet  too  far  away  to  be 
reached  while  your  train  is  provided  with  a  fresh 
engine  and  crew.  To  the  southwest  is  stately 
Mt.  Ouray,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  peaks  of 
all  the  Rockies.  To  the  west  and  northwest  are 
Clover,  Shavano,  White,  Antero,  Princeton, 
Harvard  and  Yale  mountains  all  grandly  in 
sight. 

About  this  little  city,  “beautiful  for  situa¬ 
tion,’’  are  also  many  hundreds  of  acres  of  splen¬ 
did  farming  land.  While  at  present  Salida  is 
principally  a  railroad  centre,  being  a  division 
point  on  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  system, 
yet  the  farming  interests  are  growing  rapidly 
and  most  promising  mining  camps  are  being 
opened  at  her  very  door.  All  these  combined  inter¬ 
ests  assure  the  importance  of  Salida  as  a  cen¬ 
tral  point  in  the  work  of  our  church  in  this 
great  State.  The  great  majority  of  tourists 
passing  over  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  system 
stop  at  Salida  in  order  to  take  a  trip  over  “Mar¬ 
shall  Pass’’  and  through  the  “Grand  Canon.’’ 

The  “Poncha  Hot  Springs,’’  within  six  miles 
of  Salida,  and  possessing  very  beneficial  medici¬ 
nal  qualities,  will  in  time  be  utilized  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  at  present  to  the  great  bene¬ 
fit  of  those  who  visit  them  and  to  the  profit  of 
Salida.  Thus  much  for  the  location  of  Salida, 
though  “the  half  has  not  been  told.’’ 

We  wish  now,  if  possible,  to  show  our  good 
Presbyterian  friends,  who  are  always  desirous  of 
doing  good,  what  an  opportunity  to  render 
timely  assistance  is  presented  them  at  this  place. 
The  Presbyterian  flock  while  active,  and  willing 
so  far  as  in  them  lies,  is  worshiping  in  a  wretch¬ 


edly  miserable  building.  The  people  are  poor 
and  unable  to  erect  anything  like  such  a  build¬ 
ing  as  this  important  field  demands.  To  repair 
the  old  building  would  cost  from  8300  to  8400 
and  it  would  still  be  very  inadequate  to  the 
work  at  hand. 

The  present  site  is  owned  by  the  church  free  of 
any  encumbrance,  and  is  well  chosen.  The 
church  on  account  of  its  favorable  location,  wel¬ 
comes  to  its  services  many  of  these  who  pass 
through  the  place  as  tourists. 

The  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  railroad  being  the 
“scenic  route’’  of  the  West,  it  is  estimated  that 
not  less  than  sixteen  or  seventeen  thousand  peo¬ 
ple  passed  over  that  line  alone  on  their  way  to 
the  national  “Christian  Endeavor’’  convention 
at  San  Francisco.  A  goodly  number  stopped  in 
Salida  over  the  Sabbath  on  their  way  out.  W’e 
regretted  exceedingly  that  we  could  not  make 
them  more  comfortable  as  they  assembled  with 
us  for  worship. 

Salida  presents  a  strategic  point  in  the  work 
of  our  church.  W’e  would  love  to  “arise  and 
build,’’  but  of  ourselves  we  cannot.  We  are 
encouraged  to  believe  that  we  could  get  some 
assistance  here  outside  of  the  church  if  it  was  to 
be  a  new  building  and  not  a  repairing  of  an  old 
hull.  We  would  rejoice  if  we  were  able  to  bear 
the  burden  alone,  but  we  cannot  and  we  remem¬ 
ber  that  it  is  written,  “bear  ye  one  another’s 
burdens,  and  so  fulfill  the  law  of  Christ. ’’  Hence 
this  appeal  to  any  who  would  be  willing  to  ren¬ 
der  assistance.  We  feel  there  are  such,  if  only 
they  could  be  apprised  of  our  need.  We,  too, 
would  be  glad  that  those  who  become  interested 
would  write  a  line  of  further  inquiry,  if  they  so 
desire,  either  to  the  undersigned,  or  to  Dr.  J. 
M.  Ludlow  of  East  Orange,  New  Jersey,  who, 
spending  a  few  hours  in  Salida  a  little  more 
than  a  year  ago,  became  oeeply  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  a  new  church  building  for 
our  work.  The  doctor  will  corroborate  all  that 
is  here  said  regarding  Salida  as  a  location,  and 
the  pressing  need  for  a  comfortable  house  of 
worship. 

Dear  friends  will  you  signify  your  willing¬ 
ness  to  help  a  little  in  this  good  work  for  the 
Master  and  the  progress  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  ?  Would  you  not  like  to  assist  a  needy 
and  worthy  people  in  erecting  a  comfortable 
temple  for  the  Master’s  work  in  a  most  charm¬ 
ing  spot  amid  the  Rockies  ? 

(Re\'.  )  J.  E.  Weir, 
Pastor  Presbyterian  Church. 

Salida,  Colorado,  July  12, 1897. 

THE  HARRISONS. 

Work  on  the  reconstruction  of  the  tomb  cf 
General  William  Henry  Harrison  at  North  Bend, 
Indiana,  was  begun  a  few  days  ago.  According 
to  the  Cincinnati  Commercial  Tribune,  the  old 
tomb  of  brick  was  taken  down  entirely  and  one 
of  blue  limestone  built.  The  structure  is  almost 
four  feet  high ;  that  is,  four  feet  of  it  can  be 
seen  above  the  ground.  There  were  eight  bodies 
in  the  tomb  receptacles  besides  the  remains  of 
General  Harrison.  The  remains  of  George 
Eaton,  Archibald  Eaton  Mrs.  Harrison  and  Mrs. 
Fitzhugh  are  in  the  lower  tier  of  receptacles ; 
John  ^ott  Harrison,  General  Harrison  and  his 
wife  and  Mrs.  Thornton’s  remains  are  in  the 
upper  tier.  There  were  also  the  remains  of  four 
children  of  the  Harrison  family.  These  were 
buried  in  the  bottom  of  the  tomb.  The  entrance 
to  the  tomb  has  been  changed  to  the  south  side, 
facing  the  river.  In  the  reconstruction  of  the 
tomb  receptacles  were  left  vacant  for  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family.  It  is  the  general  opinion  of 
those  engaged  in  the  work  of  rebuilding  the 
tomb  that  one  of  these  repeptacles  will  some 
day  contain  the  remains  of  ex  President  Benja¬ 
min  Harrison.  It  is  in  this  neighborhood  that 
he  was  born.  It  is  here  he  received  hie  early 
education  and  tramped  over  the  hills  with  gun 
and  rod.  It  is  the  old  home  of  his  grandfather 
and  father,  and  the  resting  place  of  his  ances¬ 
tors.  John  eleven  Symmes,  his  great-grand¬ 
father,  who  at  one  time  owned  all  of  the  land 
between  the  two  Miamis.  is  buried  in  Congress 
Green  graveyard,  close  by.  There  now  rest  in 
the  tomb  at  present  a  President’s  son.  a  Presi¬ 
dent’s  father,  a  President’s  grandfather  and  a 
President’s  grandmother. 
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LETTER  FROM  BALTIMORE. 

DO  OUR  BIG  BODIES  MEET  TOO  OFTEN? 

Several  ways  have  been  suggested  to  reduce 
the  enormous  expense  of  the  religious  assemblies 
that  hold  their  meetings  from  May  until  August. 
It  is  proposed  that  the  people  of  the  city  inviting 
the  Assembly  or  Convention,  and  where  much 
money  is  spent,  should  contribute  more  than 
'they  usually  do.  But  the  danger  in  doing  this 
is,  that  the  invitations  will  fail  to  be  given,  and 
the  persons  holding  the  meeting  will  have  to  bear 
the  whole  expense  at  a  place  where  they  did  not 
wish  to  go.  It  is  proposed  that  the  delegates 
pay  their  own  expenses.  But  many  who  go  to 
religious  conventions  are  not  able  to  pay  the 
'traveling  expenses  for  long  distances,  and  their 
iiotel  bills.  It  is  proposed  to  shorten  the  time 
■of  these  meetings.  But  much  of  the  business  is 
poorly  attended  to  now,  on  account  of  the  haste 
with  which  it  is  put  through.  Then  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  lessen  the  number  of  delegates.  But 
the  danger  is  that  the  cause  will  not|  be  fully 
and  properly  represented.  Then  it  is’  suggested 
that  these  great  assemblies  of  people  shall  meet 
■once  in  two  years,  or  once  in  three  years.  This, 
to  our  mind,  would  reduce  the  expense,  secure 
the  efficiency  of  the  work,  and  satisfy  religious 
people. 

Without  questioning  the  good  that  has  been 
■done  by  these  great  gatherings,  can  we  not  con¬ 
ceive  that  the  millions  spent  on  them  cast  into 
the  treasuries  of  the  churches  would  have  done 
more  good  ?  It  costs  the  Presbyterian  Church 
<50,000  to  hold  its  General  Assembly  every  year. 
If  this  cost  should  come  every  three  years  in¬ 
stead  of  every  year,  we  fancy  no  great  loss  would 
come  to  the  church.  The  Methodise  Episcopal 
and  other  churches  have  their^  general  confer- 
■ences  and  conventions  every  three  years.  An 
Assembly  every  three  years  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  ought  to  be  tried. 

But  some  say  that  without  these  great  anni¬ 
versaries  the  sympathy  and  inspiration  which 
animate  the  body  would  be  lost,  that  they  are 
needed  to  unite  and  to  send  the  throb  of  one 
common  purpose  through  the  whole.  But  this 
is  depreciating  the  vitality  and  force  of  State 
organizations,  and  of  the  Synods,  Presbyteries 
and  other  organizations  that  make  up  the  whole 
body.  This  is  making  too  much  of  the  one 
great  organization,  and  too  little  of  the  smaller 
parts  that  make  up  the  whole. 

Besides,  we  have  faith  to  believe  that  the  im¬ 
pulse  given  by  our  last  General  Assembly  would 
not  fail  to  carry  us  along  for  at  least  three  years 
•to  come.  The  impulse  given  by  the  last  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  would 
not  exhaust  itself  “in  the  same  time.  So  we 
might  speak. of  other  great  bodies.  The  annual 
cost  of  these  great  eatberings  equals,  if  it  does 
not  exceed,  the  amount  raised  in  all  our  churches 
to  carry  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen  world.  If 
this  be  true,  it  is  making  the  great  organiza¬ 
tion  of  more  consequence  than  the  work ! 

In  these  days  when  there  seems  to  be  so  little 
■earnestness  in  religion,  and  many  are  publishing 
the  decline  of  the  Church,  it  may  be  well  to 
consider  some  facts  which  have  come  to  our 
notice  quite  recently.  In  the  last  ten  years,  the 
leading  Protestant  denominations  of  this  coun¬ 
try  have  increased  their  church  edifices  about 
18,000,  and  their  ministry  about  the  same  num¬ 
ber.  This  does^ot  present  the  whole  increase, 
for  many  of  the  smaller  denominations  are  not  in 
the  enumeration.  If  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
were  added,  there  would  be  over  6,000  churches, 
and  between  3,000  and  4,000  ministers  to  increase 
the  number. 

In  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1897,  6,215  im¬ 
migrants  arrived  in  this  city.  About  one  third 
of  these  came  from  Germany.  Nearly  one-sixth 
of  them  will  remain  in  Maryland.  They  brought 
with  them  <104,690.  R.  H.  W. 


CHICAGO  LETTER. 

Death  has  been  busy  of  late  in  the  homes  of 
several  prominent  Presbyterian  families  of  this 
city.  Not  long  since  the  married  daughter  of 
Dr.  Marquis  of  McCormick  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary  died  at  her  father’s  home  after  a  brief  ill¬ 
ness.  On  the  r2th  of  July  at  Winona,  where  the 
General  Assembly  met,  two  sweet  young  girls. 
Misses  Coulter  and  Yarnelle,  met  death  by  drown¬ 
ing,  despite  the  heroism  of  Miss  Coulter’s  bro¬ 
ther  and  William  Gray,  Jr.,  the  grandson  of  the 
editor  of  The  Interior.  Miss  Coulter  was  the 
daughter  of  Professor  Coulter  of  Chicago  Uni¬ 
versity  and  formerly  President  of  Lake  Forest 
University.  Miss  Yarnelle  was  the  daughter  of 
a  Fort  Wayne  elder.  On  the  14th  of  July,  Rev. 
W’dliam  P.  Craig,  eldest  son  of  Dr.  Craig  of 
McCormick  Seminary,  fell  asleep  after  a  pro¬ 
tracted  and  brave  fight  with  disease.  Will 
Craig,  as  he  was  called  by  his  familiars,  was  a 
wonderfully  fine  fellow.  He  spent  the  more  than 
ten  years  of  his  ministry  in  the  farther  W’eet,  at 
Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota,  Pomona,  California, 
and  in  Colorado.  His  wife  died  two  years  ago. 
leaving  one  son.  The  burial  was  at  the  old  Ken¬ 
tucky  home,  Danville.  On  the  23d,  Rev.  Palmer 
S.  Hulbert,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the  Oak  Park  Con¬ 
gregational  Church,  died.  Dr.  Hulbert  was  for¬ 
merly  in  the  Presbyterian  family,  but  latterly 
served  the  Marble  Collegiate  Church,  New  York 
city,  as  assistant  pastor,  and  has  been  with  the 
Congregationalists  since  coming  to  Chicago. 
He  had  resigned  the  pastorate  of  the  Oak  Park 
Church,  and  pending  the  acceptance  of  another 
call,  was  to  have  been  the  summer  supply  of  the 
Immanuel  Presbyterian  Church,  Milwaukee. 
Even  by  those  who  did  not  always  agree  with 
him.  Dr.  Hulbert  was  acknowledged  to  be  a 
brilliant  preacher  and  in  his  own  way  a  staunch 
defender  of  the  faith. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  write  that  Dr.  Gunsaulus* 
health  is  steadily  improving,  and  Chicago  hopes 
soon  to  have  the  great  preacher  once  more  in  his 
pulpit.  Dr.  Hillis  of  the  Central  Music  Hall 
Church  has  gone  for  three  weeks  to  fish  and 
muse  with  Dr.  Gray  at  the  latter’s  island  re¬ 
treat  in  Northern  Wisconsin.  Dr.  Gray  says 
that  he  will  not  be  able  to  stay  North  this  sum¬ 
mer  as  long  as  usual.  Rev.  H.  C.  Herring  of 
the  Hyde  Park  Church  is  spending  his  vacation 
in  Europe.  Dr.  McPherson  of  the  Second  Church 
will  rest  during  August  and  September  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mackinac,  the  assistant  pastor.  Rev. 
C.  A.  Lippincott,  conducting  all  the  church 
services  during  the  Doctor’s  absence.  Rev.  Au 
gustus  Ayres  of  the  Eleventh  Church  is  spend¬ 
ing  his  vacation  in  Southern  Illinois;  Dr.  Boyd 
of  the  Evanston  church  is  moving  from  point  to 
point  in  the  East;  Dr.  Herrick  Johnson  is  at 
Asbury  Park;  Dr.  W’ithrow  is  at  Cape  Ann, 
Mass.  ;  Rev.  John  N,  Mills  is  at  Atlantic  City; 
Rev!  C.  G.  Reynolds  of  the  First  Church,  Joliet, 
will  spend  August  at  Bay  View,  Michigan.  Rev. 
George  Laird  of  the  Division  Street  Presbyterian 
Church  was  married  on  the  20th  of  July.  Rev. 
H.  Atwood  Percival,  formerly  of  Logansport, 
Indiana,  has  been  installed  at  the  Normal  Park 
Church,  and  has  already  taken  hold  with  vigor 
and  promise  of  success.  The  call  of  the  Jeffer 
son  Park  Church  to  Rev.  Frank  DeWitt  Tal- 
mage  of  Pittsburgh  has  been  declined.  The  talk 
of  calling  Talmage  senior  is  considered  to  be 
idle  rumor.  Rev.  Frank  M.  Carson  of  Clinton, 
Iowa,  has  accepted  the  unanimous  and  urgent 
call  of  the  Lake  View  Church  and  will  begin  his 
new  work  in  September.  The  First  Cnurch, 
vacant  since  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Barrows,  is 
rejoicing  because  Rev..  Wm.  J.  Chichester.  D.  D., 
of  Los  Angeles,  California,  has  accepted  th^  call. 

The  unveiling  of  the  equestrian  statue  of  Gen 
eral  Logan  was  a  great  day  in  Chicago.  There 
were  more  than  twenty  thousand  men  in  the 
parade,  regular  soldiers.  National  Guardsmen, 
Knight  Templars  and  Knights  of  ^thias.  There 
were  several  Governors  with  their  staffs.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Mount  of  Indiana,  a  Presbyterian  elder, 
was  cheered  most  heartily.  The  statue  was  un¬ 
veiled  by  John  A.  Li^an  III.,  the  grandson  of 
the  Black  Eagle.  C.  Q.  Reynolds. 


TWO  STANDING  MIRACLES. 

By  Samuel  W.  Boardman. 

From  the  completion  of  the  canon  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  at  the  close  of  the  apostolic  age,  to  the 
end  of  the  world,  there  are  two  standing  mi ra 
cles  present  to  all  the  successive  ages;  the  in¬ 
spired  Word,  and  the  living  Church. 

These  can  not  be  accounted  for  by  any  of  the 
laws  or  forces  operating  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
They  are  both  superhuman  and  supernatural. 
They  are  a  reversal  of  the  laws  of  nature,  as  seen 
in  secular  history,  and  in  the  present  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  race  outside  of  the  Christian 
Church.  They  are  monuments  and  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  divine  interposition.  Christ  lives  in 
the  Church.  The  Holy  Spirit  works  through  the 
Church.  It  is  not  human  nature  to  sacrifice 
one's  self  for  the  good  of  others,  even  of  ene¬ 
mies  and  persecutors,  yet  for  nineteen  centuries, 
from  the  cross  of  its  founder,  Christianity  has 
done  this,  and  has  gone  forth  to  evangelize  the 
world.  And  it  has  conquered  upon  this  princi¬ 
ple.  Its  victories  arise  not  from  the  survival, 
but  from  the  sufferings  and  death  of  its  mar¬ 
tyrs.  Is  not  this  a  standing  miracle  ?  Is  it  not 
a  divine  interposition  ?  Is  it  not  the  reversal 
of  the  laws  of  human  nature  as  known  in  indi¬ 
viduals,  in  families,  in  society,  in  government, 
in  commerce,  in  all  the  industries  and  inter¬ 
course  of  the  world  ? 

On  a  broader  field  than  the  miracles  of  the 
ten  plagues ;  of  the  opened  Bed  Sea ;  of  the  fiery 
guiding  cloud;  and  of  the  manna,  descending 
for  forty  years,  before  the  millions  of  Egypt  and 
of  Israel,  is  this  perpetual  miracle  of  Spiritual 
life  in  millions  of  regenerate  souls,  in  every  part 
of  the  Christian  world.  Not  local  or  transient 
like  most  of  those  miracles  which  preceded  the 
completion  of  the  Canon,  this  irrefutable  wit¬ 
ness  for  God  is  known  and  read  wherever  there 
is  a  renewed  life. 

Nor  is  the  Bible  a  less  decisive  demonstration. 
It  is  not  of  man;  it  came  not  by  the  will  of 
man.  It  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  anything  that 
is  found  in  man.  It  is  not  like  mar,  it  is  like 
God,  it  is  God  speaking  to  man,  in  man’s 
words,  but  in  thoughts  higher  than  man’s  as 
the  heavens  are  above  the  earth.  It  is  God’s 
W’ord.  Every  effect  must  have  an  adequate 
cause.  No  generation  of  men  has  been  any 
more  adequate  to  produce  the  Bible  than  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  world.  The  character  and  life  of  Christ 
as  therein  delineated  is  a  superhuman  work. 
The  Jews  did  not  create,  the  Gentile  world  could 
not  unaided,  understand  that  matchless,  divine 
delineation,  contained  in  the  four  Gospqjs.  It 
was  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block,  and  to  the 
Greeks  foolishness.  The  narrative  is  a  standing 
miracle,  a  divine  demonstration  of  God’s  inter¬ 
position  in  human  affairs. 

These  two  enduring  miracles,  the  Church  and 
the  Bible,  are  present  to  the  observation  of  all 
mankind ;  of  unbelievers  as  well  as  believers ; 
as  were  the  miracles  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
of  the  New.  The  Christian  martyr  and  the 
Church  afforded  an  argument  which  the  early 
pagan  persecutor  could  not  answer.  It  con¬ 
quered.  The  histdt’ic  and  the  living  Word  of 
God  regenerating  the  human  race,  is  an  argu¬ 
ment  which  modern  skepticism  cannot  answer. 
It  is  supernatural.  It  goes  on  conquering  and  to 

conquer.  _ 

MISS  COOPER’S  GIFTS. 

At  the  annual  commencement  of  Cooper  Union, 
New  York  City,  ex-Mayor  A.  S.  Hewitt  an¬ 
nounced  that  on  the  margin  of  Miss  Julia  Coop¬ 
er’s  will  there  was  found  penciled — in  relation 
to  a  specific  gift  to  Cooper  Union  of  <100,000 — 
the  words  “another  hundred  thousand.’’  Com¬ 
plying  with  that  wish,  Mr  Hewitt  explained 
that  the  original  bequest  had  been  doubled. 
Now  comes  the  news  that  not  only  Cbcper  Union 
but  also  the  Adirondack  Sanitarium  for  Con¬ 
sumptives  received  a  double  benefit.  It  may  be 
remembered  that  Miss  Cooper  died  in  January 
last.  Among  many  bequeeta  to  charitable  in¬ 
stitutions,  she  left  <25,000  to  the  Adirondack 
Sanitarium  at  Saranac,  and,  as  in  the  caee  of 
the  Cooper  Union,  she  wrote  in  pencil  her 
desire  that  the  amount  of  the  gift  should  be 
doubled. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS 

The  Watchman,  the  able  organ  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  Baptieta,  ie  naturally  much  concerned  over 
the  matters  at  Brown  University  which  led  up 
to  the  resignation  of  its  President,  on  July  17th. 

It  charges  the  present  situation  largely  to  un¬ 
timely  publicity  and  want  of  tactful  manage¬ 
ment  The  trustees  voted  to  confer  with  Dr. 
Andrews,  on  the  supposition  that  the  interests 
of  the  University  were  paramount,  even  in  his 
view,  to  any  advocacy  he  might  render  to  the 
cause  of  free  silver,  now  so  closely  involved  with 
partisan  issues.  Our  contemporary  continues : 

We  hold  that  President  Andrews  might  have 
responded  to  that  suggestion  without  the  slight¬ 
est  humiliation.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  a 
man’s  interests  or  convictions  are  all  of  equal 
importance.  The  result  aimed  at  by  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  committee  was  frustrated  by 
the  untimely  publicity  given  to  the  action  of 
the  Ckirporation.  Whoever  broke  tacit  faith 
with  the  board  by  communicating  its  action  to 
the  press  assumed  a  heavy  responsibility.  The 
newspaper  comments,  and  the  excited  criti¬ 
cisms  of  the  Corporation,  created  exactly  the 
conditions  which  made  it  impracticable  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  original  purpose. 

Those  who  are  willing  to  look  at  the  matter 
dispassionately  will  see  at  once  that  the  existing 
situation  gives  rise  to  two  questions.  The  hrst 
is.  has  the  governing  board  of  ao  institution 
like  Brown  University  a  right  to  say  anything 
about  the  public  activities  of  the  president  of 
the  University ;  or  is  it  a  simple  impertinence 
on  their  part  even  to  suggest  that  the  public 
and  political  activities  of  this  officer  should 
be  subordinate  to  the  interests  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  ?  There  ie  hardly  an  opportunity 
for  two  answers  to  that  question.  In  choosing  a 
president,  a  body  of  trustees  has  an  unques 
tioned  right  not  to  elect  a  man  whose  opinions 
would  alienate  the  supporters  of  the  college; 
and  in  accepting  such  an  office,  and  so  becom¬ 
ing  the  trustee  of  important  interests,  a  man 
self  limits  his  activity  in  certain  directions. 
He  foregoes  none  of  his  rights  as  a  man  or  a 
citizen,  but  he  assumes  duties  and  reeponsibili- 
tieis  with  which  he  should  not  suffer  his  devo¬ 
tion  to  other  interests  to  interfere.  By  a  ruling 
of  the  Navy  Department,  corroborated  by  a  long 
line  of  precedents,  an  officer  of  the  United 
States  Navy  is  debarred  from  partisan  political 
activity.  In  accepting  a  petition  in  the  Navy, 
a  man  self  limits  his  activity  in  certain  direc¬ 
tions. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  and  presidents  of  colleges.  In  assuming 
their  positions  the  tacit  understanding  is  that 
they  anall  make  the  interests  of  their  churches 
or  institutions  primary  in  their  convictions.  It 
is  no  part  of  their  business  to  alienate  their 
supporters  by  the  advocacy  of  theories  only  re¬ 
motely  connected  with  their  specific  duties,  upon 
which  good  men  conscientiously  differ.  Is  the 
governing  body  of  a  university  stepping  outside 
of  its  functions,  or  abridging  any  one’s  liberty, 
when  it  holds  that  the  responsible  and  influen¬ 
tial  office  of  president  shall  be  administered 
wi^  reference  to  the  interests  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  ;  or  are  they  helpless,  and,  in  the  interests 
of  liberty  of  thought  and,  speech,  must  they 
suffer  the  professor  of  astronomy  to  teach  the 
Ptolemaic  theory,  if  he  really  believes  it,  and 
the  president  to  advocate  Socialism  and  the  con¬ 
fiscation  of  private  property,  if  that  seems  to 
him  good  ?  Suppose  that  the  public  activities 
of  a  president  alienate  students,  so  that  one- 
third  of  the  dormitories  are  vacant,  and  one-half 
of  the  professors  idle,  would  the  trustees  have 
no  right  to  say  anything  then  7  Does  the  liberty 
of  college  presidents  and  professors  imply  that  I 
college  trustees  have  no  duties  at  all  ?  But 
financial  considerations  are  by  no  means  the 
only  ones  to  be  considered.  A  president  of  a 
college  cannot  divest  himself  of  his  representative 
capacity.  When  he  speaks  he  wields  the  infiu- 
ence  of  the  institution  of  which  he  is  the  head. 
It  must  always  be  of  doubtful  proprietv  for  him 
to  engage  in  the  public  advocacy  of  partisan 
topics,  unless  the  moral  issues  are  unmistaka¬ 
ble.  However  sincere  he  may  be  in  his  posi¬ 
tion,  his  course  alienates  the  confidence  and 
good  will  of  a  portion  of  the  institution’s  con¬ 
stituency,  and  that  confidence  and  good  will  are 
as  valuable  assets  as  money  gifts. 

The  Watchman  holds,  as  to  the  second  ques¬ 


tion,  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  corporation  have 
not  exceeded  their  responsibilities.  That  they 
are  bound  to  stand  for  their  institution  against 
everything  that  would  harm  it  or  lessen  its 
legitimate  influence  and  resources. 


The  Herald  and  Presbyter  has  an  editorial  from 
Dr.  Babb  of  San  Francisco,  on  “The  Endeavor 
Convention’’  recently  in  session  there.  Noting 
the  rapid  material  advance  of  things  overland 
and  on  the  coast  the  last  fifty  years — (San  Fran¬ 
cisco  having  sprung  in  that  period  from  a  ham¬ 
let  of  huts  to  a  city  of  300,000  inhabitants  with 
more  than  one  hundred  churches)- — and  arguing 
a  corresponding  acceleration  in  the  unfolding  of 
God’s  purposes,  he  continues: 

When  we  think'  of  these  changes  we  ask.  What 
next  ?  What  may  not  the  boys  and  girls  of  to¬ 
day  see  before  they  die  ?  And,  feeling  that  op 
portunity  always  means  responsibility,  we  wish 
and  pray  that  the  generation  now  coming  on 
the  stage  may  be  tenfold  wiser  and  better,  more 
energetic  for  Christ  and  more  fully  consecrated 
to  his  service  than  we  have  been.  And  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  in  this  Endeavor  movement  God  is 
answering  our  prayers.  We  look  upon  it  with 
gratitude  and  joy  and  hope.  This  convention 
represents  no  less  than  three  million  of  the 
youth  of  Christendom  who  are  pledged  to  de¬ 
vote  their  lives  to  united  and  systematic  work 
for  the  Master. 

2.  This  movement  emphasized  the  idea  that 
all  who  believe  in  a  divine  Saviour  can,  and 
should,  work  together,  notwithstanding  their 
minor  differences  in  doctrine  and  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  ordinances.  The  sacramental  host 
of  God’s  elect  is  “an  army  with  banners.’’  In 
our  military  organizations  we  speak  of  the  in¬ 
fantry,  the  cavalry  and  the  artillery  as  “arms 
of  the  service.’’  They  all  belong  to  one  body, 
and  are  led  by  one  commander  in  chief.  He 
usee  each  arm  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  ie 
best  adapted,  and  unites  them  all  in  the  hour 
of  conflict.  Each  has  its  own  distinctive  colors 
and  equipments,  yet  there  is  no  spirit  of  antag¬ 
onism  between  them,  but  a  holy  emulation  in 
their  common  work  and  warfare. 

The  peril  to  be  guarded  against  is  that  our 
young  soldiers  may  look  upon  the  drees  parade 
as  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  duty  for  which 
they  are  enlisted..  There  is  something  truly 
grand  and  inspiring  in  a  great  convention  or 
even  in  smaller  gatherings.  They  quicken  sym¬ 
pathy  and  kindle  enthusiasm.  But,  unless  they 
are  followed  by  renewed  personal  consecration 
and  activity,  they  are  like  foam  on  the  billows. 

The  impression  made  by  this  convention  was 
admirable.  San  Francisco  is  accustomed  to 
mass  meetings  of  various  kinds.  But  the  daily 
papers  assure  us  that  it  never  saw  in  the  streete 
a  crowd  of  men  and  women  so  enthusiastic  and 
yet  so  courteous,  so  chaste,  so  temperate,  so 
manly  and  so  womanly  as  this.  Th^  were,  in 
fact,  just  ideal  Americans  as  well  as  Christians. 
It  was  noteworthy  that  in  the  long  lists  of  names 
nearly  all  were  those  of  Revolutionary  stock. 
The  Endeavorers  are  largely  natives.  They 
are  the  legitimate  descendants  and  heirs  of  the 
nohle  men  and  women  who  laid  the  foundations  of 
civil  and  religious  freedom  in  the  Western  world. 

A  railroad  official  said  that  he  never  helped  to 
handle  such  a  crowd  before,  but  that  the  task 
was  comparatively  easy  and  pleasant  because 
they  were  all  so  sensihle  and  so  amiable.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  saloon-keeper  on  Market  street 
was  disgusted  because  of  the  thousands  who 
passed  daily  with  their  C.  E.  badges ;  not  one 
stopped  to  patronize  him.  He  never  saw  such  a 
stingy  crowd  before. 

San  Francisco  greatly  enjoyed  the  visit  of  the 
Endeavorers,  and  we  believe  that  they  returned 
home  with  pleasant  memories  of  their  visit. 

—  ♦ 

The  Christian  Intelligencer  has  this  reference 
to  our  relations  with  the  Hawaiian  Islands: 

In  regard  to  Hawaii  the  fact  should  not  be 
overlooked  that  the  treaty  nearly  negotiated  five 
years  ago  has  never  been  reject^  by  the  United 
States.  It  was  simply  withdrawn  from  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  but  has  been  continuously  in  the  custody 
of  the  State  Department  to  be  taken  up  on  any 
day  by  the  Senate  or  administration.  If  Japan 
during  the  five  years  has  been  pouring  colonists 
into  t^e  islands  with  the  expectation  of  outvoting 
other  peoples  in  a  few  years,  she  has  done  so 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  treaty  proposed  by 
Hawaii  and  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States,  and  has  acted  at  her 


own  risk.  If  there  has  been  a  trick  played  or 
attempted,  it  has  been  a  rather  small  one  and 
ought  to  abandoned.  If  the  islands  are  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  United  States  Japanese  colonista 
will  have  the  rights  granted  to  all  foreignera 
under  the  flag  of  our  country.  They  can  become 
naturalized  citizens  of  the  United  States  when¬ 
ever  they  please.  If  they  prefer  not  to  discon¬ 
tinue  their  allegiance  to  Japan  they  cannot 
become  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  have 
the  rights  of  citizens.  In  this  there  ie  no  in¬ 
justice. 


The  Independent  does  not  get  over  its  aston¬ 
ishment  at  one  great  archeological  discovery  be¬ 
fore  another  calls  for  notice : 

While  the  Grenfell  manuscripts  are  being 
copied  for  publication  we  are  told  that  M.  do 
Morgan,  who  ie  in  charge  of  the  explorations  of 
the  Egyptian  Government,  has  just  opened  a 
tomh,  between  Memphis  and  Abydos,  in  which 
were  twenty-one  chambers  with  coffins,  mum¬ 
mies,  etc.,  belonging  to  the  very  earliest  period, 
of  or  before,  the  first  dynasty.  There  were 
pieces  of  furniture  in  ivory,  a  statue  in  wood, 
statues  in  hronze,  alabaster  vases,  vessels  cut  out 
of  rock  crystal  and  quartzites,  and  hieroglyphs 
of  a  type  so  archaic  that  it  will  be  difficult  to 
read  them.  The  sarcophagi  will  be  opened  at 
the  Gizeh  Museum,  when  it  will  be  found  what 
kings  they  represent.  The  paintings  on  the 
walls  are  somewhat  in  the  style  of  those  in  later 
tombs  and  represent  the  achievements  and 
funeral  rites  of  the  king,  including  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  body  being  conveyed  in  a  great 
sledge,  drawn  by  oxen  and  men,  across  a  sacred 
valley  to  the  tomb.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
hieroglyphic  texts  nay  give  an  early  edition  of 
the  Book  of  the  Dead,  and  that  this  discovery 
may  shed  some  new  light  on  M.  de  Morgan  s 
theory  that  the  early  Egyptian  civilization  came 
from  Babylonia.  Such  discoveries  are  now  ex¬ 
citing  great  popular  interest. 

The  Occident  of  July  22d  emphasizes  this  vote 
of  the  Endeavorers,  while  in  San  Francisco,  by 
printing  it  in  text  within  a  neat  border: 

At  the  Presbyterian  Rally  in  Calvary  Church 
on  Thursday  afternoon,  with  a  full  house.  Rev. 
John  R.  Davies  of  New  York,  representing  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  proposed  that  Pres- 
hyterian  Endeavorers  lake  upon  themselves  the 
privilege  of  giving  25  cents  per  capita  this  year 
to  the  work  of  Foreign  Missions  in  addition  to 
the  same  amount  to  be  given  for  Home  Missions. 
This  suggestion  met  with  enthusiastic  favor  and 
on  motion  was  ademted  by  a  rising  vote.  Let 
every  Presbyterian  Endeavorer  give  this  vear  2& 
cents  for  Foreign  Missions  and  25  cents  for 
Home  Missions. 


The  Jewish  Messenger  is  persuaded  that  “Tho 
Reign  of  Quiet  People’’  is  at  hand: 

With  the  shrinkage  in  values  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  piercing  of  many  bubbles,  the  possibility 
is  presented  of  quiet  people  reigning  once  moro 
— people  without  pomp  and  pretence,  honest  men 
and  women  of  simple,  sturdy  build. 

Surely  a  new  atmosphere  was  needed  for 
young  and  old.  There  has  been  enough  shame¬ 
less  extravagance  in  high  places.  The  merit  of 
the  quiet,  unostentatious  citizen  who  dares  live 
within  his  means  and  refuses  to  compete  with 
lucky  gambles,  with  tinsel  and  veneering  that 
chance  to  be  fashionable  for  the  time — the  worth 
of  such  a  man  or  woman  may  now  be  recog¬ 
nized.  There  is  something,  after  all,  in  simplic¬ 
ity,  gentle  manners,  quiet  dignity,  and  charac 
ter  without  a  flaw,  and  that  such  qualities  ar» 
desirable  is  not  likely  to  be  doubted. 

Why  should  not  quiet  people  reign  ? — people 
who  pay  as  they  go,  without  flaunting  counter¬ 
feit  coin  or  swelling  into  elephantine  propor¬ 
tions.  The  loud,  over-dressed,  flashy,  success¬ 
ful  speculator  and  gamb'er  has  had  his  day. 
American  society,  to  impress  itself  upon  the 
world  and  train  the  young  to  high  and  noble 
ambitions,  must  be  composed  of  solids,  not  gases. 

But  not  only  in  the  sphere  of  society,  in  relig¬ 
ion  and  the  state  as  well  the  bubble  of  sensation¬ 
alism  has  been  pierced.  We  are  less  concerned 
now  about  the  noisy  pulpit  miracle-worker  or 
the  vehement  Congressional  lightning -calculator. 
Growth,  to  be  real,  must  be  slow,  and  it  is  a 
mark  of  vulgarity  in  the  teacher  or  the  states¬ 
man  to  be  signposters  and  walking  advertise¬ 
ments  of  themselves.  “Only  the  shallows  mur¬ 
mur,  but  the  deeps  are  dumb.’’ 
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XXXIII.— PAUL’S  RECEPTION  IN  JERU¬ 
SALEM. 

Acte.  xxi.  17-22;  xxii.  22. 

A  hearty  welcome  awaited  Paul  and  hie  friends 
on  their  arrival  in  Jerusalem.  In  his  letter  to 
the  Romans,  written  just  before  setting  forth 
from  Corinth  on  this  journey  some  months 
before.  Paul  had  begged  of  the  Roman  brethren 
(xv.  :i0  32)  their  prayers  that  he  might  on  arriv¬ 
ing  in  Jerusalem  be  delivered  from  the  Jews 
who  hated  him,  and  be  kindly  received  by  the 
Christian  brethren ;  and  all  along  the  journey 
the  dread  of  what  might  happen  to  him  in 
Jerusalem  appears  to  have  hung  over  him  like  a 
pall  (xx.  22-24).  But  so  far  as  his  reception 
by  the  brethren  was  concerned,  he  had  nothing 
to  fear.  They  received  him  gladly,  and  when 
the  next  day  after  his  arrival  he  went  to  see 
James,  the  Lord’s  brother,  who  as  we  have 
already  learned  (Lesson  for  April  25)  was  the 
moderator  or  bishop  of  the  Jerusalem  church, 
his  welcome  was  no  less  warm  and  kindly.  The 
occasion  was  a  meeting  of  all  the  elders  of 
the  church,  (Acte  xxi.  18)  and  Paul  naturally 
seized  the  opportunity  which  they  surely  offered, 
to  relate  the  story  of  hie  labors  and  successes 
among  the  Gentiles.  Whatever  he  may  have 
said  about  the  trials  he  bad  encountered  (2 
Cor.  xi.  24-28)  he  certainly  did  not  make  them 
BO  prominent  as  to  throw  a  shadow  over  the  pic¬ 
ture,  for  at  the  close  of  his  address  the  spirit 
aroused  in  his  hearers  was  entirely  one  of  thanks¬ 
giving. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  fathers  of 
the  church  understood  the  gravity  of  the  com¬ 
plications  which  had  arisen  from  the  one  sided 
and  prejudiced  reports  of  those  Judaizing  teach¬ 
ers  who  had  been  trying  to  undermine  Paul’s 
authority.  They  saw  how  important  it  was  that 
the  whole  church  should  understand  the  exact 
truth  as  to  Paul’s  position  with  regard  to  the 
Mosaic  Law.  The  majority  of  the  Jerusalem 
church,  being  Jews,  had  naturally  gone  on  keep¬ 
ing  a  great  part  of  the  ceremonial  law,  and  with 
such  a  course  Paul  had  no  controversy.  He 
himself  loved  that  Law,  though  be  understood, 
as  perhaps  no  other  Apostle  did,  how  it  had  been 
fulfilled  by  Christ ;  and  for  that  reason  be  was 
more  decided  than  they  in  insisting  that  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  Law  should  not  be  held  to  be  a 
ground  of  salvation  or  made  a  condition  of 
Christian  church  membership. 

All  this  James  and  the  elders  knew,  but 
they  also  knew  that  many  of  the  Jerusalem 
Christians  were  strongly  prejudiced  against 
Paul.  False  reports  had  been  circulated,  and 
widely  believed,  that  Paul,  not  content  with 
insisting  that  the  Gentile  converts  should  not 
be  compelled  to  keep  the  Mosaic  Law — to  which 
the  Jerusalem  Church  had  long  ago  consented 
(Acts  XV.  28,  29)  had  also  taught  the  Christian 
Jews  to  forsake  the  Law  of  Moses — a  thing 
which  seemed  to  them  horrible.  To  prove  the 
falsity  of  this  report,  it  was  proposed  that 
Paul  should  do  an  act  which  would  mani¬ 
fest  to  all  whom  it  might  concern  that  he  him¬ 
self  walked  orderly  and  kept  the  Law.  There 
were  four  of  the  brethren  who,  having  tem¬ 
porarily  assumed  the  Nazarite  vow,  were  now 
about  to  discharge  themselves  of  its  obligation 
by  the  usual  sacrifices. 

These  sacrifices  were  very  costly,  and  it  was 
always  considered  an  act  of  great  piety  for  any 
one  to  assume  a  share  of  the  expenses.  This 
was  often  done  by  the  wealthy,  and  though  St. 
Paul  was  anything  but  wealthy,  it  would  be  all 
the  more  a  proof  of  his  reverence  for  the  Law  if 
he  would  take  upon  himself  this  duty,  purify¬ 


ing  himself  and  sharing  in  the  expenses  of 
these  ceremonies.  This  Paul,  acting  upon  his 
fixed  rule  (1  Cor.  ix.  19  23)  was  very  ready  to 
do,  and  having  purified  himself,  the  very  next 
day  be  went  into  the  temple  with  the  four  men 
to  offer  the  prescribed  sacrifice. 

The  “seven  days’’  of  xxi.  27  refer  to  the 
votive  period,  not  to  the  length  of  Paul’s  resi¬ 
dence  in  Jerusalem.  It  was  only  twelve  days 
from  the  time  of  his  arrival  to  his  hearing  be¬ 
fore  Felix  (xxiv.  11)  and  of  these  seven  were 
passed  in  strict  custody.  This  is  an  important 
matter,  because  of  the  accusation  of  sedition 
brought  against  Paul.  It  was  not  he  who 
“stirred  up  all  the  people,’’  but  the  Jews  them¬ 
selves,  especially  those  of  Asia.  We  know  that  i 
at  every  Pentecostal  season  the  city  was  crowded 
with  stranger  Jews  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Doubtless  among  them  were  some  from  Ephe¬ 
sus,  and  when  we  remember  the  plots  and  lyings- 
•n  wait  of  the  Ephesian  Jews  against  Paul, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  suspect  that  these  “Jews 
which  were  of  Asia, ’’ were  ancient  enemies  of 
Paul,  who  seized  this  opportunity  to  gratify 
their  hatred.  The  accusation  they  brought  (xxi. 
28)  was  a  very  artful  one — the  profanation  of  the 
temple  would  strike  them  with  special  horror. 
Even  according  to  Roman  law,  which  always  re¬ 
spected  the  religions  of  conquered  peoples,  it  was 
death  for  a  Gentile  to  enter  the  inner  courts  of  the 
temple.  The  Greek  referred  to  was  probably 
Trophimus  (vs. 29) who,  being  an  Ephesian,  would 
be  recognized  by  the  Ephesian  Jews.  There  is  no 
reason,  however,  to  suppose  that  Paul  took  him 
into  the  temple. 

The  cry  raised  by  the  foreign  Jews  was  more 
than  enough  to  raise  a  tumult  at  such  a  time 
as  this ;  people  came  hurrying  from  all  quarters. 
Those  within  the  temple  fell  upon  Paul  and 
roughly  dragged  him  out  of  the  inner  court, 
being  restrained  from  killing  him  only  by  respect 
for  the  sacred  place.  The  Levites  hastening  to 
the  spot  closed  the  gates  of  the  court  upon 
them,  probably  that  Paul  might  have  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  claim  right  of  sanctuary. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  these  enemies  from  Asia 
—the  mob  readily  joining  in— to  kill  Paul,  prob¬ 
ably  by  throwing  him  over  the  temple  wall,  a 
sheer  precipice  of  more  than  a  hundred  feet. 
They  were  suddenly  brought  to  a  halt  by  the 
Roman  soldiers  who,  always  on  the  alert  during 
a  feast  time,  had  seen  the  sudden  outbreak  from 
their  fortress,  the  tower  of  Antonia  which  com¬ 
manded  a  view  of  the  temple  precincts.  The 
tribune  (chiliarch)  of  the  military  cohort 
(1,000  men)  there  statijned,  arrived  with  a 
large  body  of  soldiers  just  in  time  to  prevent 
the  execution  of  lynch  law.  It  was  necessary 
to  bind  Paul  to  two  soldiers  to  secure  him 
from  the  mob,  but  no  doubt  the  tribune  sup 
posed  that  Paul  was  heading  k  conspiracy  against 
government. 

The  air  resounded  with  cries  of  the  multitude; 
it  was  impossible  to  learn  who  this  man  was  or 
what  his  offence.  To  calm  the  tumult  orders 
were  given  to  lead  Paul  unto  the  ‘  ‘  barracks,  ’  ’ 
the  citadel.  So  violent  was  the  mob  that  this 
could  be  done  only  by  the  soldiers  carrying  him 
upon  their  shoulders— the  howling  mob  pressing 
on  behind. 

At  the  top  of  the  stairs,  beyond  their  reach, 
Paul  spoke  for  the  first  time.  Surprised  at 
hearing  Greek  from  one  whom  he  had  taken  for 
an  unlettered  Egyptian,  the  tribune  exclaimed, 
“Thou  art  not  then  (‘as  I  supposed’  is  implied) 
that  Egyptian,  etc.’’  This  Esyptian  had  led  a 
band  of  insurgents  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  and 
promised  that  they  should  see  the  walls  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  fall  at  his  command.  Felix  (xxii.  24)  had 
dispersed  this  band,  but  the  Egyptian  had  es¬ 
caped.  The  “four  thousand  men  who  were 
(sicarii)  dagger  men’’  were  one  of  the  plagues 
of  Palestine  at  this  time.  Their  original  name 
was  Zelotes,  the  zealots,  and  the  movement  began 
.  in  a  misguided  patriotism.  Two  of  our  Lord’s 


disciples  probably  belonged  to  it  (Luke  vi.  15; 
John  xviii.  3),  but  its  character  had  grievously 
changed  in  later  yeara 

Paul’s  answer  showed  him  to  be  a  person  of 
distinction,  and  the  tribune  now  easily  recog¬ 
nized  that  he  was  a  Jew.  The  howls  and  cries 
of  the  mob  dying  away  when  they  saw  them¬ 
selves  robbed  of  their  victim,  Paul  asked  leave 
to  speak  to  the  people.  Claudius  Lysias  gave 
consent,  and  Paul,  lifting  his  chained  hand, 
made  a  signal  asking  for  quiet.  With  the  quick 
revulsion  of  feeling  characteristic  of  a  mob,  the 
noisy  cries  suddenly  ceased,  and  in  the  midst 
of  a  great  silence  Paul  spoke  to  them  in  the 
Hebrew  tongue — that  is,  the  Aramaic  or  modern 
Hebrew,  the  vernacular  of  that  period. 

“Men,  brethren  and  fathers,  hear  me  and  let 
me  now  defend  myself  to  you.’’ 

The  familiar  every  day  words  spoken  by  this 
Hellenist  Jew,  made  a  deep  impression.  The 
silence  became  even  more  intense  as  Paul 
went  on  to  explain  where  he  was  born,  how 
strictly  he  had  been  educated  in  the  Law  and 
bow  zealous  he  bad  been  in  all  the  observances 
of  his  people,  persecuting  the  men  of  the  Way 
— that  is,  Christians— even  unto  death,  as  the 
high  priest  and  the  Sanhedrin  could  testify. 
He  told  them  of  his  wonderful  experience  on 
the  way  to  Damascus,  and  bow  be  had  then 
learned  to  know  Jesus  and  in  consequence  had 
given  himself  to  His  service.  He  told  them 
how,  having  come  to  Jerusalem  full  of  desire  to 
testify  of  Jesus  among  his  former  friends,  he 
had  keen  Him  in  a  trance,  and  had  been  warned 
by  Him  to  leave  Jerusalem  because  the  people 
of  that  city  would  not  receive  his  testimony. 
He  repeated  to  them  the  argument  which  had 
seemed  to  him  so  cogent  that  with  it  he  bad 
even  ventured  to  withstand  the  divine  com¬ 
mand,  urging  that  as  the  men  of  Jerusalem  had 
known  of  his  zeal  against  the  followers  of 
Christ,  having  witnessed  the  part  he  had  taken 
in  the  death  of  the  martyr  Stephen,  they  would 
therefore,  as  he  believed,  be  the  more  ready  to 
receive  his  testimony  as  a  convert  to  Chris¬ 
tianity.  In  answer  to  this  the  Lord  had  told 
him  that  his  mission  was  not  to  the  Jews,  but 
that  be  was  to  be  sent  to  the  Gentiles. 

So  far  the  crowd  had  listened  with  eager  at¬ 
tention  ;  but  now,  incensed  at  the  mere  mention 
of  a  mission  to  Gentiles,  they  broke  out  into 
fierce  cries,  “Away' with  such  a  fellow  from 
the  earth!  It  is  not  fit  that  he  should  live!’’ 
And  the  tumult  became  more  wild  and  stormy 
than  before. 

In  view  of  the  disastrous  outcome  of  Paul’s 
compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Jerusa¬ 
lem  presbyters  the  question  arises,  did  Paul 
make  a  mistake  in  thus  submitting  to  the 
Jewish  law  ?  Was  it  not  a  weak  concession  to 
prejudice  and  did  he  not  by  this  weakness 
bring  upon  himself  merited  punishment  ?  But 
such  a  question  argues  a  lack  of  apprehension 
both  of  St.  Paul’s  character  and  of  the  circum¬ 
stances.  In  the  first  place,  submission  to  the 
Mosaic  Law  was  entirely  in  keeping  with  Paul’s 
well  considered  line  of  conduct.  He  had  long 
before  this  written  to  the  Corinthians  that 
though  not  himself  under  the  Law  he  was  ready 
to  come  under  it  if  so  he  might  gain  those  who 
were  under  the  Law ;  and  it  was  always  hia 
deliberate  conviction  that  his  most  important 
duty  was  to  support  the  weaker  brethren  and 
put  no  stumbling-block  in  their  way.  Rites 
and  ceremonies  were  not  means  of  salvation, 
but  there  were  many  Christians  who  held  them 
to  be  of  the  greatest  importance.  Of  this  class 
were  many,  perhaps  nearly  all,  of  the  Jerusa¬ 
lem  Christians.  It  was,  as  we  know,  to  allay 
their  doubts  of  him  and  fears  as  to  his  teach¬ 
ings  that  St.  Paul  consented  to  put  himself 
under  the  Law  in  this  instance ;  and  the  result 
was  not  failure  so  far  as  Paul’s  object  was  con¬ 
cerned.  We  bear  no  more  of  the  narrow  bigotry 
which  up  to  this  time  bad  characterized  the 
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Jerusalem  Church.  Ten  years  later,  when  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  imminent,  we 
learn  from  history  that  the  only  Jews  who  could 
riee  above  the  bigoted  partizanship  which  for¬ 
bade  them  to  leave  the  Holy  City  were  the 
Christian  Jew&  They  alone  saw  that  the  time 
of  the  Mosaic  Law  had  come  to  a  close,  and 
they  retired  to  Pella,  beyond  the  Jordan ;  while 
the  Jews  who  adhered  to  the  Law  and  clung  to 
the  Temple  perished,  bravely  indeed  but  mis¬ 
erably  and  vainly.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of 
reason  for  doubting  that  the  quiet  of  heart  with 
respect  to  the  claims  of  the  Law,  which  resulted 
in  the  salvation  of  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem 
at  that  awful  time,  was  entirely  due  in  the  first 
instance  to  St.  Paul’s  wise  magnanimity  in 
yielding  to  their  prejudices  in  the  instance  on 
which  our  lesson  is  based.  True,  it  resulted  in 
disaster  to  him,  but  that  was  not  a  matter  which 
would  trouble  him  much.  A  great  deal  of  his 
work  resulted  in  disaster  to  him ;  this  was  by 
no  means  the  only  instance.  The  only  question 
Paul  asked  was.  Would  it  redound  to  the  good 
of  the  Church?  And  the  answer  in  this  case 
was  certainly  Yes. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

Abstaining  for  the  Sake  of  Others. 

1  Cor.  viii.  1  1.^. 

Golden  Text. — For  none  of  us  liveth  to  him¬ 
self. — Rom.  xiv.  7. 

This  epistle  was  written  from  Ephesus,  which 
Paul  visited  on  his  way  from  Corinth  to  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  and  to  which  he  returned  after  his  Jerusa¬ 
lem  visit.  There  were  special  reasons  why  the 
Corinthian  church  needed  instruction  after 
Paul’s  departure,  although  he  had  been'a  year 
and  a  half  with  them.  The  majority  of  the 
Corinthian  Christians  had  been  brought  up  as 
heathen  and  with  very  lax  ideas  of  morality. 
It  was  hard  for  them  to  free  themselves  from 
their  inherited  notions.  Most  of  them  had  been 
idolaters,  and  among  other  questions  which 
arose  between  them  and  the  few  Jewish  brethren 
was  one  concerning  the  eating  of  meat  which 
had  been  offered  to  idols,  and  received  back 
again  by  the  worshipper  after  certain  portions 
of  it  had  been  burned  upon  the  altar.  To  the 
Jews  it  was  abhorrent  that  such  meat  should ‘be 
eaten  ;  while  some  of  the  Gentile  Christians  also 
found  it  difficult  to  eat  such  meat  without 
^‘consciousness  of  the  idol.”  Others,  perceiv¬ 
ing  that  ‘‘an  idol  is  nothing  in  the  world”  and 
could  therefore  have  no  effect  whatever  on  the 
meat,  were  perfectly  willing  to  eat  it,  notwith¬ 
standing  it  had  been  offered  to  idols. 

Paul  was  precisely  of  their  opinion;  neverthe¬ 
less  he  counsels  them  not  to  eat  such  meat. 
Better  an  abstinence  which  is  even  somewhat 
painful  than  a  lawful  indulgence  which  does 
harm  to  the  soul  of  another. 

This  is  the  principle  by  which  the  Christian’s 
conduct  should  always  be  governed.  There  are 
other  things  that  it  may  be  equally  the  Chris¬ 
tian’s  duty  to  give  up:  drinking  wine  may  be 
among  them ;  certain  amusements  may  be  among 
them,  a  lavish  expenditure  often  is. 

There  is  probably  no  one  young  person  in  this 
country  whose  education  is  interesting  so  many 
as  that  of  Miss  Helen  Kellar.  Her  physical  dis¬ 
advantages  have  long  been  known,  and  her  won¬ 
derful  way  of  overcoming  them  with  the  aid  of 
her  equally  wonderful  teacher.  Miss  Sullivan. 
It  is  only  one  year  since  Miss  Kellar  decided 
to  take  a  college  course  and  to  regularly  pre¬ 
pare  for  it,  yet  she  has  already  successfully 
passed  her  preliminary  examination  for  Radcliffe 
College  in  English,  in  elementary^  French  and 
German,  the  History  of  Greece  and  Rome,  ele¬ 
mentary  Latin,  and  advanced  German,  and  this 
time  entirely  without  the  aid  of  Miss  Sullivan, 
who  was  not  with  her. 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

By  Rev.  Heiuy  T.  McEwen,  D.D. 


Stambl  ing- Blocks. 

Aug.  9.  An  old  law.  Leviticus  19 :  9-18. 

10.  Evil  condemned.  Isaiah  57 : 14-21. 

11.  A  punishment.  Jeremiah  6: 16-21. 

12.  A  command.  Romans  14 : 13-23. 

13.  No  stumbling.  1  John  2 : 1-11. 

14.  Pride.  Jeremiah  50:  25-32. 

15.  Topic— Stumbling-blocks.  Matthew  18 : 1-14 

(A  temperance  lesson.) 

To  get  anything  like  the  full  force  or  vivid¬ 
ness  of  this  week’s  subject,  or  to  see  the  perti¬ 
nence  of  the  Daily  Readings  from  the  New  Tee- 
tament,  it  is  necessary  to  compare  the  King 
James  with  the  Revised  Version.  The  word 
which  ie  rendered  ‘‘offend”  thirty  times,  in  the 
King  James  Version,  is  rendered  ‘‘stumble” 
twenty-three  times,  and  ‘‘offend”  but  seven 
times  in  the  Revised  Version.  A  glance  at  the 
Authorized  American  Edition  reveals,  in  its 
margin,  the  fact  that  the  American  Revisers 
preferred  ‘‘stumble”  even  in  these  instances. 
That  is  in  every  one  of  the  places  where  it  is 
rendered  “offend”  our  American  scholars,  such 
as  Schaff,  Chambers,  and  Crosby,  would  have 
chosen  “stumble.”  In  John  xvi.  1,  according 
to  the  King  James  Version,  Christ  says  to  Ills 
disciples,  “These  things  have  I  spoken  unto  you, 
that  ye  should  not  be  offended.”  The  Revised 
Version  reads.  “These  things  have  I  spoken 
unto  you,  that  ye  should  not  be  made  to  stum¬ 
ble.  ”  I  am  glad  that  we  have  these  two  render¬ 
ings  on  such  high  authority.  We  are  the  richer 
for  them.  The  fact  that  the  English  translators 
retained  this  translation  in  seven  cases,  although 
knowing  the  preference  of  their  American  co- 
laborers.  is  sufficient  evidence,  that  the  original 
word  is  too  full  of  meaning  to  be  passed  over 
without  study.  “Offend”  originally  meant  to 
attack,  just  as  “defend”  meant  and  means  to 
ward  off  or  protect. 

la  the  Century  Dictionary  two  instances  are 
given  where  “offend”  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
attack.  “We  have  power  granted  to  defend 
ourselves  and  offend  our  enemies.”  “They 
having  nothing  in  their  hands  wherewith  to 
defend  themselves  or  offend  him.”  That  the 
devil  and  the  Hebrews  of  that  time  “offended” 
Christ  and  His  disciples  in  the  sense  that  they 
attacked  them,  we  all  know.  In  the  course  of 
centuries,  “offend”  has  almost,  if  not  wholly, 
lost  this  original  meaning.  It  now  refers  to 
malicious  assaults  upon  the  heart  rather  than 
upon  the  body. 

Earlier  and  later  uses  of  the  word  “stumble” 
have  not  changed.  It  is  equally  at  home  in  its 
descriptions  of  physical  and  moral  falls.  In  ac¬ 
cordance,  therefore,  with  present  day  usage  the 
position  of  the  American  Revisers  was  well 
taken.  Heartache,  however  painful,  is  not 
neceesitrily  sinful.  Nothing  which  Christ  could 
do  or  say  under  the  circumstances,  could  prevent 
the  sorrow  of  His  disciples  the  night  of  His  be¬ 
trayal.  He  would,  if  possible,  avert  their  sin. 
That  Peter  should  have  been  attacked  that  night 
was  a  foregone  conclusion,  his  falling  was,  by 
God’s  grace,  at  least  avoidable.  Christ  was 
vastly  more  eager  that  His  disciples  avoid 
sin  than  that  they  should  escape  bodily  injury. 
The  kindred  noun  to  the  verb  which  is  rendered 
“stumble”  meant  the  stick  in  a  trap  on  which 
the  bait  was  placed,  and  which  springs  up  and 
shuts  the  trap  at  the  touch  of  an  animal.  En¬ 
snaring  or  entrapping  is  therefore  the  picture 
behind  it  ail.  Vincent  in  his  “Word  Studies,” 
renders  Matthew  v.  29,  “If  your  eye  or  your 
I  hand  serve  as  an  obstacle  to  ensnare  or  make 
you  fall  in  your  moral  walk.”  One  translator 
avoids  confusion  and  explanation  by  using  the 
noun  snare  and  the  verb  insnare.  This  places 
the  emphasis,  where  it  properly  belongs,  on  the 
malicious,  mischievous,  insidious  cunning  of 


some  oie  who  devised  the  trap  for  the  capture 
and  conquest  of  the  victim.  On  the  field  of 
Bannockburn,  an  old  guide  told  us  of  the  pits 
which  the  wily  Scots  had  dug  and  which  played 
so  large  a  part  in  defeating  the  infantry  and 
cavalry  of  the  enemy.  What  farmer  boy  does  not 
remember  the  pathway  through  hie  father’s  or 
hie  neighbor’s  meadow.  He  knew  it  quite  as 
well  as  the  way  which  led  from  hie  mother’s 
kitchen  to  the  pantry.  But  in  the  twilight  some 
mischievous  or  malicious  lad  brought  the  tope 
of  the  tall  grass,  each  side  of  the  path,  together 
and  tied  them,  so  that,  as  you  hastened  home 
in  the  darkness,  you  stumbled  again  and  again, 
whilst  your  enemy  or  your  tormentor  chuckled 
with  glee.  Sometimes  age  fell  into  traps  pre¬ 
pared  for  youth.  Traps,  snares,  guile,  these 
are  the  means  by  which  Satan  and  his  minions 
endeavor  to  retard  or  overthrow  God’s  kingdom. 

With  such  imagery  as  this  behind  the  words 
employed,  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  Matthew 
becomes  surprising  and  serious  reading.  We 
have  sought  to  ensnare,  entrap,  tempt  others 
without  thinking,  for  a  moment,  that  our  con¬ 
dition  is  worse  than  that  of  one  who,  with  mill¬ 
stone  about  his  neck,  has  been  cast  into  the 
sea.  What  we  have  called  fun  is  worse  than 
folly,  it  is  crime  in  Christ’s  sight,  and  as  he 
knew  the  issues  of  both  time  and  eternity,  it 
gives  a  seriousness  and  solemnity  to  the  business 
which  startles  us.  One  of  the  most  surprising 
things  is  the  question  out  of  which  the  conver¬ 
sation  grew.  “Who  then  is  greatest  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  ?”  That  is,  we  are  causing 
others  to  stumble  when  we  permit  wordly  motives 
and  methods  to  prevail  in  Christian  life  and 
work.  The  ecclesiastical  politician  with  his 
ambitions  and  schemes  is  a  stumbling  bloik 
over  which  Christ’s  little  ones  fall.  The  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  too  rarified 
for  him.  The  poor  in  spirit  possess  the  kingdom. 
The  meek  inherit  the  earth.  The  pure  in  heart 
are  to  see  God,  and  the  peace  makers  shall  be 
Hie  sons.  The  man  with  the  world’s  “get- 
there”  spirit  and  method  is  as  much  out  of 
place  in  Christ’s  Church  as  were  the  money 
changers  in  God’s  Temple.  The  Bible  com¬ 
mends  diligence  in  business  only  when  it  is  ac¬ 
companied  with  fervency  in  spiritual  service. 

I  tremble  at  the  fate  which  God  will  meet  out 
in  eternity  to  the  keepers  of  saloons,  brothels, 
and  gambling  dens,  when  Christ  used,  in  time, 
such  terrific  language  in  regard  to  luring  even 
one  to  ruin. 

We  are  startled  and  surprised  again  when  we 
read  that  we  may  cause  ourselves  to  stumble. 
We  can  be  our  own  bitterest  enemy  and  subtlest 
tempter.  Thie  same  truth  Christ  announced  in 
Matthew,  fifth  chapter.  Turning  to  that  passage, 
we  find  that  Christ  was  not  satisfied  wi^h  re¬ 
fraining  from  iniquitous  act.  He  wished  to  ban¬ 
ish  iniquitous  thought.  “Wanton  desire  rolled 
under  the  tongue  as  a  sweet  morsel,  is  the  com¬ 
mission  of  the  sin,  as  far  as  the  heart  can  do 
it:  there  wants  nothing  but  a  convenient  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  sin  itself.”  “The  mind  is  de¬ 
bauched.”  “Lust  is  conscience  baffied  or 
biased;  biased,  if  it  say  nothing  against  the 
sin:  baffled,  if  it  prevail  not  in  what  it  says.” 
“Each  man  is  tempted  when  he  is  drawn  away 
by  his  own  lust,  and  enticed.  Then  the  lust 
when  it  hath  conceived,  beareth  sin ;  and  the 
sin,  when  it  is  full  grown,  bringeth  forth 
death.”  By  plucking  out  eyes,  cutting  and 
casting  off  hands  and  feet,  Christ  did  not  mean 
the  mutilation  of  the  body,  but  the  immolation 
of  lust. 

“  U  nowise  seems  a  good, 

To  daily  with  the  thief 

Who  nndermines  the  conscience 

And  steals  its  hest  belief. 

Beginning  with  the  onset 
That  snhtly  is  a  snare. 

Plant  thy  strong  firm  defences 
And  open  war  declare.” 

(Prentiss) 
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FROM  THE  BOTTOM  OP  THE  SEA. 

We  are  little  Linerulae 
From  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

We  are  humble  folks,  and  such 
That  we  cannot  boast  of  much. 

Tet  the  dawn  of  life  did  see 
Our  respected  ancestry. 

Since  those  early  days  of  dawn 
All  our  prouder  friends  have  gone; 

But  in  spite  of  sundry  bints 
We  have  changed  but  little  since. 

We’re  the  aristocracy 
Of  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Though  our  forms  so  tiny  be 
That  their  shape  yon  hardly  see, 

'Through  the  ages  they  have  fanned 
Builaing  up  the  mighty  land; 

Working  always  patiently 
At  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

We  are  naught  but  Lingulae— 

Very  humble  folks  are  we; 

“But  we’ve  witnessed  all  the  range 
Of  creation’s  ceaseless  change; 

And  we’ve  hid  its  history 
At  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

—William  B.  Oleson  in  Harper’s  Round  Table. 

“THE  SKIPPER”  TO  THE  RESCUE. 

By  Edith  E.  Cuthell. 

Down  in  the  rocky  cove  under  the  high  clifife 
of  Peveril  Point  stood  two  fishermen’s  cottages, 
built  tight  up  under  the  cliff  for  shelter,  and 
Steenie  lived  in  one  of  them.  He  was  all  alone 
’With  his  parents,  for  his  other  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters  were  away  and  out  in  the  world  ;  big  brother 
Bill  at  sea,  and  the  youngest,  who  ought  to  have 
’been  Steenie’s  companion,  asleep  in  the  little 
’Churchyard  among  the  Downs. 

Yet  Steenie  was  neter  lonely.  For  a  year  be- 
’fore  there  had  come  to  him  a  playfellow  out  of 
'the  sea,  in  the  shape  of  a  big  black  retriever 
'dog,  which  his  father  had  saved  from  a  wreck 
at  the  peril  of  his  life — the  only  living  thing 
rescued— and  which  Steenie  bad  named  “The 
•Skipper,’’  because  a  captain  should  always 
stick  to  his  ship,  you  know. 

It  was  Saturday,  and  a  holiday.  Steenie  had 
not  to  trudge  across  the  Downs  to  the  village 
school.  Father  had  gone  out  fishing  with  old 
Thomas,  their  neighbor,  and  one  of  his  sons,  and 
mother  told  Steenie  after  breakfast  that  she 
would  be  out  all  day. 

“Poor  old  Mrs.  Thomas  is  so  bad  with  the 
rbeumatiz,  along  o’  these  damp  fogs,  that  I’ve 
^old  her  I’d  go  in  and  help  her  with  her 
washin’.  So  you  be  a  good  boy,  Steenie,  and 
•don’t  you  get  into  no  mischief.’’ 

“I’ll  be  very  good,  mother,’’  promised 
Bteenie.  “I  don’t  get  in  no  mess  or  mischief 
now  I’ve  got  ‘The  Skipper’  to  play  with.’  ’’ 

“I  really  don’t  mind  leaving  you  half  so 
much,  or  letting  you  run  about  alone,  now 
you’ve  got  that  big  dog  to  take  care  of  you, 
like’’;  and  mother  patted  “The  Skipper’s’’ 
head,  and  he  wagged  his  tail,  evidently  pleased 
with  the  compliment. 

In  all  Steenie’s  play  hours  be  and  the  dog 
were  never  far  apart.  Together  they  roamed 
•the  shore  and  climbed  the  cliffs.  “Skipper’’ 
was  cleverer  with  his  four  lege  than  Steenie 
with  his  two.  But  it  was  “The  Skipper’s’’ 
•swimming  feats  that  delighted  the  boy  most. 
His  lost  master,  in  his  unknown  past,  had 
taught  him  a  trick  which  Steenie  thought  splen- 
•did.  No  matter  how  rough  the  waves,  the  dog 
would  plunge  in  after  a  bit  of  stick  which 
Steenie  threw  for  him.  Sometimes  his  black 
head  would  remain  awhile  half  hidden  in  the 
waves.  Then,  at  last,  with  a  wonderful  clever- 
•ness,  he  would  find  his  prize,  and,  swimming 
•back  in  triumph  with  it,  lay  it  proudly  at  hit 
little  master’s  feet,  wagging  his  tail  with  joy. 

“Oh,  Skipper!  how  bootifully  you  do  swim,’’ 
'Steenie  would  exclaim  in  an  ecstasy  of  admira¬ 


tion.  “And  father  declares  no  one  ever  taught 
you ;  that  you  always  could  swim  from  the  very 
first  time  you  was  dropped  into  the  water  as  a 
little  puppy.  I  do  wish,’’  he  went  on,  rubbing 
the  dog’s  wet  head,  “that  I  could  swim.  But 
father  says,  unless  I  was  taught,  I  should  sink 
to  the  bottom  if  I  was  dropped  in,  ’cos  my  bead 
is  so  heavy  and  full  of  readin’,  writin’,  and 
’rethmetic;  but  I  think  your  head’s  full  o’ 
summat  too.  Skipper,  for  you  are  a  clever  dog, 
you  know,.  But  I  do  wish  I  could  swim,  ’cos 
then  father  ’ud  let  me  row  about  in  the  fiat- 
bottom  punt  all  by  my  own  self,  and  I’d  take 
you  too.  Skipper.  I  do  wish  I  could  swim !’’ 

With  which  Steenie  rose  up  with  something 
of  a  sigh,  and  the  pair  continued  their  ramble 
along  the  shore. 

It  was  one  of  those  very  still,  foggy  days  in 
autumn  ;  you  could  see  but  a  little  way  out  to 
sea.  Up  on  the  Downs  the  mist  lay  like  a  cot¬ 
ton-wool  cloud,  and  the  thick  air  was  full  of 
queer  eerie  echoes  from  the  unseen  world :  the 
cawing  of  rooks,  the  bleating  of  sheep,  and  the 
scream  of  a  seagull.  When  “The  Skipper’’ 
barked,  his  deep  voice  resounded  from  the  cliffs. 

It  was  just  a  nice  day  for  exploring  along  the 
shore.  The  tide  was  very  low  and  the  waves 
so  small  and  gentle  that  they  hardly  seemed  to 
break  at  all  upon  the  rocks.  Steenie,  his  stock¬ 
ings  off  and  his  shoes  slung  across  his  shoul¬ 
ders,  splashed  along,  an  old  hairpin  of  mother’s 
in  his  hand,  ready  to  pick  out  any  cockle  he 
came  across.  “The  Skipper’’  now  trotted  be¬ 
hind  him,  now  tore  up  the  cliff  among  the  gorse- 
bushes  scenting  a  bunny,  now  raced  in  and  out 
of  the  water  in  sheer  frolic. 

Steenie  went  on  a  long,  long  way.  No  need 
to  hurry  home  to  dinner,  with  both  father  and 
mother  away.  Had  he  not  a  hunch  of  bread  and 
an  onion  in  his  pocket,  and  was  not  one  of  bis 
shoes  already  half  full  of  cockles  ? 

Presently  his  dinner  bell  rang  inside  him,  and 
the  pair  settled  down  under  a  high  rock  and 
munched  until  there  was  not  a  crumb  left, 
though  he  turned  out  all  his  pockets  to  see. 
Then  “The  Skipper’’  took  an  after  dinner  nap, 
and  Steenie  amused  himself  for  some  time  cap¬ 
turing  lots  of  little  crabs  and  imprisonir.g  them 
in  a  tiny  hole,  from  which  they  escaped  by 
burrowing  under  the  sand  as  fast  as  he  put 
them  in.  Growing  tired  of  this  game,  he  had 
just  made  up  his  mind  that  this  would  be  the 
very  day  and  the  very  tide  to  look  for  a  pearly- 
white  nautilus,  like  that  on  the  mantelshelf 
which  brother  Bill  had  brought  home  from  sea 
— when  something  happened. 

It  was  nothing  much  or  very  unusual.  A 
small  quiet,  stealthy  wave,  lapping  in  slowly 
through  an  opening  in  the  rocks,  fiooded  the 
crabs’  pool  and  wetted  Steenie’s  feet. 

But  in  an  instant  he  knew  what  it  meant. 
The  tide  was  coming  in  ! 

Steenie  clambered  up  the  rocks  and  looked 
about  him.  Out  to  sea  rose  an  impenetrable 
wall  of  mist.  Behind  him,  be  could  dimly 
discern  through  the  fog  the  outline  of  the  cliff. 
As  be  looked,  another  wave,  larger  and  deeper 
came  rushing  in.  Steenie  knew  tliat  he  had  no 
time  to  lose. 

To  return  the  way  he  had  come  was  manifestly 
impossible.  He  climbed  the  rocks  behind,  land* 
wards,  with  many  a  slip  and  a  sprawl,  many  a 
bruise  and  a  cut,  for  they  were  slimy  and  slip¬ 
pery  and  covered  with  black  seaweed. 

Then  suddenly,  when  he  succeeded  in  reach¬ 
ing  one  point  higher  than  the  rest,  he  saw  in 
front  of  him  a  broad  deep  dark  channel  of  water 
barring  his  way  to  land  I 

Steenie  glanced  around  him,  very  frightened. 
He  knew  that  in  the  fog  he  must  have  wandered 
far  out  to  the  rocks  at  Peveril  Point,  and  there 
been  caught,  as  it  were,  on  an  island.  These 
were  the  treacherous  rocks  against  which  mother 
had  so  often  warned  him — rocks  lying  out  far 
beyond  the  Point,  uncovered  only  at  low  water. 


but  remaining  so  for  awhile  after  the  tide  had 
swept  in  between  there  and  the  cliff. 

A  cry  of  dismay  escaped  Steenie;  but  for  all 
answer,  another  stealthy  wave  swirled  round  at 
his  feet  and  a  sea  gull  laughed  mockingly  from 
the  cliff  above. 

Steenie  hurried  to  climb  to  the  highest  point 
of  the  rocks,  and  then  remembered  “The  Skip¬ 
per.’’  He  looked  round,  he  whistled,  he  called, 
but  the  dog  was  nowhere  to  be  seen  I 

“Oh,  Skipper!’’  exclaimed  the  little  boy  in 
an  agony  of  despair.  “You’ve  never  gone  and 
left  me  all  alone  ?  Oh,  Skipper  I  come  back, 
come  back  I  I  might  ride  ashore  on  your  back 
as  you  can  swim  so  well.  Skipper  I  Skip— per  I 
Hi  I  Come  here,  good  fellow!  Come  on.  Skip — 
per!  Skip — per ’’ 

Steenie’s  voice  died  away  falteringly,  echoed 
back  to  him  from  the  wall  of  fog,  seawards  and 
the  gaunt,  grey,  ghostly  cliffs  behind. 

He  recollected  mother,  busy  far  away  at  Mrs. 
Thomas’s  wash-house,  out  of  all  hearing.  He 
remembered  father  and  the  other  men  out  fish¬ 
ing,  the  Cove  deserted,  and,  now,  even  “The 
Skipper’’  disappeared! 

Steenie  felt  forlorn  and  forsaken  indeed.  Sit¬ 
ting  down  on  a  rock  he  lifted  up  his  voice  and 
howled  as  if  his  heart  would  break. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Joe  Thomas  had  not  gone  out  fishing  with  his 
father  and  brother.  He  had  walked  over  to 
Winstaple  to  fetch  some  medicine  for  his  moth¬ 
er’s  rehumatism.  He  was  returning  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  and  had  just  reached  the  top  of  the  cliff 
path  which  led  down  to  the  Cove,  when  he  heard 
a  deep  bark  proceeding  from  the  foggy  depths 
below.  Another  minute,  and  “The  Skipper’’ 
bounded  to  meet  him— “The  Skipper’’  wet  and 
dripping  and  evidently  in  a  great  state  of  ex¬ 
citement. 

“Down  !  old  man,  ’’  cried  Joe,  patting  the  dog, 
and  turning  off  to  the  path  that  led  to  hie  own 
cottage. 

“The  Skipper’’  looked  disappointed.  He  ran 
a  few  yards  down  the  other  path  which  led  to 
Steenie’s  home,  wagged  his  tail  imploringly  and 
barked  again. 

But  Joe  took  no  notice,  and  proceeded  on  his 
way. 

“The  Skipper’’  ran  on  to  his  own  home.  He 
tore  sniffing  round  the  house,  and  scratched  at 
the  back  door,  which  stood  ajar,  till  it  flew 
open,  and  then  bounded  in. 

Thereby  disturbing  Mrs.  Lil,  the  white  cat, 
who  lay,  as  usual,  snugly  asleep  in  father’s  arm¬ 
chair.  “The  Skipper’’  stood  in  front  of  her  and 
barked  rudely  and  noisily,  then  turned  away  in 
disgust,  and  searched  the  house  in  vain.  Not 
a  soul  was  at  home. 

Then  he  trotted  up  the  hill  again  and  turned 
into  the  Thomases’  cottage.  His  joy  knew  no 
bounds  when  he  found  mother  there,  hanging 
out  the  washing  in  the  garden.  He  jumped 
round  her,  barking.  He  ran  a  few  yards  down 
the  path,  and  stood  barking  at  her  to  follow. 
At  last  he  actually  seized  her  apron  between  his 
teeth  and  tried  to  draw  her  along  with  him. 

“Get  along.  Skipper!’’  remonstrated  mother, 
“I’m  busy.’’ 

“Why,  what  ails  the  dog,  I  wonder?’’  asked 
Joe;  “he  went  on  like  that  with  me  as  I  came 
down.  ’  ’ 

Mother  stopped  short,  a  clothee-peg  in  her 
hand. 

“What  ails  the  dog,  d’ye  say  ?  Why,  ain’t 
the  boy  with  him  ?’’ 

“I  ain’t  seen  him  about,’’  responded  Joe, 
“but  the  fog’s  that  thick - ’’ 

“And  he’s  wet,  wet;  he’s  been  in  the  sea — ’’ 

She  let  old  Thomas’s  beautifully  washed,  beet 
Sunday  shirt  drop  in  the  mud,  and  tore  off  down 
the  path  to  her  cottage. 

“The  Skipper’’  followed.  But  he,  knowing 
what  she  did  not,  waited  at  the  gate. 
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Mother  gave  one  hasty  glance  round  the 
kitchen,  one  terriBed  and  unanswered  cry  of 
“Steenie!”  and  then  rushed  out  again. 

“The  Skipper”  barked  with  joy,  and  ran 
bounding  on  before  her  down  to  the  shore. 
Mother  ran  after  him,  fear  giving  her  wings. 
Joe  followed. 

Once  on  the  beach,  the  dog  headed  fur  the 
fast-narrowing  strip  of  sand  towards  the  Point. 

“The  Point,  Joe,  the  Point!”  shrieked 
mother.  “Oh !  the  child  !  The  child!” 

“The  Skipper”  was  the  first  to  reach  the  spot 
where  the  shore  ended,  and  the  tide  had  already 
reached  the  cliff.  Away,  out  in  the  fog,,  the 
rocks  lay  off  the  Point.  He  paused  a  moment, 
as  if  to  encourage  the  others,  and  then  plunged 
into  the  water. 

Joe  Thomas  threw  off  his  coat  and  stooped  to 
unlace  his  boots. 

“There’s  time  yet,”  he  cried,  glanicng  round 
at  familiar  landmarks.  “The  rocks  ain’t  cov¬ 
ered  yet,  I’m  sartin!  I’ll  follow  the  dog;  he 
knows  where  he  is!” 

Joe  and  “The  Skipper”  vanished  into  the 
mist,  and  mother,  left  alone  upon  the  shore, 
flung  har  apron  over  her  head  with  a  gesture  of 
despair. 

Meanwhile  Steenie,  feeling  himself  utterly 
deserted,  both  by  man  and  beast,  sat  awhile 
howling  on  the  rock,  chilled  to  the  bone  by  the 
raw  fog,  and  the  “cruel  crawling  foam,”  creep¬ 
ing  every  moment  nearer  and  nearer. 

Yet  he  remembered  at  this  moment  what 
mother  had  told  him  about  God  being  always 
near  him,  ready  to  take  care  of  him.  God,  he 
knew,  could  do  everything;  God  could  see  down 
through  the  fog  and  see  how  miserable  be  was, 
and  lonely  and  frightened,  and  that  he  could 
not  get  home. 

Ha !  what  was  that  T  A  splashing  from  behind 
a  rock.  Had  the  tide  reached  him  at  last  ? 

Steenie  jumped  up,  feeling  sure  the  worst 
had  come. 

But  someone  else  jumped  up  too.  A  familiar 
black  head  appeared  out  of  the  water,  and  the 
next  minute  “Ihe  Skipper”  himself,  with  a 
shake  and  a  bound,  sprang  upon  the  rock,  and 
greeted  Steenie  with  a  bark  and  a  shower  of 
spray. 

“Oh,  Skipper!”  cried  Steenie,  in  a  flutter  of 
joy,  flinging  hie  arms  round  the  dog’s  neck. 

“Oh!  you’re  there,  are  you,  youngster?”  It 
was  Joe’s  voice  that  answered  ;  “you  bide  still  a 
moment,  or  you’ll  slip  off,”  he  went  on,  half 
swimming,  half  wading  up  to  the  rock.  “Now, 
give  us  a  hand.  You’ve  got  to  come  for  a  ride 
on  my  back,  same  as  if  you  was  a  babby  again  !” 

At  any  other  time  Steenie  would  have  strongly 
resented  being  called  a  “babby.”  But  now  he 
was  too  happy  to  care,  and  thus,  pick-a-back, 
did  he  reach  the  beach  and  his  mother’s  arms. 

“How  funny!”  laughed  Steenie,  half  throttled 
with  hugging;  “mother  crying  and  ‘The  Skip¬ 
per’  barking,  both  ’cos  they’re  so  glad  !” — The 
Quiver. 


A  HOBSB’8  MBMOBT. 

That  horses  have  memories,  and  good  ones, 
too,  is  shown  by  an  incident  which  took  place 
on  the  fair  grounds  at  Wooster,  Ohio,  recently. 
Last  year  ^e  Russian  Ally,  Woodbird,  while 
quartered  in  a  stall  on  the  fair  grounds,  was 
terribly  frightened  by  a  small  snake  which  got 
into  her  manger.  She  was  in  such  fear  that 
she  had  to  be  removed.  This  ^ar  the  same 
stall  was  assigned  Woodbird.  When  she  saw 
the  manger  she  began  trembling  violently  and 
finally  fell  over  and  acted  as  if  taken  with  a 
chill.  All  efforts  to  quiet  the  filly  failed,  and 
she  was  taken  to  another  stall,  where  she  became 
quiet  and  contented. — Horse  World. 


CUIUNO  OF  HEBBINGS. 

When  about  six  years  old,  Janet  was  taught  in 
her  geography  lesson  that  “Yarmouth  is  cele 
brated  for  the  curing  of  herrings.”  Oh,  how 
funny  it  must  be,”  she  exclaimed,  “to  see  the 
little  ill  herring  sitting  round  getting  better!” 


A  PLEASUBE  BOOK. 

She  is  an  old  woman,  but  her  face  is  serene  and 
peaceful,  though  trouble  has  not  passed  her  by. 
She  seems  utterly  above  the  little  worries  and 
vexations  which  torment  the  average  woman  and 
leave  the  lines  of  care  for  every  one  to  read. 
The  Fretful  Woman  asked  her  one  day  for  the 
secret  of  her  happiness,  and  the  beautiful  old 
face  shone  as  with  a  newly  risen  joy. 

“My  dear,”  she  said,  “I  keep  a  Pleasure 
Book.  ’  ’ 

“A  what  ?” 

“A  Pleasure  Book.  Long  ago  I  learned  that 
there  was  no  day  so  dark  and  gloomy  that  it  did 
not  contain  some  ray  of  pleasure,  and  I  have 
made  it  the  business  of  my  life  to  write  down 
the  little  things  which  mean  so  much  to  a 
woman.  I  have  a  book  for  every  year  since  I 
left  school,  and  a  place  for  every  day.  It  is  but 
a  little  thing:  the  new  gown,  the  chat  with  a 
friend,  the  thoughtfulness  of  the  husband,  a 
flower,  a  book,  a  walk  in  the  field,  a  letter,  a 
concert  or  a  drive ;  but  it  all  goes  into  my  Pleas¬ 
ure  Book,  and  when  I  am  inclined  to  fret  I  have 
only  to  read  a  few  pages  to  see  what  a  happy, 
blessed  woman  I  am.  You  may  see  my  treasures 
if  you  will.” 

Slowly  the  peevish,  discontented  woman  turned 
over  the  pages  of  the  book  her  friend  brought 
her,  reading  a  little  here  and  there.  One  day’s 
entries  ran  thus:  “Had  a  pleasant  letter  from 
mother.  Saw  a  beautiful  lily  in  a  window. 
Found  the  pin  I  thought  I  had  lost.  Saw  such 
a  bright,  happy  girl  on  the  street.  Husband 
brought  some  roses  in  the  evening.” 

Bits  of  verse  and  lines  from  her  daily  reading 
have  gone  into  the  Pleasure  Book  of  this  world- 
wise  woman,  until  its  pages  are  a  storehouse  of 
truth  and  beauty. 

“Have  you  found  a  pleasure  for  every  day  ?” 
the  Fretful  Woman  asked. 

“For  every  day,”  the  low  voice  answered;  “I 
had  to  make  my  theory  come  true,  you  know.” 
Ihe  Fretful  Woman  remembered  that  on  one 
Christmas  day  the  only  eon  of  her  friend  had 
been  brought  home  dying.  Half  afraid,  she 
turned  to  the  page  for  December  25th  At  the 
top  was  written  :  “He  died  with  his  hand  in 
mine,  and  my  name  upon  his  lips,”  and  below 
the  lines  from  Lowell : 

**  Lone  watcher  on  the  mountain  height. 

It  is  right  precious  to  behold 
The  first  long  surf  of  climbing  light 
Flood  all  the  thirsty  east  with  gold ; 

“  Yet  God  deems  not  thine  aeried  sight 
More  worthy  than  our  twilight  dim. 

For  meek  obedience,  too,  is  light. 

And  following  that  is  finding  him." 

She  closed  the  book  lingeringly.  “Was  that 
a  pleasure?”  she  asked,  softly;  and  the  other 
answered : 

“Not  pleasure,  perhaps,  but  it  was  balm.” — 
Woman’s  Home  Companion. 


THEY  ABE  CHIL.DBKN. 

Don’t  expect  too  much  of  them :  it  has  taken 
you  forty  years  it  may  be,  to  make  you  what  you 
are,  with  all  your  lessons  of  experience,  and  I 
will  dare  say  you  are  a  faulty  being  at  best. 
Above  all,  don’t  expect  judgment  in  a  child  or 
patience  under  trial.  Sympathize  in  their  mis 
takes  and  troubles;  don’t  ridicule  them.  Re¬ 
member  not  to  measure  a  child’s  trial  by  your 
standard.  “As  one  whom  his  mother  comfort- 
etb,  ”  says  the  inspired  writer,  and  beautifully 
does  he  convey  to  us  the  deep  faithful  love  that 
ought  to  be  found  in  every  woman’s  heart,  the 
unfailing  sympathy  with  all  her  children’s 
griefs.  Let  the  memories  of  their  childhood  be 
as  bright  as  you  can  make  them.  Grant  them 
every  innocent  pleasure  in  your  power.  It  has 
often  roused  our  indignation  to  see  how  care¬ 
lessly  their  little  plane  were  thwarted  by  older 
persons,  when  a  very  little  trouble  on  their  part 
would  have  given  the  child  pleasure,  the  memory 
of  which  would  last  a  life-time.  Lastly,  don’t 


think  a  child  hopeless  because  it  betrays  som& 
very  bad  habits. 

We  have  known  children  who  seem  to  have* 
been  born  thieves  and  liars,  so  early  did  they 
display  these  most  undesirable  traits  of  character, 
yet  we  have  lived  to  see  them  become  noble  men 
and  women  and  ornaments  to  society.  We  must, 
confess  they  had  wise,  affectionate  parents. 
Whatever  else  you  may  be  compelled  by  your 
circumstances  in  life  to  deny*your  child,  give  it 
what  it  most  values,  plenty  of  love. 

THE  l»00  THAT  SWALLOWED  THE  PSALM 
BOOK. 

Robert  Moffat,  the  great  missionary  to  the- 
Bechuanas,  in  Africa,  told  this  story  to  the- 
children,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  not  long  be¬ 
fore  his  death : 

There  was  a  very  wicked  chief,  al  swearing, 
drunken,  cruel  wretch.  He  could  not  bear  the 
missionaries;  and  he  especially  hated  their 
books.  He  hated  these  books  because  he  saw 
that,  whenever  any  of  hie  drinking  companions 
began  to  read  them,  they  ceased  to  be  drunk¬ 
ards,  and  turned  away  from  him  and  hie  evil 
ways.  Now  this  man  had  a  dog  that  was  a© 
wicked  and  savage  as  himself.  And  it  was  a 
favorite  sport  with  the  master,  when  Sunday 
came  round,  and  the  Christians  began  to  go- 
past  to  the  church,  to  set  hie  savage  dog  to 
bark  and  snap  at  their  heels.  One  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  a  strange  thing  happened.  Ihe  dog  swal¬ 
lowed  a  psalm  book.  The  way  was  this.  Mr. 
Moffat  had  got  the  psalms  printed  and  bound 
in  a  little  book  by  themselves.  For  boards  he- 
used  sheep  skin,  and  sometimes  the  skins  wero 
new  and  soft.  A  good  old  lady,  who  had  been 
at  church  in  the  morning,  came  out  of  the  door 
of  her  round  hut  in  the  afternoon  to  read  her 
book  of  psalms.  And  lik©  some  people  in  this 
country  who  read  psalms  in  the  afternoon,  eh© 
fell  asleep.  And  while  she  slept,  the  psalm 
book,  with  boards  not  long  since  cut  from  a 
new  skin,  fell  out  of  her  hands  to  the  ground^ 
and  the  wicked  chief’s  dog  passing  at  that 
moment,  and  smelling  the  new  skin,  thought 
it  was  a  savory  morsel  in  his  way,  snapped  it 
up,  and  chewed  it  and  swallowed  it,  skin,  psalms 
and  all.  Just  then  the  good  old  Bechuana  lady 
awoke,  and  saw  the  last  vestige  of  her  book 
going  down  the  dog’s  throat.  “Oh,  you  wicked,, 
thieving  dog !”  she  cried.  “Have  you  swallowed 
my  psalm  book  ?”  At  that  moment  the  dog’s 
master  came  up. 

“What!”  he  shouted;  “has  my  dog  swal¬ 
lowed  one  of  the  Christian  books?”  Ho 
stamped,  he  raged,  he  swore  wild,  bad  oaths. 
He  said  that  his  dog  was  spoiled  now.  It  had 
eaten  a  Christian  book,  and  would  be  good  to 
bite  and  tear  never  more.  You  see,  although 
that  was  a  bad  man,  who  did  not  mean  to  say  a 
good  word  about  the  Gospel,  he  was  really  bear¬ 
ing  witness  that  the  Gospel  did  on©  thing  thor¬ 
oughly;  it  turned  bad  lives  into  good  ones.  He- 
believed  it  would  take  the  savageness  even  froio 
a  dog. 

A  FAITHFUL  DOG. 

LFrom  the  London  Standard.] 

Speaking  of  the  late  Prince  Nicholaus  Ester- 
hazy,  I  may  mention  that  his  dog  Nero  followed 
the  body  of  hie  master  to  the‘grave.  The  faith¬ 
ful  animal  walked  unobserved  under  the  hearse 
from  the  palace  to  the  church,  and  again  from 
the  church  to  the  railway  station,  and  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  move  from  the  carriage  contain¬ 
ing  the  cofiSn.  The  dog  also  went  with  the 
mourners  to  Eisenstadt,  where  the  remains  were 
interred,  and  there  he  pays  ^daily  visits  to  the 
chapel  where  the  Prince  is  entombed.  The  case 
may  remind  us  of  the  Newfoundland  dog  Mark, 
who  belonged  to  Richard  Wagner,  and  who  also 
followed  the  hearse  containing  his  master’s  re¬ 
mains  to  Wahnfried,  where  they  were  laid  to 
rest.  Mark,  like  Nero,  could  not  for  days  be 
removed  by  force  or'persuasion  from  the  grave. 
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LIVING. 

“  How  to  make  lives  worth  livinK  ?” 

The  question  haunts  us  every  day; 

It  colors  the  first  blush  of  sunrise. 

It  deepens  the  twilight’s  last  ray. 

There  is  nothing  that  brings  us  a  drearier  pain 
Than  the  thought  “We  have  lived,  we  are  living  in  vain.” 

We  need,  each  and  all,  to  be  needed. 

To  feel  we  have  something  to  give 
Toward  soothing  the  moan  of  earth's  hunger; 

And  we  know  that  then  only  we  live 
'When  we  feed  one  another  as  we  have  been  fed 
'From  the  hand  that  gives  body  and  spirit  their  bread. 

Our  lives  they  are  well  worth  the  living 
When  we  lose  our  small  selves  on  the  whole. 

And  feel  the  strong  surges  of  be'ng 
Throb  through  us,  one  heart  and  one  soul. 

Eternity  bears  up  each  honest  endeavor; 

The  life  lost  for  love  is  life  saved  forever. 

—Lucy  Larcom. 

THE  CHIMNEY  SWALLOW. 

Ihe  chimney  swallowe  are  the  first  of  the  epe- 
>cie8  to  appear  in  the  spring.  Before  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  white  people,  they  built  their  nests  in 
hollow  trees,  which  is  a  practice  still  continued 
'where  there  are  not  many  houses. 

Audubon  tells  of  a  sycamore  in  Ohio  which 
-was  calculated  to  be  two  or  three  hundred  years 
•old.  The  tree  was  five  and  a  half  feet  in  diame¬ 
ter,  and  the  hollow  was  filled  fiiteen  feet  upward 
with  decayed  nests,  feathers, etc. , deposited  therein 
y'ear  after  year  by  these  birds.  It  has  been  ob- 
tserved  that  if  one  of  these  abiding  places  be  dis¬ 
turbed,  as  they  must  be  if  investigated,  the 
birds  will  not  return  to  it.  Audubon  having 
•determined  to  see  the  inside  of  one  of  these  trees 
when  the  birds  were  in  it,  hit  upon  an  ingenious 
plan. 

He  had  a  piece  sawed  out  at  a  height  at  which 
he  could  easily  enter  the  hollow  space.  This  was 
done,  in  the  day  time  when  the  birds  were 
4way,  and  the  piece  carefully  put  back  in  its 
place  again.  In  the  night,  after  the  swallows 
-were  settled  to  rest,  he  carefully  removed  the 
piece  and  crawled  into  the  tree,  having  with 
him  a  dark  lantern.  He  was  much  gratified  to 
hnd  that  he  had  got  inside  without  disturbing 
^he  tenants,  and  as  soon  as  he  could  settle  him¬ 
self  into  a  position  for  observation,  he  turned 
the  light  upwards.  The  tree  was  literally  lined 
with  the  birds.  They  were  clinging  to  its  sides 
packed  as  close  as  sardines  in  a  box.  The 
naturalist  afterwards  took  measurements  and 
found  that  this  rendezvous  accommodated  about 
<''ght  thousand  swallows.  These  birds  have  a 
^•urious  way  of  collecting  the  material  for  their 
viests.  A  great  number  of  them  will  be  seen  in 
-<he  neighborhood  of  a  dead  or  decayed  tree, 
-'vbirling  and  diving  through  the  air  as  if  in 
<>ursuit  of  insects,  when  all  at  once  one  of  the 
birds  will  throw  its  body  suddenly  against  a 
twig,  grapple  it  with  the  feet  and  by  an  in- 
v-tantaneouB  jerk  snap  it  short  off,  and  fiy  away 
vith  it  grasped  tightly  between  its  feet,  to  the 
•  himney  where  the  nest  is  to  be  built.  These 
t^ticks  are  fastened  to  the  wall  of  the  chimney 
iiy  means  of  a  gummy  secretion  which  mixes 
iteelf  with  the  saliva.  Then  other  sticks  are 
fastened  to  these  in  a  semi  circular  form,  cross- 
'ugand  interweaving  so  as  to  extend  the  nest 
•outwards  from  the  wall.  Then  the  whole  is 
^’lued  together  with  the  gluey  saliva  which  is 
spread  around  iho  lop  of  it  to  make  it  secure. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  nests  are  nearly 
.iilways  built  on  ibe  east  side  of  the  chimney, 
..-ind  they  are  never  built  more  than  bight  feet 
below  the  entrance.  There  are  from  four  to  six 
4>ggs  which  are  l.tid  on  the  rough  sticks  forming 
'he  nest,  and  two  broods  are  raised  in  a  season. 
'Phe  young  birds  are  blind  for  a  considerable 
time.  Someti'i'cs  one  falh  out  of  the  nest,  and 
falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  chimney,  but  it  will 
crawl  back  to  the  top  again  and  cling  there 
•where  the  mother  bird  feeds  it  and  cares  for  it 
until  it  can  fly. — Wide  Awake. 


THE  MOVSE  BIUTCLE  BECOBD. 

Just  fancy  a  mouse  with  the  bicycle  fad  I  ex¬ 
claims  the  Evening  Sun.  Yet  that  such  a  thing 
is  not  only  possible,  but  an  actual  fact  the  fol¬ 
lowing  story  shows :  A  woman  used  to  keep  her 
bicycle  in  a  cellar,  slung  from  the  ceiling  by 
ropes.  One  night  a  mouse  ran  down  the  ropes 
on  an  exploring  expedition,  and  presently  landed 
on  the  front  wheel.  His  weight  caused  it  to 
revolve,  and  the  harder  he  strove  to  clamber  up 
to  the  top  of  the  wheel  the  faster  it  went  round. 
In  the  morning,  when  a  servant  entered  the  cel¬ 
lar,  a  gaunt  gray  animal,  with  haggard  eyes, 
and  despair  engraved  on  every  feature,  was 
found  still  making  strenuous  efforts  to  attain 
its  object.  The  wheel  was  still  spinning,  and 
the  cyclometer  marked  twenty  eight  miles.  It 
was  probably  very  small  comfort  to  the  little  beast 
that  it  had  made  a  record— for  mice. 

TUE  QUEEN  AND  THE  HIULE. 

Queen  Victoria’s  alleged  statement  to  an  Afri¬ 
can  chief  that  the  Bible  was  the  secret  of  Eng¬ 
land’s  greatness  has  often  been  denied,  but  Rev. 
William  Hillierof  St.  Luke’s  Vicarage,  ShefiBeld, 
sends  us  proof  that  the  incident  has  some  foun¬ 
dation  in  fact.  A  letter  written  in  1849,  by  the 
Earl  of  Chichester,  on  behalf  of  the  Queen,  to 
Prince  Sagbua,  contains  this  passage:  “Com¬ 
merce  alone  will  not  make  a  nation  great  and 
happy  like  England.  England  has  become 
great  and  happy  by  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
Qod  and  Jesus  Christ.  ...  In  order  to  show 
how  much  the  Queen  values  God’s  W’ord,  she 
sends  with  this,  as  a  present  to  Sagbua,  a  copy 
of  this  Word.  ’  ’  The  letter  was  published  at  the 
time  in  The  Church  Missionary  Intelligencer. 
Mr.  Hillier  was  personally  acquainted  with  two 
missionaries  of  Abbeokuta,  Sagbua’s  country, 
who  witnessed  the  receipt  of  the  letter  and 
Bible.  The  late  Sir  Henry  Ponsonby,  who  has 
been  quoted  as  denying  the  truth  of  the  inci¬ 
dent,  acknowledged  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hillier, 
that  Lord  Chichester’s  message  probably  ex¬ 
plained  the  origin  of  the  story. 


MB.  JOHN  BULl.. 

Who  was  John  Bull,  and  what  did  he  do  ? 
An  article  in  “Temple  Bar’’  declares  that  he 
was  a  great  contrast  with  his  thin  melancholy 
face  to  the  well-fed  and  well-to  do  farmer  of 
“Punch’s’’  cartoons.  The  career  of  the  real 
John  Bull,  who  was  a  “Doctor  of  Musique, ’’ 
was  one  of  extraordinary  brilliancy,  but  it  had 
strange  breaks  and  changes  in  its  course.  John 
Bull  was  a  Somersetshire  lad,  and  he  received 
his  early  lessons  in  music  at  the  Chapel  Royal. 
At  twenty  years  of  age  he  was  organist  at  Here 
ford  Cathedral,  and  in  1585  he  was  recalled  to 
London  to  succeed  his  good  master  Blitheman 
as  the  Chapel  Royal  organist.  He  died  in  1628. 


A  LASSO  MADE  OF  WOMEN’S  UAIK. 

Up  the  Wenatchee  Valley,  on  the  Upper 
Columbia  River,  lives  an  old  Indian  chief 
named  Le  Pier  who  is  the  owner  of  a  most  re¬ 
markable  souvenir  of  the  early  days  on  the 
Western  frontier.  It  is  a  lasso  fifty  feet  long 
and  made  entirely  from  the  hair  taken  from 
scalps  of  white  women.  Though  the  old  In¬ 
dian  allows  but  few  people  to  see  it,  those  who 
have  seen  it  say  that  it  shows  the  dark  tresses 
of  brunette  women,  mingled  with  brown  and 
auburn,  and,  in  half  a  dozen  places,  yellow. 
There  are  traces  of  gray  and  white  twisted  here 
and  there  in  the  strange  lariat.  It  is  believed 
that  about  thirty  women  were  scalped  to  make 
this  fearful  relic,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  settlers  in  Blackfoot 
Valley.  Old  Le  Pier  sets  a  high  value  on  the 
grewsome  thing,  believing  it  to  have  some  occult 
power. — Yakiam  (Wash. )  Herald. 


Tenement  House  Chapter 

48  Henry  Street. 

Mbs.  Julian  Hkath,  Chairman. 

Miss  Anna  R.  Bbals.  Cor.  Sec’y. 

Miss  Chablotti  A.  Watbbbubt,  Rec.Seo’y. 
Miss  Claba  Fibld,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Aliob  C.  Matbb,  Snpt. 


THE  CLUB  OUTINGS. 

Of  course  all  our  clubs  and  clasees  have  wanted 
a  share  in  the  Fresh  Air  opportunities  and  Miss 
Mayer  has  had  to  do  a  good  deal  of  planning  and 
writing  to  arrange  for  each  according  to  its 
needs  and  desires.  We  have  already  told  of  the 
kindergarten  picnic  dowu  on  Staten  Island,  and 
many  of  the  little  ones  have  been  able  to  go  off 
since,  either  with  their  mothers  or  older  sisters, 
for  a  longer  stay. 

The  “Home  Makers’’  have  not  been  forgotten, 
and  perhaps  because  it  was  more  of  a  novelty  to 
them  to  be  remembered  in  this  way  and  to'  have 
a  holiday,  no  parties  have  been  happier  than 
these  two,  one  to  Orange,  and  one  to  Glen  Island. 
At  the  former  they  went  on  invitation  of  a  Cir¬ 
cle  who  had  a  good  lunch  awaiting  them,  and 
all  sorts  of  little  pleasures  arranged.  There  they 
got  out  into  the  fields  and  gathered  daisies  and 
wild  flowers,  and  seemed  to  renew  their  youth. 
One  poor  woman  worn  with  the  cares  of  a 
large  family,  confessed  that  she  had  never  taken 
a  day’s  rest  or  been  outside  the  city  since  she 
came  from  the  “old  country’’  many  years  ago. 
The  ladies  sang  for  them,  and  then  they  sang 
themselves  and  equally  enjoyed  both.  For  the 
Glen  Island  party  we  were  only  able  to  furnish 
the  tickets,  and  the  women  took  their  own 
luncheons,  but  the  long  sail  up  and  down  was 
delightfully^refreshing,  and  at  the  Island  there 
was  a  great  deal  to  be  seen. 

Last  week  the  girls’  club  was  offered  the  same 
privilege,  and’a  party  of  seventeen  started,  but 
like  young  people  in  all  ranks  of  life  they  were 
independent  and  preferred  to  meet  on  the  dock, 
being  also^  rather  dilatory  the  larger  number  of 
them  missed  the  boat  agreed  upon,  and  had  to 
come  up  later,  so  our  party  was  a  divided  one. 
We  who  were  early  saw  everything,  rode  the 
donkeys  and  the  horses  of  the  merry-go-round, 
visited  all  the  animals,  watched  the  little  chick¬ 
ens  in^the  incubator  pecking  their  way  out  of 
the  shells,  and  walked  all  about  the  lovely 
grounds.  Those  who  came  late  found  a  photo¬ 
grapher  who  took  cheap  tin  types,  and  they  were 
made  very  happy  by  a  group  that  was  “just 
grand,’’  their  one  adjective  of  commendation 
for  the  island  and  everything  on  it.  One  of  the 
girls  was  overheard  confiding  to  another  on  the 
way  home  that  although  pretty,  “it  was  awful 
slow,  so  quiet  like.’’  These  East  Side  people 
are  all  gregarious,  accustomed  to  live  in  a  crowd, 
they  are  apt  at  first  to  feel  rather  awed  and  de¬ 
pressed  by  the  great  open  stretches,  and  fright¬ 
ened  by  the  absence  of  light  and  noise  at  night. 
They  must  be  educated  up  to  enjoy  the  peace 
and  quiet  that  is  so  grateful  to  us,  and  not  the 
least  of  the  benefits  of  this  Fresh  Air  work  is  the 
moral  effect  of  awakening  this  smothered  but  la¬ 
tent  love  of  nature,  and  capacity  for  repose.  We 
often  wonder  how  long  it  will  be  before  we  can 
get  our  girls  to  really  enjoy  anything  but  danc¬ 
ing.  They  do  other  things  at  our  suggestion, 
and  are  pleased  when  they  accomplish  a  little 
fancy  work,  and  like  to  hear  music,  but  they 
grow  enthusiastic  only  at  the  thought  of  a 
dance,  and  no  holiday  or  entertainment  is  com¬ 
plete  without  it,  which  doubtless  accounted  for 
the  “slowness’’  of  Glen  Island.  We  tried  to  make 
up  by  singing  on  the  boat  coming  home.  The 
repertory  was  long  and  varied,  and  in  that  way 
we  worked  off  some  of  the  surplus  animal  spirits, 
but  we  wondered  why  the  favorite  songs  were, 
with  few  exceptions,  of  such  a  very  melancholy 
nature. 

The  New  Amsterdam  Street  Cleaning  League 
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has  been  the  most  enterprising  of  our  clubs  and 
arranged  for  its  own  outing  at  “Jones’s  Wood,’’ 
with  printed  tickets  and  a  wagon  all  decked  out 
with  flags  to  take  them  and  their  lunch  boxes 
up  and  back.  They  invited  Miss  Mayer  and 
our  Janitor  to  be  their  guests,  because  they 
“had  been  so  good  to  them.’’  A  merry  party 
started,  cheering  and  waving  flags,  and  had  a 
glorious  day.  This  is  a  club  of  Hebrew  boys 
and  girls,  and  they  are  always  very  eager  to 
organize  and  arrange  for  themselves,  and  to  do 
things  in  what  they  consider  the  proper  way. 
These  clubs  have  to  be  managed  on  an  entirely 
different  basis  from  those  of  our  other  young 
people  who  are  largely  of  Irish  parentage.  As 
our  readers  will  see  these  people  although  they 
may  live  all  huddled  together  in  one  district, 
cannot  be  classed  together  and  planned  for  in 
mass.  The  different  sets  are  quite  as  marked 
and  distinct  as  those  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
city,  and  it  requires  much  tact  and  judgment 
to  arrange  for  each  without  drawing  the  lines 
too  sharply  and  discriminating  against  any. 

In  Himmel  und  Erde,  Dr.  Carl  Muller  gives 
statistics  of  the  destruction  of  trees  by  light¬ 
ning  in  Germany  from  1879  to  1890,  by  which 
it  appears  that  fifty-six  oaks,  twenty  or  twenty- 
one  firs,  three  or  four  pines  were  struck,  but 
no  beeches.  Yet  the  proportions  of  the  various 
trees  in  the  German  forest  are  seventy  per  cent, 
of  beeches,  eleven  of  oaks,  eighteen  of  pines 
and  six  of  firs.  Beeches  would  seem  to  be  prac¬ 
tically  “immune’’  from  lightning  stroke  and 
therefore  a  comparatively  safe  tree  to  take  shel¬ 
ter  beneath.  Trees  standing  in  wet  ground  are 
more  liable  to  the  stroke  than  if  they  grow  in 
dry  soil.  Trees  rich  in  fatty  matter  and  resin 
during  summer  are  less  likely  to  be  struck  than 
trees  poor  in  oils.  Wood  pines,  though  rich  in 
fat  during  winter,  are  poorer  in  oils  during 
summer.  Living  wood  is  a  worse  conductor  than 
dead  wood,  hence  trees  with  dead  limbs  are  more 
likely  to  be  struck  than  sound  trees. 


In  Its  Worst  Form 


Severe  Case  of  Dyspepsia  Cured  by  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. 

“  I  was  troubled  for  many  years  with  dyspepsia  in 
its  woi>t  form  and  I  began  taking  Hood’s  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla.  I  am  now  able  to  eat  witbont  distress  and 
enjoy  three  meals  a  day.  1  can  do  my  own  work 
and  entertaia  my  friends  and  1  owe  it  all  to  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla.”  Mbs.  Laura  M.  Jackson,  Bennetts- 
burg,  N.  Y. 

“  I  was  troubled  with  dyspepsia  and  was  in  such 
a  condition  that  I  lived  in  misery  and  did  not  expect 
I  could  ever  be  cured.  I  was  persuaded  to  try 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla  and  in  a  short  time  I  was  able 
to  eat  without  distress;  am  now  entirely  well.” 
F.  B.  Limbkrger,  Creedmoor,  N.  Y. 

Hood’s  ®®"parilla 

The  best— in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 

DSfIc-  cure  nsnsea.  Indigestion,  bll- 
I  lOOQ  S  a  Ills  ionsneee.  .Kcents. 


HU.nAN’S  BOAKl)  UF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

“The  joy  of  witnessing  the  rapid  establish¬ 
ment  of  these  light- houses  in  the  darkness— our 
mission  schools — the  birth  of  souls  into  the 
kingdom  thus  extending  the  dominion  of  our 
Lord,  and  not  least,  the  gathering  of  an  army 
of  women  intensely  loyal  to  Christ  and  our  coun 
try,  who  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  prayer 
and  resolve  to  win  this  land  for  Christ;  all 
these  have  crowded  so  into  the  passing  seasons 
that  the  measure  of  years  seems  inadequate. 
Still  how  vast  is  the  work  awaiting  us!  In 
the  frontiers  and  in  the  heart  of  our  country, 
in  desert  places  and  in  our  teeming  cities  are 
millions  of  neglected  children  unreached  by 
Christian  influences.  For  Christ’s  sake  and 
humanity’s  sake  we  must  press  the  work  given 
us,  until  the  present  darkness  of  ignorance  and 
sin  has  given  way  to  the  dawn  of  that  fair  morn 
ing  of  eternal  day  that  shall  know  no  n  ght.’’ 
— Mrs.  James’s  annual  address. 

The  Work  in  Alaska. — The  report  for  last 
year  stated  that  there  have  been  eight  schools, 
with  twenty  five  teachers  and  five  hundred  and 
fourteen  pupils.  “That  Christian  work  is 
greatly  needed  in  Alaska  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  child  murder  is  yet  too  common,  and  witch¬ 
craft  still  practiced,  also  cruelties  to  the  sick 
and  aged.  The  Gospel  is  the  only  remedy  for 
these  evils,  and  the  quickest  and  most  satisfac- 
biry  results  are  among  the  children.’’ 

In  illustration  of  this  fact,  Dr.  Jackson  has 
given  briefly  the  story  of  one  life  from  infancy 
t )  the  age  of  sixteen  :  “When  she|]wa8  born,  her 
mother  gave  orders  to  have  her  thrown  out  to 
the  village  dogs.  Her  sister,  moved  to  pity, 
went  out  and  brought  her  back  into  the  hut 
and  cared  for  her  for  several  days.  But  finally 
she  too,  tired  of  the  responsibility,  and  a  second 
time  she  was  thrown  out  to  the^dogs.  Again 
God’s  providence  interfered,  and  a  neighbor 
took  her  in  and  brought  her  up.  At  iwelve  she 
was  sold  as  a  slave  wife,  but  was  treated  so 
cruelly  that  she  ran  away  to  one  of  the  mission 
stations,  where  she  was  taught  to  read  and  was 
also  taught  that  Jesus  loved  her.  She  became 
an  earnest  Christian,  speaks  six  dialects,  and  is 
now  interpreting  the  Gospel  for  some  r'ission 
aries  who  have  not  jet  learned  the  language.’’ 
This  girl,  at  one  place  last  summer  acted  as  Dr. 
Jackson’s  interpreter. 

Sitka. — The  hospital  work  here  is  of  great 
importance.  Four  native  girls  are  being  trained 
to  care  for  the  sick  and  “have  become  so 
efficient  that  their  services  are  in  constant 
demand.  ’’ 

Dr.  Wilbur  reported  an  epidemic  of  whooping 
cough,  of  which  he  had  been  a  victim:  “This 
disease  was  not  so  prevalent  in  the  mission  as 
in  the  ranches  where  many  cases  proved  fatal, 
the  patients  being  carelessly  exposed  and 
capillary  bronchitis  developing  in  most  cases. 
Rudolph  Walton,  an  ex  mission  boy  living  in 
one  of  the  cottages  lost  a  little  girl  from  this 
cause.  She  was  brought  to  the  hospital,  but 
the  disease  was  too  far  advanced  to  save  her. 
Rudolph  was  very  consistent  and  in  the  burial  ser¬ 
vices  put  away  all  ^the  old  customs  and  behaved 
like  a  true  Christian. 

“The  adverse  influence  of  the  Russian  priest 
continues  to  b6  felt  in  my  work.  Twice  during 
the  past  quarter  my  house  has  been  on  fire  and 
the  second  time  it  came  very  near  being  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  quick  action  of  our  boys  saved 
it  and  very  little  was  lost  The  numerical  show¬ 
ing  of  the  quarterly  report  manifests  a  decided 
increase  in  the  ranche  visiting.  This  is  due 
to  the  excellent  work  and  aid  of  Mies  Flora 
Campbell.  Although  of  another  tribe,  she  has 
acquired  the  Klinget  language  and  spends  much 
time  on  the  ranche.  She  is  enabled  to  learn 
where  the  sick  are  and  directs  me  to  them,  ac¬ 
companying  me  and  acting  as  interpreter.  Hsr 
help  is  thus  very  great,  and  she  also  attends  to 
cases  in  the  ranche  in  applying  remedies,  attend¬ 


ing  to  dressing,  etc.  SucL'aid  I  felt’the  need  of 
long  ago  and  I  am  most  glad  to  secure  her  assist¬ 
ance.  ’’  This  is  an  encouraging  result  of  the  school 
work.  Flora  Campbell  was  sent  by  Mrs.  Eliot 
F.  Shepard  to  Northfield,  and  she  afterwards  be¬ 
came  a  student  at  Carlisle.  Now  her  distinctive- 
work  is  that  of  a  Government  teacher  in  the 
public  school  for  natives  at  Sitka.  Her  home 
is  in  the  mission. 

Miss  Gibson  wrote:  “I  was  up  last  night  with 
a  young  girl  dying  with  consumption,  one  who- 
has  been  in  school  for  some  years;  her  life  has. 
been  indeed  a  beautiful  one,  and  death  has  no¬ 
fears  for  her.  She  asked  us  to  sing  the  hymn^ 
“  On  a  bright  and  golden  morning 
W’hen  the  Son  of  man  shall  come.” 

She  is  still  alive,  but  it  may  be  ‘the  goldeiv 
morning’  for  her  before  the  day  is  over.  Thank: 
you  so  much  for  your  prayers,  and  God  bless- 
you  all  at  the  end  of  the  line.’’  In  addition  to- 
helpers  in  the  hospital,  four  Alaskan  girls  are- 
now  employed  as  workers  among  their  own  peo- 
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pie.  Miss  Faouie  Willard  of  the  Chilcat  Mis- 
sioD,  and  Miss  Olga  Hilton  of  Russian  parentage, 
born  at  Sitka  and  educated  at  Northfield,  are  to 
give  instruction  at  the  Sitka  Mission;  another, 
Mies  Florence  Wells,  also  educated  in  the  East, 
has  been  appointed  teacher  in  the  Qovernment 
school  for  Indians  at  Chemawa,  Oregon. 

That  bright  little  paper,  the  “Nor  h  Star,” 
published  at  Sitka,  states  that  the  return  of 
Mies  Flora  Campbell,  the  visit  of  Edward  Mare- 
den,  Mies  Welle  and  other  natives  who  have  ac 
quired  a  liberal  education  in  the  States  have 
furnished  proof  to  these  girls  and  boys  of  the 
redoing  and  elevating  influence  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  and  fired  them  with  zeal  and  determina¬ 
tion,  so  that  in  the  Training  School  more  en¬ 
thusiasm  is  evinced  in  study  than  ever  before. 
A  number  of  Alaskan  boys  and  girls  have  been 
sent  East  to  school;  some  to  Carlisle,  Pa. 
Among  these  was  little  Healy  W'olfe,  a  half  blood 
Eskimo  of  eleven  years.  He  is  bright  and  capa¬ 
ble  of  making  his  mark  if  he  has  the  opportu¬ 
nity.  We  give  a  few  extracts  from  a  letter  writ 
ten  to  his  teacher,  dated  Lane  Seminary,  Cin 
cinnati :  “I  saw  two  whales  about  thirty-five 
feet  from  the  steamer.  They  were  very  big 
ones.  In  Taccma  we  went  to  see  the  school. 
When  we  reached  Cincinnati,  we  went  to  a 
church  and  there  Mr.  Marsden  talked  and  he 
took  me  on  the  platform.  They  made  me  stand 
on  a  chair  on  the  platform  and  Mr.  Marsden 


The  Blue  and  the  Gray. 


Both  men  and  women  are  apt  to  feel  a  little 
blue,  when  the  gray  hairs  begin  to  show.  It’s 
a  very  natural  feeling.  In  the  normal  condition 
of  things  gray  hairs  belong  to  advanced  age. 
They  have  no  business  whitening  the  head  of 
man  or  woman,  who  hae  not  begun  to  go 
down  the  slope  of  life.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  hair  turns  gray  regardless  of  age,  or  of 
life’s  seasons  ;  sometimes  it  is  whitened  by 
sickness,  but  more  often  from  lack  of  care. 
When  the  hair  fades  or  turns  gray  there’s  no 
need  to  resort  to  hair  dyes.  The  normal  color 
of  the  hair  is  restored  and  retained  by  the  use  of 

Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor. 

▲yer’s  Curebook,  "a  story  of  cures  told  by  the  cured.** 
loo  pages,  free.  J.  C.  Ayer  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


talked  about  me,  and  all  the  people  looked  at 
me,  and  after  the  meeting  was  over  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  shook  hands  with  me.”  Healey  is  now  at 
Carlisle  in  the  largest  Indian  Training  School 
in  the  world.  Some  of  our  readers  may  recall 
that  Healey  was  an  abandoned  child,  picked  up 
by  the  crew  of  the  ‘ ‘ Bear,  ”  greatly  petted  if 
not  spoiled  by  the  sailors  and  brought  by  them 
to  the  training  school  at  Sitka.  He  is  now 
abou  to  realize  his  great  ambition — to  be  ‘‘a 
Boston  boy.” 

A  miner  on  the  Yukon  relates  the  following : 
‘‘While  coming  down  the  river,  we  camped  one 
Sunday  at  an  isolated  native  village  above  Fort 
Yukon.  While  sitting  in  a  large  tent  talking  to 
a  sick  Indian,  the  other  natives  came  in  and 
seated  themselves  around  a  vacant  place  at  one 
end  of  the  tent  where  a  small  blanket  was  spread 
on  the  ground,  which  was  soon  occupied  by  an 
Indian.  At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  we 
concluded  that  there  was  to  be  a  medicine  dance 
and  that  this  individual  was  the  shaman,  but 
to  our  amazement  he  began  to  distribute  some 
hymn  books  and  presently  they  were  singing 
‘‘Sweet  By  and  By,  ”  in  their  own  language, 
and  the  native  minister,  for  such  be  was,  read 
a  chapter  in  the  New  Testament  and  offered  up 
a  prayer  from  the  very  depths  of  sincerity. 
After  singing  another  familiar  hymn,  the  min¬ 
ister  delivered  a  sermon  which  was  listened  to 
very  attentively  by  his  congregation.  It  would 
be  hard  to  find  a  more  devout  circle  of  worship¬ 
ers  than  this  small  gathering  of  Indians  situated 
hundreds  of  miles  from  any  mission.” 

St.  Lawrence  Island. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gambell 
‘‘reported  last  August,  by  the  last  mail,  that  the 
people  were  greatly  interested  in  the  Bible. 
Both  old  and  young  seemed  intent  upon  learning 
more  about  the  missionaries’  God  and  Saviour.” 

H.  E.  B. 

FOR  THE  WINTER  IVINDOW-OARUKN. 

It  is  a  good  time  now  to  begin  to  prepare  the 
window  plants  for  winter.  Vick’s  Magazine 
says:  Of  begonias  we  can  particularly  advise 
Semperfiorens  rosea.  Argents  guttata,  and  Argy- 
rotigma  picta. 

A  go^  selection  of  geraniums  would  be 
Magaret  de  Layre,  meteor,  suovenir  de  mirande, 
Mrs.  James  Vick,  Madame  de  Luc,  prelection, 
pink  gem,  and  queen  of  the  whites  improved. 
Bijou  and  Marshal  McMahon  are  desirable  varie¬ 
gated  leaved  geraniums,  and  a  rose  geranium 
for  its  fragrance  is  desirable. 

Abutilon  golden  fleece  is  an  excellent  winter 
plant;  anthericum  vitatum  variegatum,  aspidis¬ 
tra  lurida  variegata  are  excellent  variegated 
foliage  plants.  A  good  bulb  or  two  of  calls  can 
be  started  in  September.  Jersey  beauty  and 
Lady  Cook  are  two  good  heliotropes.  0.xalis 
floribunda  alba  and  O  rosea  are  excellent  winter 
bloomers.  So  also  is  solanum  jasminoides 
grandiflorum,  Mahernia  odorata  is  an  excellent, 
free  blooming,  little  plant  with  yellow,  sweet 
scented  flowers.  Of  roses,  clothilde  soupert  akd 
pink  soupert  can  be  recommended.  And  then 
about  the  flrst  of  October  a  stock  of  bulbs 
should  be  secured  and  potted — Dutch  hyacinths 
and  tulips,  Roman  hyacinths,  narcissus,  Ireesias, 
and  other  bulbs. 


HOUSEHOLD. 

Infant  Diet. — A  great  deal  of  attention  is 
rightly  paid  in  these  days  to  infant  diet,  and 
every  mother  knows  how  important  it  is,  especially 
in  the  warm  weather,  to  watch  most  carefully 
over  the  milk.  Often  the  carefully  prepared 
modified  milk  is  used  and  where  this  cannot  be 
obtained  the  milk  can  be  sterilized  at  home  and 
any  water  used  with  it  most  carefully  boiled.  A 
writer  in  ‘‘The  Medical  Era”  says  that  ‘‘an  im 
portant  thing  not  always  considered  is  the  way 
the  milk  goes  into  the  child’s  -stomach.  The 
bottles  are  so  constructed  that  the  milk  goes 
down  too  fast.  Every  child  who  sucks  at  the 
breast  has  to  work  for  what  it  gets.  One  of  the 
great  troubles  in  artificial  feeding  is  that  the  milk 
is  cascaded  into  the  stomach  and  immediately  cas¬ 
caded  back  again.  The  most  of  the  sick  babies 
are  made  so  by  some  prepared  stuff  being  cas¬ 
caded  into  their  stomachs  in  enormous  quanti¬ 
ties.  Quantity  is  a  great  element  in  these  dis¬ 
orders.  Too  much  food  makes  babies  sick,  even 
where  the  food  is  fresh  milk.  The  mothers 
might  put  a  piece  of  pure,  clean  sponge  into  the 
nipple,  so  that  the  child  must  work  with  its 
gums  and  lips  to  draw  the  milk,  and  thus  obvi¬ 
ate  the  too  rapid  flow.  ”  Another  writer  suggests 
that  when  the  baby  is  a  little  older  and  passing 
through  that  much  dreaded  period,  the  ‘‘second 
summer.”  it  is  well  to  vary  the  diet  a  little, 
with  the  sterilized  milk  to  have  broths  with  rice 
boiled  in  them,  beef  juice,  thoroughly  cooked, 
cracked  wheat  with  now  and  then  a  soft  boiled 
egg  or  milk  toast,  and  ‘‘Womankind”  gives  the 
following  receipt  to  add  to  the  baby’s  menu : 

Nckseby  Biscuit. — Nursery  biscuits  are  highly 
recommended  for  the  younger  members  of  the 
family.  To  make  them,  set  a  sponge  in  the 
usual  way — say,  with  one  quart  of  milk — adding 
flour  to  form  a  stiff  batter;  let  it  rise;  when 
raised,  add  one  more  quart  of  milk  with  four 
ounces  of  sugar  dissolved  in  it,  also  the  usual 
amount  of  salt.  Then,  for  this  quantity,  take 
one  pound  of  arrowroot  and  add  to  it  what  flour 
you  think  will,  with  the  arrowroot,  form  a  rather 
stiff  dough;  add  half  a  pound  of  butter  and  rub 
it  in  very  firm ;  break  down  the  sponge  with  the 
other  quart  of  milk — break  it  clown  very  fine; 
then  add  the  flour,  arrowroot,  etc.,  and  mix. 
When  mixed  either  knead  it  very  fine  or  pass  it 
through  rollers;  let  it  raise,  then  knead  or  break 
down  again,  as  the  dough  must  be  very  fine. 
When  again  raised,  break  it  up  into  one  ounce 
pieces,  mould  them  up  nice  and  clear — overhand 
moulding— set  them  on  the  board,  wash  them 
with  water,  then  place  them  on  level  baking 
pans,  set  the  pans  in  boxes,  turn  another  box 
over  and  let  them  prove  up  light,  but  not  light 
enough  to  fall  in  the  baking.  When  proved, 
bake  in  a  steady  beat;  they  must  be  fully  baked. 
When  baked,  place  them  away  to  dry  right 
through — a  dry  prover  would  be  beet — when  dry 
they  are  ready  for  use.  To  use  them,  put  on  in 
a  teacup,  cover  it  with  lukewarm  water;  let  it 
remain  until  plumped  up,  then  add  milk,  sugar, 
honey  or  what  is  needed,  and  with  a  spoon  beat 
it  into  a  pulp;  it  is  then  ready  for  the  infant. 


If  properly  made,  one  of  them  should  ‘‘plump 
up”  and  till  a  large  teacup. 

Sandwiches. — Nasturtium  sandwiches  are  said 
to  be  dainty  and  appetizing.  Cut  your  bread 
into  thin  slices  and  butter  them;  take  a  num 
ber  of  the  bright  colored  nasturtium  leaves  which 
have  been  previously  placed  for  half  an  hour 
in  a  bowl  of  i(%  water,  and  sprinkle  a  little 
white  pepper,  salt  and  mustard  over  the  leaves, 
pouring  off  the  water  flrst.  Bruise  them  lightly 
with  a  wexiden  spexm,  and  place  a  thin  layer  cif 
the  flower  leaves  between  the  buttered  slices 
of  bread,  and  a  most  delicious  sandwich  is  the 
result. 

Serving  Cucumbers. — This  delicious  vegeta¬ 
ble  is  not  as  unhealthy  as  many  think  if  properly 
prepared  for  the  table.  When  not  freshly  gath¬ 
ered,  some  hours  before  serving,  the  cucumbers 
should  be  pared,  sliced  very  thin,  sprinkled  with 
salt  and  left  to  stand  for  several  hours  when  the 
acrid  juice  should  be  poured  off,  the  cucumbers 
rinsed  and  chilled  with  pounded  ice.  Just  be¬ 
fore  setviug,  drain  off  the  water  and  season  with 
salt,  pepper  and  vinegar  or  a  plain  French  dress¬ 
ing.  When  just  gathered  they  need  only  to  be 
I  chilled  in  ice  water  before  the  dressing  is  added. 

COLD  CONSTRUCTION. 

A  piece  of  information  that  at  this  time  is  not 
without  interest  when  the  freezing^  of  quick¬ 
sands  IS  so  often  used  by  engioeers  in  excavat¬ 
ing  for  foundations,  is  brought  forward  by  the 
Loudon  Architect.  It  says:  Freezing  is  occa¬ 
sionally  emploved  in  the  north  of  Europe  as  an 
auxiliary  in  the  carrying  out  of  foundations. 
The  first  application  was  in  the  Siberian  mines. 
In  order  to  reach  the  gold  bearing  rock,  which 
is  in  many  places  beneath  strata  of  gravel  and 
sand  containing  watery  seams,  the  natural  cold 
of  the  winter  season  is  turned  to  account.  The 
ground  is  kept  clear  of  snow,  so  as  to  permit 
the  cold  to  penetrate  as  deeply  as  possible,  after 
which  the  surface  is  thaw^  by  fires  until  a 
shallow  layer  of  earth  can  be  removed.  The 
freezing  is  then  allowed  to  proceed  and  the 
thawing  operation  repeated,  and  this  is  con¬ 
tinued  as  long  as  the  cold  weather  lasts.  In  this 
way,  through  the  long  Siberian  winters,  omd 
excavations  are  made  to  the  gold  bearing  rocks, 
the  depth  attained  being  from  25  to  73  feet,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  duration  of  the  cold  season. 
Artificial  cold  for  purposes  of  excavation  was 
used  first  by  Poetsen  in  1883.  By  hie  process 
of  the  circulation  of  cold  brine  through  a  series 
of  buried  pipes,  the  most  difficult  quicksand 
may  be  made  hard  enough  to  be  excavated  like 
rock.  It  was  used  in  sinking  the  shaft  at  the 
Courrieres  mines.  Among  the  applications  of 
the  freezing  process  are  the  sinking  of  the  shafts 
for  the  cylinder  of  the  hydraulic  elevator  for  the 
canal  lift  at  Lee  Fontinettes  and  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  tunnel  at  Stockholm.  The  latter  work 
was  executed  entirely  by  the  introduction  of 
cold  air  into  the  working  chamber  at  the  head 
of  the  tunnel,  the  cold  preventing  the  infiltration 
of  water  until  the  beton  lining  was  built,  and 
the  work  of  excavating  and  lining  being  carried 
on  at  temperatures  ranging  between  0  degrees 
and  25  degrees  F.— Architecture  and  Building. 
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MUSIC. 

MINISTRY  OF  MUSIC. 

By  Rer.  Llewellyn  H.  Parsons. 

Addresa  delivered  at  North  {..ondon  Choral  Festival. 

“And  when  the  burnt  offering  began,  the 
song  of  the  Lord  began  aUo  with  the  trumpets. '  ’ 
2  Chron.  xxix.  27. 

A  great  national  festival— a  great  national 
Sabbath.  The  State  has  become  a  Church — the 
population  a  congregation.  King,  high  officers 
of  State,  priests,  Levitee,  people,  are  simply 
worshippers,  participants  in  a  great  ordinance  of 
consecration.  “And  when  the  burnt  offering 
began,  the  song  of  the  Lord  began  with  the 
trumpets  and  instruments.”  That — the  union 
of  song  and  trumpet — union  of  choir  and  coo 
gregation — shows  the  character  of  the  Festival, 
and  sets  the  standard  for  all  worship  in  and  out 
of  the  House  of  Qod.  The  point  I  am  anxious 
to  make  paramount  is  this,  viz.,  the  significant 
association  of  song  and  sacrifice.  Song  expresses 
the  meaning  of  sacrifice,  and  sacrifice  the  true 
spirit  of  song.  Song,  the  inspiration  of  sacri¬ 
fice — sacrifice,  the  inspiration  of  song.  Consider 
then,  song  and  trumpet,  or,  using  one  word  in¬ 
stead  of  two,  music  as  the  voice  of  the  sacrifi¬ 
cial  temper,  and  the  minister  of  God  and  man. 

The  world  is  full  of  music,  because  it  is  full 
of  God.  There  is  music  in  woods,  and  stones, 
•  and  metals.  The  world  is  as  full  of  it  as  of 
light.  Melody  is  light — harmony,  sunlight. 
The  plough  boy  whistles  as  he  follows  the  plough, 
and  the  mother  hums  a  favorite  tune  as  she  sits 
over  her  work,  and  the  child  sings  at  the  top  of 
its  voice  as  it  rushes  along  to  meet  a  friend,  and 
the  waggoner  whistles  the  old  Sunday-school 
tune,  “There  is  a  happy  land.  ”  God  created 
music.  The  world  is  full  of  it,  because  full  of 
God. 

What  a  wonderful  book  the  Bible  is  for  music ! 
In  the  very  heart  of  the  book  there  is  a  Psalter. 
It  begins  in  the  first  Psalm  with  the  exaltation 
of  character ;  it  ends  in  the  hundred  and  fiftieth 
with  the  exaltation  of  God,  because  God  is  per¬ 
fect  holiness,  and  perfect  holiness  is  God.  The 
Book  of  Psalms,  from  the  first  grave  bass  melody 
to  its  last  grand  chorus,  throbs  with  feeling. 
Song  expresses  the  meaning  of  sacrifice.  “W'hen 
the  burnt  offering  began,  the  song  of  the  Lord 
began  also  with  the  trumpets  (2  Chron.  xxix. 
27)  in  the  house  of  the  Lord.” 

Sacrifice  expresses  the  true  spirit  of  song. 
The  burnt  offering  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
meant  self  dedication  and  thankfulness,  and 
that  is  what  all  true  song  means.  The  shadow 
of  God’s  presence  has  defended  our  homes  and 
His  bounty  has  spread  our  tables,  and  filled 
our  barns— Hie  favor  has  broken  the  dulness  of 
commercial  life  with  dreams  of  better  days. 
He  has  given  us  power  to  extract  enjoyment  out 
of  the  society  of  children,  the  business  of  life, 
the  fellowship  of  friends,  and  the  sweets  of  good 
books.  We  have  been  permitted  to  survive  our 
sins — our  spiritual  in^delity.  We  have  given 
God  our  leavings,  but  He  has  loaded  us  with 
benefits.  We  have  tired  Him  with  stereotyped 
prayer,  yet  He  has  met  us  every  morning  with 
a  fresh  blessing  warm  from  His  heart.  We  have 
betrayed  His  confidence,  but  He  goes  on  trusting 
us.  We  have  abused  His  memorial  feast — made 
it  hardly  more  than  a  passing  glance  at  His  por¬ 
trait — yet  Ho  comes  again,  saying,  “Take  eat. 
this  is  My  body ;  drink  ye,  this  is  My  blood 
— this  do  in  remembrance  of  Me.”  We  have  an 
unanswerable  argument  for  thankfulness  that 
finds  an  outlet  in  song.  All  music  that  is  played 
or  sung  to  please  personal  vanity,  without  regard 
to  quality,  without  pains  in  the  rendering,  or 
regard  to  behavior  is  profane  as  a  ministry. 

Music  came  from  God  to  be  a  Minister  to  men, 
and  continually  it  fulfills  its  vocation.  It  irons 
nut  wrinkles  of  care,  wakes  helpful  memories, 
..  1  for  a  few  minutes  lifts  weary  souls  above 
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WHITE  LEAD  is  like  a 
great  many  other  articles 
offered  for  sale  ;  some  good,  some 
bad.  (See  list  of  the  brands  which 
are  genuine,  or  good.)  They  are 
made  by  the  “  old  Dutch”  pro¬ 
of  slow  corrosion.  Avoid 


cess 


getting  the  other  sort  by  mak¬ 
ing  sure  of  the  brand. 

By  usin^  National  Lead  Co.'s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Cob 
ors,  any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving 
*  valuable  mfomiation  and  card  showing  samples  of  colwr»  tree; 

also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different  designs  painted  in 
various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those 
intending  to  paint. 


National  Lead  Co.,  i  Broadway,  New  York. 


the  dulness  of  commonplace  drudgery.  Y'ou  are 
walking  along  moodily,  when  suddenly  an  organ 
strikes  up  a  lively  waltz  or  a  march,  and  in¬ 
stinctively  you  begin  to  step  to  the  music,  and 
feel  better.  It  was  a  ministry.  Who  can  tell  what 
the  good  music  does  in  the  homes  of  the  people  ? 
By  all  means  teach  children  music  in  the  schools. 
How  much  we  should  miss  it  m  the  House  of 
God  !  In  the  Church,  music  is  first  a  ministry, 
and  then  an  art ;  the  musician  is  first  a  minis 
ter,  and  then  a  performer.  In  the  House  of  God 
music  when  it  is  spirit  speaking  to  spirit  is 
ministry. 

In  the  service  of  God,  song  must  absorb  the 
spirit  of  sacrifice.  “When  the  burnt  offering 
b^an,  the  song  of  the  Lord  began.”  Bring  the 
beet  music  to  the  House  of  God. 

There  is  music  of  high  degree  which  is  simple 
enough  for  children,  and  devout  enough  to  help 
the  worship  of  a  congregation.  The  truth  is 
that  everything  must  be  judged  by  its  relation 
to  man’s  good.  Organs  and  choirs  are  made 
for  congregations,  not  congregations  for  organs 
and  choirb.  That  choir  singe  best  which  does 
most  good.  A  little  child  singing  a  sweet  little 
hymn  with  absorbed  enjoyment,  will  fetch  a 
lump  to  your  throat,  when  the  strains  of  a  skilled 
vocalist  will  not  move  you.  That  music  is  best 
which  most  lifts  those  who  hear  or  join  in  it  out 
of  themselves,  and  brightens— softens — purifies. 

The  ideal  organist  is  a  man  who  makes  his 
organ  God’s  servant,  and  himself  a  reverent, 
intelligent,  sympathetic  interpreter  of  truth. 
The  ideal  chorister  does  the  same.  Pastor  and 
church  are  one  brotherhood.  Congregation  and 
choir  ought  to  be  of  one  blood.  Ministry  in 
choir  to  congregation,  and  in  congregation  to 
choir.  No  congregation  has  the  right  to  be  un- 
devout  in  prayer,  nor  has  any  chorister.  What 
is  wrong  for  one  is  wrong  for  all.  Where  sacri¬ 
fice  and  song  are  one,  choir  and  congregation 
will  be  one  in  reverence— one  in  mutual  appreci¬ 
ation-one  in  sympathy  of  aim,  and  one  in  ear¬ 
nestness  and  enthusiasm.  Haydn  considered  his 
powers  as  gifts  straight  from  God,  and  constantly 
prefaced  his  works  with  the  words,  “In  the 
name  of  the  Lord,”  or  “Glory  to  God  alone,” 
and  ended  every  one  with  the  words  “Praise 
the  Lord.”  David  said,  “I  will  not  offer  to  the 
Lord  of  that  which  costs  me  nothing,”  and 
Jesus  Christ  went  to  Mount  Olivet  to  die  with 
the  Hebrew  “Hallelujah”  on  His  lips. — Con¬ 
densed  from  Rev.  Lewellyn  H.  Parsons  in  the 
London  Non  Conformist. 


THE  ORGANIST  AS  A  CHURCH  OFFICER. 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  learn  of  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Charles  Toot,  as  organist  for  many 
years  at  the  Church  of  the  Covenant  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  We  understand  he  takes  this  step 
in  order  to  pursue  advanced  studies,  in  the  line 
of  an  inviting  career.  But  while  the  decision 
may  be,  for  these  considerations,  a  sensible  one, 
it  is  none  the  lees  regrettable,  looking  at  the 
step  from  an  outside  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Toof  is  a  type,  unhappily  quite  too  rare 
in  any  country,  ana  particularly  so  in  America, 
of  a  church  organist,  who  by  reason  of  charac¬ 
ter,  studies,  and  ability,  fits  into  and  adorns 
that  position  as  a  feature  in  the  church  fabric. 
It  is  not  BO  very  difficult  to  find  organists  who 
are  of  a  religious  faith  and  a  correct  deportment, 
though  it  by  no  means  follows — shame  on  the 


church  where  this  must  be  said  ! — that  because 
a  man  is  chosen  to  lead  the  praise  worship  of  a 
congregation  he  is  a  professed  disciple  of  the 
Lord  he  publicly  adores.  But  it  is  not  usual 
to  get  in  the  organist  one  who  takes  that  leading 
relation  to  the  church  life  which  should  attach 
to  his  exalted  office.  Mr.  Toof’s  influence  in 
the  official  boards  of  the  church,  the  Sunday- 
school  and  mission  work  and  other  religious  ac¬ 
tivities,  gave  him  as  organist  an  authority  and 
influence  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  the  mere 
professioral,  and  when,  as  in  his  case,  this 
churchly  character  was  linked  tc  the  finest  musi¬ 
cal  proficiency,  we  bad  a  combination  which  we 
are  loath  to  miss  as  an  object  lesson. 

For  some  years  now  the  effort  has  been  made, 
notably  at  the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary, 
under  the  accomplished  leadership  of  Prof. 
Waldo  S.  Pratt,  to  elevate  the  official  relation¬ 
ship  of  the  oragnist  and  choirmaster,  to  the 
worship  which  he  so  largely  conducts.  There 
is  perceptible  some  progress  in  this  direction, 
more  perhaps  in  the  Episcopal  communion  than 
in  any  other.  But  very  much  remains  to  be 
done,  for  most  churches  have  yet  to  learn  the 
very  rudiments  of  choir  ethics. — Church  Econo¬ 
mist. 


Sweetness,  fullness  of  tone  and  durability 
are  the  main  features  of 

Raynor’s 
Church  Organs. 

Let  us  send  you  specifications  of  our  work, 
together  with  complete  pamplilets. 

P.  E.  RAYNOR  &  CO.,  Port  Jefferson.  N.  Y. 

S(n(/A«rn  Brunch  :  J.  J.  fftliUer,  liM  Bute  St.,  Sorfolk,  Va. 


SACRED  SONGS  No.  I. 

No  other  New  hook  equal  to  it  $25  per  KH);  Mets.  each.  If  by 
mall.  THE  BIOLGW  A  MAIN  Co.. 

76  East  Ninth  St.,  New  York. 


OBERLIN  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

lArge  Faculty  of  Superior  Instructors. 

Splendid  Unlldinit,  Unusual  Advantages. 

Terms  betiln  Sept.  22,  Jan.  5  and  April  6. 

S‘iid  f  r  cattloane  to 

F.  B  RICE,  Director,  Obeilln,  Ohio. 


WARREN  H.  HAYES, 
ARCHITECT 


Church  Designs,' 
Etc.  as  years  ex¬ 
perience.  ’96. 

Rtf.  tht$  p€tp4rb(f  ptrmlttlon 

Address  Sykes  Block 

’MINNEAPOLIS 


fi/meKjeVobrsi 

',WEST-ra0?N.%ll«^HFr/4. 

CHIMES,  ErwCATALOeUEEPRICES  FREE. 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Cen’l  Manager 

TBOr,  y.  r..  and  NEir  YORK  CITY, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS 


August  5,  1897. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


APPLETONS’ 


POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY. 


AUGUST,  1897. 

The  Racial  Geojnwphy  of  Europe.  France.  Part  II. 
Illustrated.  W.  Z.  Riplet. 

The  Beleian  nation.  Human  types  in  southwestern 
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spread  of  Alpine  types;  and  the  persistence  of 


New  Question  in  Medical  Jurisprudence.  Dr.  T.  D. 
Crothers. 


Concerns  the  moral  and  legal  accountability  of  ine¬ 
briates. 


Principies  of  Taxation.  IX.  Nomenclature  and  Forms 
of  Taxation.  David  A.  Wells. 


of  Taxation.  David  A.  Wells. 

Relates  to  the  definition  of  a  direct  tax  and  the  nature 
of  an  income  tax. 


The  Thyroid  Gland  in  Medicine.  Illustrated.  Pearce 
Bailey,  M.D. 

Its  use  and  application  in  the  treatment  of  myxoedema, 
cretin,  goiter,  and  backward  development. 

The  Despotism  of  Democracy.  FRANKLIN  SMITH. 

While  recognlzing»that  democracy  is  a  condition  of 
freedom  under  moral  control,  maintains  that  as  a  form 
of  political  government  it  is  despotic,  and  crushes  indi¬ 
viduality  and  personal  Independence. 

Other  articles  on  “Stones  in  the  Head"  (a  feature  of 
sixteenth-century  quackeiv),  illustrated;  A  Lilliputian 
Monster  (the  fresh-water  hydra),  illustrated;  I  he  Ori¬ 
gin  and  Development  of  Number  l^stems;  Ivory,  its 
Sources  and  Uses;  and  Sketch  (with  Portrait)  of  James 
Croll,  author  of  “  Climate  and  Time.” 

Editor’s  Table;  Scientific  Literature;  Fragments  of 
Science;  Notes 


SO  eeiita  a  number}  $S.OO  a  year. 

D.  APPLETON  AND  COMPANY, 

78  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


BBADr  MAY  IS. 


Charles  fl.  Sheldon’s 
New  Book 


In  His  Steps 


“WHAT  WOULD  JESUS  DO?” 


A  very  useful  book  for  Christian  Endeavor  Societies 
and  Temperance  workers. 


Price,  in  paper  covers,  25  cents,  in  cloth,  $1.00,  postpaid. 


THE  ADVANCE  PUBLISHING  CO., 

215  Madison  Street  .  .  .  CHICAGO. 


UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY, 

700  Park  Ave.,  New  York. 


The  next  term  will  begin  Wednesday,  Sept.  22, 1897. 
[lie  faculty  will  meet  students  seeking  admission  In  the 


The  faculty  will  meet  students  seeking  admission  In  the 
President's  room  at  9.80  a.m.  Rooms  will  be  drawn  at 
2  p.m. 

The  opening  address  will  be  delivered  by 

THE  REV.  MARVIN  R.  VINCENT,  D.b., 
Thursday,  Sept.  23,  at  4  p.m.  in  the  Adams  Chapel. 
Students  are  urged  to  he  In  attendance  at  the  opening. 


PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY, 


PRIACETOn,  N.  J. 


The  next  term  will  open  on  Thursday,  September  16. 
Matriculation  at  11  a.m.  In  Stuart  Hall.  Room-drawing 
at  3  p.m.  same  day  in  parlor  of  Hodge  Hall. 

The  opening  address  will  be  delivered  by  Dr.  Geo.  T. 
Purves,  D.D.,  on  Friday  at  11  a.m. 


For  Sale— Bargain 


A  HASOV  &  HAMLIN 


Church  Organ 


having  three  mannals,  foil  pedal  scale  of  thirty  notes,  twenty 
fonr  stops,  in  handsome  qoutered  oak  case  with  decorated 
pipes,  only  one  year  old  and  as  good  as  new.  Partlcnlarly  suit¬ 
able  for  small  chnrch.  Owner  will  sell  at  great  sacrifice  for 
cash.  Address  OROANIST,  Box  2178,  New  York  City. 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH, 

22  East  1 6th  St.,  New  York. 


REAL  ESTATE. 


Care  of  Property.  Collectins  Rents. 
Management  of  Estates. 


woRmajoNES 


Eomt  OBm,  Iowa  Ftlli,  Iowa. 
ROOM  S08  TBBHONT  B’lJIO,  BOOTGN. 


ON  THE  JEBICHO  ROAD. 


There  have  been  barrels  of  sermons  preached 
on  the  example  set  by  the  Good  Samaritan,  and 
on  the  results  of  his  deeds  for  the  unfortunate 
one  who  needed  him;  there  have  been  many 
homilies,  too,  on  the  conduct  of  the  Priest  and 
Levite,  and  hints  as  to  the  need  of  missionary 
work  to  be  done  for  them ;  but  how  often  has 
anything  been  said  about  the  necessity  of  seek¬ 
ing  to  save  those  robbers  who  did  so  much  dam¬ 
age  ?  Would  not  an  agency  that  sought  to  bring 
good  to  the  robtiers  as  well  as  to  their  victim  be 
carrying  out  the  supreme  idea  of  Christianity  ? 

Medical  missionary  work  in  Turkey  has  ex¬ 
actly  this  aim  in  view.  “Policeing  the  road 
from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,”  under  the  care  of 
the  six  European  Priests  and  Levites  has  not  yet 
proven  a  success.  Will  it  not  be  a  more  radical 
and  permanent,  though  slower  method  of  dealing 
with  the  question,  to  bring  the  hearts  of  enemies 
together,  and  by  the  manifestation  of  the  love 
of  Christ  to  both  to  remove  their  enmity  ? 

One  of  the  centres  of  medical  missionary  work 
is  in  Cesarea,  Asia  Minor,  and  an  effort  is  there 
being  made  to  render  one  small  section  of  the 
“Jericho  road”  safer  by  this  method.  It  is 
with  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  effectiveness 
of  this  agency  that  the  means  are  sought  to  de¬ 
velops  the  dispensary  into  a  hospital.  The  lack 
of  hospital  facilities  for  surgical  work  is  one  of 
the  serious  obstacles  to  be  contended  with  in 
treating  a  large  number  of  patients.  Ampu¬ 
tating  the  leg  of  an  old  woman,  in  a  mud  hovel, 
the  patient  lying  on  a  mud  door,  no  light  but 
what  comes  through  the  door,  not  a  single  trained 
assistant,  male  or  female,  to  help  in  the  anaes¬ 
thesia  or  in  the  operation,  is  surgery  that  has 
proved  successful,  but  cannot  be  depended  on  to 
prove  successful  every  time. 

To  make  a  beginning  in  this  evolution  of  a 
hospital,  the  sum  of  84,000  is  being  sought. 
Three  thousand  of  it  has  been  found.  Th^  re¬ 
maining  thousand  is  earnestly  desired  before 
September  4th,  the  date  on  which  the  mission¬ 
ary  physician  is  to  sail  from  this  country  on 
his  return.  It  is  not  expected  to  put  up  a  build¬ 
ing  with  this  sum,  but  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
provide  the  beds  and  bedding  and  other  fur¬ 
nishing  on  a  basis  of  twenty-five  beds,  to  supply 
the  outfit  and  traveling  expenses  of  a  trained 
nurse  from  this  country,  and  also  the  salary  of 
this  nurse  and  an  assistant  native  physician  for 
two  years.  By  that  time  it  is  expected  that 
further  provision  will  be  made. 

This  work  is  endorsed  by  such  well  known 
men  in  New  York  as  Rev.  C.  C.  Crugan,  D.D., 
Rev.  A.  F.  Schauffler,  D.D.,  Dr.  Benjamin 
Lord,  Mr.  Peter  Carter  and  others.  Contribu¬ 
tions,  large  or  small,  can  be  sent  to  James  M. 
Speer,  226  Belleville  avenue,  Bloomfield,  New 
Jersey.  WTlliam  S.  Dodd,  M.*D. 

Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  July  29, 1897. 


William  C.  Carl,  organist  of  the  “Old  First” 
Presbyterian  Church  has  sailed  on  the  Koenigen 
Luise  for  Europe  for  rest  and  recreation.  While 
traveling  in  Germany,  England,  Norway,  Swe¬ 
den  and  Denmark  he  will  keep  a  sharp  lookout 
for  novelties  for  use  in  his  proposed  tour  through 
the  country  next  winter.  On  his  return  in  Sep¬ 
tember  he  inaugurates  a  large  organ  now  being 
built  by  Felgemacher  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  for 
the  Trinity  Lutheran  Church,  Pottsville,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


For  Seasickness 


Use  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  J.  Fourness  Brice,  of  S.  S.  Teutonic,  says ; 
“I  have  prescribed  it  in  my  practice  among  the  pas¬ 
sengers  travelling  to  and  from  Enrope,  in  this 
steamer,  and  the  result  has  satisfied  me  that  if  taken 
in  time,  it  will,  in  a  great  many  cases,  prevent  sea¬ 
sickness.” 


The  Kvangellst  can  be  of  tsrvioe  to  any  person  who 
finds  It  neoesaary  to  spend  a  few  weeks  at  a  first-class 
sanitarium  in  one  of  the  most  heantifnl  and  healthful 
sections  of  the  oonntr:^  Address  Business  Dspartment 
of  The  Evancellst,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Tori. 


Guaranty  Trust  Co. 

of  New  York. 


nutuai  Life  Building, 

NASSAU,  CORNER  CEDAR  STREET. 
LONDON  BRANCH,  83  LOMBARD  STREET. 
CAPITAL,  .....  98,000,000 

SCBPI.C8,  ....  98,000,000 

ACTS  AS  TRUSTEE  FOR  CORPORATIONS,  FIRMS 
AND  INDIVIDUALS,  AS  GUARDIAN,  EXECUTOR 
AND  ADMINISTRATOR,  TAKES  ENTIRE  CHARGE 
OF  REAL  AND  PERSONAL  ESTATES. 

IMTBKE8T  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS 
snhject  to  check  or  on  certificate. 


STEELING  DRAFTS  ON  ALL  PARTS  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD. 

COLLECTIONS  MADE. 

TRAVELERS’  LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  AVAILABLE 
IN  ALL  PARTS  OP  THE  WORLD.  AND  COMMER. 
CIAL  LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  ISSUED. 


WALTER  G.  OAKMAN.  President. 

ADRIAN  ISELIN,  Jr.,  Vice-President. 
GEORGE  R.  TURNBULL,  2d  Vice-President. 
HENRY  A.  MURRAY,  Trees,  and  Sec. 

J.  NELSON  BORLAND.  Asst.  Trees,  and  Sec. 
JOHN  GAULT,  Manager  Foreign  Dept. 
DIRECTORS. 


Samuel  D.  Bahcock, 
George  F.  Baker, 
George  S.  Bowdoin, 
August  Belmont, 
Frederic  Oomwell, 
Walter  R.  Gillette, 
Robert  Goelet, 

G.  G.  Haven, 

Oliver  Harriman, 

R.  Somers  Hayes, 


William  C.  Whitney 4k 


Charles  R.  Henderson, 
Adrian  Iselin,  Jr., 
Angnstos  D.  Jnilllard, 
James  N.  Jarvle, 

Richard  A.  McCurdy, 
Alexander  E.  Orr, 

Walter  O.  Oakman, 

Henry  H.  Rogers, 

H.  McK.  Twombly, 
Frederick  W.  Vanderbilt, 


United  States  Trust  Company, 


40  A  47  WALL  STREET. 


CAPITAL  AKD  SURPLUS, 


$1 1,500,000, 


This  Company  is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid 
into  Court,  and  is  anthorlzed  to  act  as  Guardian,  Trustee 
or  Executor. 


INTEBEST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS, 


which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days’  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  intereet  for  the 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Blxecntors,  Administrators,  or  Tmstees  of  Estates,  Re¬ 
ligions  and  Benevolent  Instltntlons,  and  individnals  will 
find  this  C!ompany  a  convenient  depoeltory  for  money. 
John  A.  Stmwart,  Pres.  D.  Winus  Jamms,  Viee-Pres. 

Jambs  S.  Cuark,  Second  Viee-Prtt. 

Hxnrt  L.  Thorhbi.1.,  Secretary. 

Louis  G.  Hampton,  Amittant  Secretory 


TBDSTBBS. 


SAMUBii  Sloan, 

D.  Willis  Jambs, 

John  A.  Stbwart, 

John  Harsbn  Rhoadbs, 
Anson  Phblpb  Stokbs, 
John  Crosby  Brown, 
Edward  Coopbr, 

W.  Bayard  Cutting, 
Oharlbs  S.  Smith, 

Wm.  Rookbpbllbr, 
Albxandbr  E.  Orr, 
William  H.  Maoy,  Jr.. 


Wm.  D.  Sloanb, 
Gustav  H.  Schwab, 
Frank  Lyman, 
Gborob  F.  Vibtor, 
Wm.  Waldorp  Astor, 
Jambs  Stillman, 

John  Claplin, 

John  J.  Phblpb, 
Danibl  Lord, 

John  S.  Kbnnbdy, 

D.  O.  Mills. 

Lbwib  Cabs  Lbdyard. 


THE  BUNNELL  db  ENO  INVEST.  CO. 


J  ,  u  J  Invest  Eastern  captial  in  first  mortgages  (at 
Never  detaultea  g  p^,.  pa>able  semt-annnaUy,  prlnclw 
*  payment.  and  Interest  In  gold)  on  well  cultivated  farms 


WILLIAM  S.  ENO,  Preaident  I  ,  ,  , , 

(Home  Office)  Bullitt  Building,  f  FnBadelpllia 


(Home  Office)  Bullitt  Building,  f  arimauoipma 
SIDNEY  E.  MORSE,  Ut  Vic»-Prett.  I  „  , 

140  Neteau  Sireef,  ( 

Matt.  H.  Ellis,  2d  Vice-Piett.  and  Secy. 

I.  N.  Bunnell,  Treat. 

Charlet  S.  Hutchinaon,  Syrtcute,  N.  Y. 


Brown  Bros.  It  Co. 


prila.,  mbw  yohk,  boston. 

ALEX.  BROWN  A  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

CONNSCTSn  BY  PBIYATB  WIRBS. 

Members  N.  T.,  PbUa.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exch’a. 
Webny  andaellali  flratclaas  lovett-  TnYTAafni  And- 
ment  SMnrltiea  on  commliaion.  We  XII Y  ITSliOlcllL 


receive  aooonnta  of  Banka  Bankeiaand 
Corywatlona,  Flrma  and  Individnals  on 
favorable  terma  and  make  coUectlrm  llilCOe 


of  drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Canadar,  and  of  drafts  drawn  in  the  United  Statee  or  forolga 
oonntrlea  inclndlng  Sonth  Africa. 

liCftCrS  We  also  boy  and  neU  BlUa  of  Exchange  <m,  and 
gvl*  make  cable  transfers  to  all  parts;  alio  make 
vl  ooUectloos  and  lasne  Commardal  and  Travel 
CrSdlti  available  In  all  parts  of  ths  world. 


Brown,  Shipley  9t  Co.,  London. 


8  a  A  Do  yoo  want  yoor  moBsy  to  oan  It 

tafolyT  If  so  write  f or  hUioat  bai& 
#0  teetlmoolale.  BokH  E.  Etndaora 
A  C^. BaottabloBoildtag.  Beeton. 


if 
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THE  EVANGELIST, 


August  5,  1897. 


The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  OUR  READERS. 


IM  Fifth  Atsuoa,  N*w  York. 


HKMBT  M.  FIKU>,  D.D.,  Bdltor. 


Tuuu,  Throe  dollon  *  yeor.  In  odranoe,  postage  paid 
In  foreign  oenntrioa  $L01  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  one  year’s  subscription  and  one  new  snbeorlber. 
Fire  dollars.  In  clubs  of  fire  or  more,  $2  JSO  each.  The 
paper  will  also  be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber 
for  three  months  for  twenty-five  cents,  in  advance 
Adtbbtibimo  Rates,  90  oents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  posltionB.  Blarriage  and  Death  notioee,  ID 
oents  a  line. 

AXdt  subscriptions  are  oontinned  until  ordered  discon¬ 
tinued. 

Remit  in  all  oases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  posboflloe  order,  or  registered  letter. 

PeM-Offloe  Orders  should  be  made  payable  at  New  York 
Post-offloe,  and  not  at  Sub-stations. 

Address  THE  EVANGELIST, 

168  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Entered  at  the  Post-ojieeat  New  Fork  os  seeond-eloei 
moa  matter. 


ATPOINTMXNTa  AND  INSTITVTlONa, 
TUB  BOAMDB. 

Hiwne  Blissions,  166  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Foreign  Missions,  “  ** 

Ohnroh  Erection,  ...  **  ” 

Education,  .....  1834  Chestnut  St.,  Phlla 
PubUcation  and  S.  S.  Work,  “  ” 

Ministerial  Relief,  ....**  ** 

Freedmen,  -  -  .616  Market  St.,  Pittsbiwh,  Pa. 

Aid  for  OoUegea,  .  .  80  Moatauk  Block,  Chicago. 


tbm  ajmsbioam  sundat-sohool  union, 

SSI  I  ^SBSii  nr  phtiadslphls.  1814, 
ergsalses  Union  Bible  Schools  in  destitate,  Bpsieely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  onion  mlasionsry  repre- 
sen  ting  all  Uie  evangelical  chnrches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Filisiisssaved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Workalddes. 
17T0  new  schools  started  in  18M;  also  117  frontier  chorches  from 
schools  previooaly  estaUlshed.  78  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  in  the  hieing.  816.00  starts  a  new  school,  famishing 
helps  for  Bible  Stody  and  a  library.  tSOOsnpports  amlsslonaiT 
one  year.  Too  can  have  lettersdirect  from  missionary  yon  aid. 
Band oontribotlona to  BP. BXNcaorr,  Dls.  Secretary, 
lU  Fifth  Avenoe,  N.  Y.  City. 


TU  8O0IKTT  FOB  PBOMOTINO  THB  OOSPBl. 

AMONG  8EAMBN,  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 
fOommaniv  cnlled  Port  ’’Society.*’)  Chartered  in  1819. 
Supports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners' 
Church,  46  Oatherlne  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  daily 
religious  services  in  Lecture  Room :  its  Branches,  196 
Charlton  St.,  near  Hudson  River,  and  81  Atlantic  Ave. 
Brooklyn,  are  largely  atteaded  by  sailors  of  many  na- 
tlonallflea.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is 
dependent  on  generous  oontributiona  to  sustain  it. 


Bov.  Bancbl  Bouiii,  Pastor.  Wit.  H.  H.  Moonn,  Pres. 
T.  A.  Bbouwbb,  Cor.  Seo*y.  E.  H.  Hbruok,  Trees,. 

No.  80  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


VMM  AMRRIOAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  WaU  Street,  Mew  Yo^ 

Incorporated  April,  1888,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
Seamen;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the 
Itieding  seaports  of  the  world ;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home 
in  New  York ;  puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing 
out  ef  the  port  of  New  York.  Publishes  the  Sadorr 
Maoasiws,  the  Seaman’s  Frimd,  and  the  ZAfe  Boat. 
iAJtm  W.  EnwxLi.  Pres.,  W.  C.  Stdbobs,  Trees.,  Rev 
W.  C.  Ster,  D.Dm  Secretary. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY. 

156  Worth  Street,  Mew  York, 
aetabliahed  to  provide  for  chUdren  whose  parents  are  unable 
W  oare  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are  cleansed, 
elotiied,  fed  and  instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else- 
whece.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  ore  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  Its  exlstenoe  more  than  46,000  have  been  In  Its  school, 
and  over  86,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donatloas  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate 
WXtf  rM6iTOd. 

Bsrvleeof  S<mg,Banday,ta0to4a0P.M.;  Sunday-school,  1  to 
rjt.  Day-schools,  9  to  11‘AO  A.I1.,  and  18:40  to  8  P.  M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner  table.  18  dO  to  18:40  PJ(.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Moaais  K.  Jssrp,  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treaa; 
Omass  F.  Bbits,  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Baunaud,  Snpt. 

Our  greatest  neM  now  Is  money  for  a  new  building.  We 
gently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 


MABRIAOBS. 

Thomas— Buokland.— On  Tuesday,  July  27.  1887,  by 
Rev.  J.  A.  Little,  D.D.,  of  Hokendauqua,  Pa.,  Lewis 
Thomas  of  Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  to  Sarah,  daughter  of 
William  Bnckland  of  Hokendauqua. 


DBATH8. 

Holdsn.— Entered  into  rest  on  the  20th  inst.,  at  his 
residence  in  New  York,  Horace,  eldest  son  of  James  C. 
and  Sarah  D.  Holden,  and  grandson  of  the  late  Horace 
Holden  of  this  city. 


WOODliAWN  OBMBTRRT. 

WOODLAWN  STATION  (9ttb  Ward.  Harlem  Ral) 
road  Office.  Na  90  East  88d  Street. 


Memorial  tablets 

ONUMENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.AR.LAMB.BO  Carmine  St.,  N.Y. 


1 


A  struggling  Eastern  rural  ehureh  would  like  a  chance 
at  the  second-hand  pew  cushions  of  some  wealthier 
church  making  a  change.  Address  “Pew,”  care  of  The 
Evangelist,  IMFifth  Ave..  New  York. 


TOUR  TO*.GKTTY8«URG,  UURAY  AND 
W/4SUINGTON. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  has  arranged 
for  a  mcmt  delightful  seven-day  tour  to  the  Gettysburg 
Battlefield,  Caverns  of  Luray  and  Washington,  to  leave 
New  York  September  0.  It  will  be  in  charge  of  one  of 
the  company's  tourist  agents  and  will  cover  an  intensely 
interesting  section  of  the  upper  South.  An  experienced 
chaperon,  whose  special  charge  will  be  unescorted  ladies, 
will  accompany  the  trip  throughout.  Round-trip  rate, 
including  all  necexsary  expenses  during  the  time  absent, 
9^  from  New  York.  $26  from  Trenton  and  $24  from 
Philadelphia,  and  proportionate  rates  from  other  points. 

For  itineraries  and  full  information  anply  to  ticket 
agents.  Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broadway,  New  York,  or 
address  Geo.  W,  Boyd,  Assistant  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 


VISITORS  TO  LINCOLN  PARK  IN  CHICAGO 
Will  be  delighted  with  the  souvenir  book  of  this  beauti¬ 
ful  spot  now  being  distributed  by  the  Chicago,  Milwau¬ 
kee  and  St.  Paul  Railway  Company.  It  is  a  magnificent 

gublication  of  96  pages,  full  to  overflowing  with  delicious 
alf-tone  pictures  of  one  of  Creation’s  most  charming 
places  of  resort  for  citizens  of  the  Great  Republic. 

No  stranger  visiting  Chicago  should  be  without  a  copy 
of  the  “Souvenir  of  Lincoln  Park.”  It  can  only  be  pro¬ 
cured  by  enclosing  twenty-five  (25)  cents,  in  coin  or 
postage  stamps,  to  Geo.  H  Heaflnrd.  General  Passenger 
Agent,  410  Old  Colony  Building,  (jhicago.  Ill. 


O.  A.  B.  ENCAMPMENT.  BUFFALO. 

Half  Rates  via  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

For  the  National  Encampment  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Bepnblic.  at  Buffalo,  Augnst  23,  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  will  sell  special  tickets  from  all 
points  on  its  system  to  Bnffalo  and  return  at  rate  of  a 
single  fare  for  the  round  trip.  These  tickets  will  be  sold 
and  will  be  good  going  on  August  21  to  and  good 
to  return  not  earlier  than  Augnst  24  nor  later  than 
August  31,  1897^ _ 


For  Over  Fifty  Yearn 

Mbs.  Winslow’s  Soothino  Stbup  has  been  used  lor  ovei 
etiy  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  soccesa  It  soothes  the  child,  softest 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  U  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sulferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  Druggists  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty  five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  “  Mrs.  Wins 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ’’  and  take  no  other  kind. 


DELIGHTFUL  VACATION  TRIP. 

Tour  to  the  North  via  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
Visiting  Watkins  Glen,  Nii^ara  Falls,  Tbonsand  Isl¬ 
ands,  Qnebec,  Montreal,  An  Sable  Chasm,  Lake  Cbam- 

8 lain  and  Lake  George,  Saratoga,  and  the  Highlands  of 
lie  Hndson.  Leave  Philadelphia  by  special  train  Au¬ 
gust  17.  The  tour  will  be  in  charge  of  one  of  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  tonrlst  agents.  An  experienced  chaperon  wlU  also 
aocomMnv  the  party,  having  especial  charge  of  unes¬ 
corted  ladies. 

The  rate  of  1100  from  New  Yorl^  Brooklyn,  Newark, 
Trenton,  Philadelphia,  Harrisburg,  Baltinipre  and  Wash¬ 
ington  covers  railway  and  boat  fare  for  the  entire  round 
trip,  parlor-car  seats,  meals  en  route,  hotel  entertain¬ 
ment,  transfer  charges,  carriage  hire— in  fact,  every 
item  of  necessary  expense. 

For  detailed  Itinerary,  tickets,  or  any  additional  in¬ 
formation,  address  Tonrlst  Agent,  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  Company,  1196  Broadway.  New  York;  860  Fulton 
Street,  Brooklyn;  or  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant  General 
Paasenger  Agent,  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 


THROUGH  BUFFET  PABLOB  CAR  BETWEEN 
NEW  YORK  AMD  CAPE  MAY. 

The  Penn^lvania  Railroad  Commny  announces  that, 
beginning  Tuesday.  July  27,  from  New  York,  and  Wed¬ 
nesday,  July  28,  from  Caps  May,  a  through  Pullman 
buffet  parlor  car  will  be  placed  in  service  between  New 
York  and  Cape  May  daily  except  Sunday.  This  car  will 
be  attached  tf>  train  leaidng  New  York,  West  Twenty- 
third  Stree'-  Station,  at  12.mp.m.,  Desbrosses  and  Cort- 
landt  Streets,  l.OO  p.m.,  stop^ng  at  Newark,  Elizabetb, 
Rahway,  New  Brunswick,  Trenton,  Bordentown.  and 
Burlington.  Returning,  car  will  be  attached  to  train 
leaving  Cape  May  at  7.0U  a.m.,  making  same  stops. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  “From  Niagara  to  the  Sea,”  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Richelieu  and  Ontario  Navigation  Com- 1 
pany.  This  is  a  description  of  a  most  delightful  trip. 
Doing  a  succession  of  scenic  beauties  from  start  to  finish. 
The  steamers  on  this  line  are  first  class  in  every  partic¬ 
ular,  and  touching  as  they  do  at  Toronto  and  all  the 
leading  points  between  there  and  Quebec,  give  the  trav¬ 
eller  a  constant  succession  of  interesting  views.  The 
steamer  In  its  passage  down  the  St.  Lawrence  speeds 
past  many  points  fertile  in  mysteries  connected  with 
early  Indian  tribes  and  their  happy  hunting  grounds. 
The  detour  through  the  Murray  Canal  and  Bay  of 
Qninte  furnishes  added  interest  to  the  traveller.  The 
Tbonsand  Islands  famish  a  most  novel  and  Interesting 
feature,  giving  views  of  hundreds  of  cottagers  and 
campers.  The  passage  through  the  rapids  is  wildly  ex¬ 
citing,  and  the  passengers  are  filled  with  dubious  expec¬ 
tations  as  the  steamer  dashes  through  the  foaming 
breakers  Human  speech  is  ineffectual,  and  awe  and 
wildness  best  befit  the  occasion  as  the  steamer  battles 
with  the  mad  and  dashing  currents  of  the  Lachine 
Rapids.  Montreal  is  a  city  of  monuments  and  churches, 
and  Qnebec  is  filled  with  strange  and  historic  scenery. 
Tbe  tourist  will  be  impressed  by  its  formidable  fortifica¬ 
tions.  The  trip  up  the  Sagueney  is  without  doubt  one 
of  the  wildest  and  most  romantic  on  the  continent. 
The  writer  has  had  tbe  pleasure  of  twice  making  this 
trip,  and  he  recommends  it  as  most  restful  and  delight¬ 
ful.  For  particulars  address  Alex.  Mllloy,  Traffic  Man¬ 
ager,  Montreal,  Canada. 


Every  pastor,  Bible  student.  Sabbath-school  superin¬ 
tendent,  or  teacher  can  secure  without  cost  our  ’^Com¬ 
bination”  Bible  with  King  James  version  and  the 
changes  in  tbe  Revised  Version  noted  at  bottom  of  each 
page.  Any  old  subscriber  can  have  it  delivered  free  of 
charge  by  sending  ns  $3.00  (regular  subscription  price) 
and  the  name  of  a  new  subscriber  either  missionary, 
“shnt-in.”  or  other  person,  to  whom  we  will  send  The 
Evangelist  for  one  year.  Any  new  subscriber  sending 
$3.00  will  receive  The  Evangelist  one  year  and  a  copy  of 
the  Bible  will  be  delivered,  expressage  paid.  This  offer 
should  be  accepted  at  once,  as  we  cannot  guarantee  Its 
permanent  continuance.  See  sample  page  on  back  cover 
of  this  isene. 


Ministers  and  Clmrches. 


NEW  YORK. 

New  York  City. — A  Chinese  Sunday-school 
was  started  on  July  25th,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  People’s  Tabernacle,  in  Madison  avenue, 
near  Ninety -eighth  street.  The  leaflet  says: 
“Having  spent  ten  years  in  missionary  work 
among  the  Chinese  in  their  own  country.  Miss 
Payson  naturally  feels  interested  in  this  class 
of  people  and  is  especially  well  qualitied  to  work 
among  them.’’  The  six  men  who  attended  the 
first  session  expressed  themselves  as  well  pleased 
and  promised  to  bring  their  friends  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Sunday.  The  school  meets  at  Tabernacle 
No.  2,  at  1.30  P.M.  Dr.  P.  P.  Mullally  held  an 
Open  Air  Service  on  Sunday  last  at  5  P.M. 
in  Fifth  avenue,  near  One  Hundred  and  Sixth 
street ;  and  at  the  same  hour  Pastor  H.  M. 
Tyndall  preached  lower  down,  near  Ninety  sixth 
street.  He  telle  this  good  mid-summer  story 
on  the  back  page  of  his  little  publication  (2^ 
East  One  Hundred  and  Fourth  street) :  “Do  you 
remember  what  a  fearfully  wild  storm  prevailed 
in  this  city  and  its  vicinity  July  23d  ?  It  was 
said  to  have  been  one  of  the  worst  for  a  long 
time,  and  it  was  especially  dangerous  and  dis¬ 
agreeable  for  excursionists.  For  some  time  we 
bad  been  waiting  to  see  what  the  weather  of 
July  2^  would  be.  The  reason  of  this  was  that 
that  was  the  date  we  at  flrst  fixed  upon  for  our 
excursion.  The  contract  had  been  signed  and 
we  had  returned  home,  but  we  had  some  mis¬ 
givings  as  to  the  date  selected.  Tbe  pleasure 
and  success  of  such  an  outing  depenils  largely 
upon  the  weather,  and  as  God  alone  knew  what 
it  would  be,  we  were  praying  for  Hie  guidance. 
It  is  sufiQcient  to  say  that  we  were  so  influenced 
by  certain  considerations  that  we  sent  down  the 
same  day  and  bad  tbe  excursion  changed  to 
another  date  which  was  still  open.  Some  may 
ascribe  this  fortunate  change  to  merely  a  notion 
or  to  good  luck,  but  we  thank  God  for  it,  and 
shall  continue  to  believe  that  He  answered  the 
prayer  of  those  who  were  seeking  His  direction.  ’’ 

Lenox  Church.  —At  the  communion  on  August 
1st,  there  were  ten  accessions  by  confession  and 
fourteen  by  letter.  Three  children  were  baptized. 
The  audience  room  is  tilled  every  morning  and 
the  Sabbath-school  numbers  400.  Additional 
room  will  soon  be  needed  for  this  growing  con¬ 
gregation.  Tbe  pastor,  the  Rev.  Thomas  W. 
Smith,  will  spend  part  of  August  at  Nortbfleld. 

Buffalo. — The  Walden  Avenue  Church. — The 
Rev.  James  D.  Dingwell  preached  a  profitable 
sermon  on  tbe  morning  of  June  13th,  and 
greatly  surprised  his  congregation  at  the  close, 
by  reading  hie  resignation — in  order  to  accept 
the  position  of  associate  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Schenectady,  with  a 
view  to  labor  in  a  new  and  growing  section  of 
that  city.  The  retiring  pastor  has  done  a  very 
successful  work  during  his  two  years  with  the 
Walden  Church,  that  organization  having  grown 
from  fifty-eight  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-three 
members,  at  the  present  time.  The  Sunday- 
school  has  also  flourished,  having  at  present  a 
roll  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  five  with  an 
average  attendance  of  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
two.  The  Endeavor  cause  is  also  active,  tbe 
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Juniors  having  Sunday  afternoon  meetings.  The 
income  of  the  church  has  doubled,  but  as  yet  it 
scarcely  cancels  necessary  expenses.  The  Week 
of  Prayer,  of  January  last,  was  observed  in  this 
church  with  special  blessing.  No  less  than 
thirty  members  were  added,  and  these  included 
several  entire  families.  The  history  of  Mr. 
Dingwell’s  connection  with  this  church  having 
been  so  prosperous,  his  closing  service  on  July 
lltb  was  naturally  an  occasion  of  great  and  very 
sorrowful  interest  to  that  whole  people.  The 
Lord’s  Supper  was  observed — it  being  the  time 
of  the  regular  July  communion — and  five  mem¬ 
bers  were  receiv^.  Later,  the  state  of  the 
church  finances  were  reported  upon  as  in  good 
condition.  A  member  of  the  Walden  Avenue 
Church  writes  to  The  Evangelist:  “On  Friday 
evening,  July  9th,  Mr.  Dingwell  was  given  a 
farewell  reception.  It  was  lacking  only  in  one 
particular.  Mrs.  Dingwell  who  has  a  very  large 
and  warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and 
who  has  done  so  much  toward  making  Mr.  Ding- 
well’s  work  a  success  was  unable  to  be  with  us. 
The  prayers  of  many  will  follow  them  to  their 
new  field ;  and  may  the  Lord  bless  their  labors 
in  the  future  as  in  the  past.’’ 

Caj;.edonia. — The  congregations  of  the  First 
and  the  United  Presbyterian  Churches  have  long 
been  on  the  best  of  terms,  so  that  union  ser¬ 
vices  are  occasionally  in  order.  Both  are  strong 
churches,  and  they  have  sent  out  good  men  into 
the  Lord’s  vineyard,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
in  goodly  number.  The  Rev.  John  A.  Sherrard 
is  the  pastor  of  the  First  Church. 

Brooklyn.  —  Oreene  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church. — The  people  of  the  Greene  Avenue 
Church  presented  their  pastor,  the  Rev. 
Daniel  H.  Overton,  with  a  substantial  check  the 
last  Sunday  in  July  in  appreciation  of  his  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  year,  and  with  their  beet  wishes 
for  a  pleasant  vacation  which  will  be  spent  at 
Southold,  Long  Island,  with  his  family. 

Livonia. — The  Presbyterian  Church  was  re 
opened  “as  good  as  new’’  on  July  29th,  after¬ 
noon  and  evening.  The  building  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  repaired  and  a  new  organ  put  up,  and 
best  of  all  these  improvements  are  all  paid  for. 

Rochester. — The  Central  Church. — While  the 

Eastor,  Rev.  H.  H.  Stebbins,  D.D.  is  away  on 
is  vacation,  the  Central  is  never  closed.  Rev. 
John  H.  Elliott,  the  pastor’s  assistant,  preaches 
morning  and  evening,  leads  the  prayer-meetings, 
administers  the  ordinances,  superintends  the 
Sunday-school,  and  is  the  editor  of  The  Central 
Church  News.  We  had  a  sweet  communion  on 
the  first  Sunday  in  August.  Two  children  were 
baptized  and  two  adults.  Five  were  received 
into  the  church,  two  on  confession  and  three  by 
certificate.  So  the  Central  Church,  even  in  hot 
vacation  time,  goes  on  its  way  prospering. 

Lindsay. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Presbytery  op  New  Brunswick. — At  a  pro  re 
nata  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  held  in  Princeton  Second  Church,  Thurs¬ 
day,  July  29th,  Benjamin  H.  Everitt  was  re¬ 
ceived  as  a  licentiate  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Monmouth,  accepted  a  call  from  the  Titusville 
Church,  was  examined  for  ordination,  and  ar¬ 
rangements  were  made  for  his  ordination  and 
installation  at  Titusville  on  August  5th.  The 
evening  session  was  occupied  in  the  ordination 
of  Charles  O.  Mudge,  the  third  son  of  Dr.  Lewis 
W.  Mudge,  who  enters  the  ministry.  Mr. 
Mudge  has  been  appointed  by  the  home  Board 
to  take  charge  of  Montpelier  Church,  Idaho. 
At  these  services.  Dr.  John  T.  DuflSeld  presided 
and  proposed  the  constitutional  questions. 
Rev.  Chambers  Martin  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Elizabeth,  by  invitation  of  Presbytery,  jireached 
the  sermon.  Rev.  A.  L.  Armstrong  offered  the 


prayer  of  ordination,  and  Dr.  Lewis  W.  Mudge 
gave  the  charge  to  the  evangelist  Rev.  Lewis 
S.  Mudge  of  the  Presbytery  of  Monmouth  and 
Rev.  William  L.  Mudge  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Chester  also  took  part  in  the  services,  after 
which  Rev.  Charles  O.  Mudge  was  dismissed  to 
the  Presbytery  of  Kendall,  Idaho. 

A.  L.  Armstrong,  S.  C. 

Camden. — The  leafiet,  “Our  Church  Home,” 
published  weekly  by  Calvary  Presbyterian 
Church  has  this  notice  of  “Twilight  Services,” 
in  its  issue  of  July  17th:  “Last  ^bbath  eve¬ 
ning  the  first  of  a  series  of  twilight  services  Was 
hela  in  our  church.  The  storm  which  came  late 
in  the  afternoon  made  it  impossible  to  hold  the 
meeting  on  the  lawn  as  had  been  designed,  but 
it  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all  who  attended. 
The  first  part  of  the  hour  was  conducted  by  the 
Endeavor  Society,  and  was  most  profitable. 
The  President,  Mr.  Seabrook,  gave  a  carefully 
prepared  address  showing  the  importance  of 
supporting  the  feeble  churches  in  our  Presby¬ 
tery.  Then  followed  the  praise  service  with  a 
brief  address  by  the  pastor,  (Dr.  Arthur  W. 
Spiraner)  the  service  closing  soon  after  8  o’clock. 
This  plan  will  be  pursued  during  July  and 
August  and  we  hope  the  congregation  will  appre¬ 
ciate  the  effort  of  the  session  to  increase  their 
comfort  during  the  hot  weather.” 

Newark. — In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Charles  P. 
Haley,  the  Roseville  Church  of  Newark  was  sup¬ 
plied  August  1st  by  Rev.  Curtis  E.  Long,  who 
IS  spending  vacation  at  Asbury  Park.  Mr.  Long 
will  preach  next  Sabbath  in  the  Central  Church 
of  Newark. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia. — Rev.  Dr.  Irwin  C.  McCurdy 
of  Philadelphia  has  received  a  unanimous  call  to 
the  pastorate  of  the  Greenport  Church,  New 
York,  where  he  recently  preached  the  baccalaure¬ 
ate  sermon  before  the  graduating  class  of  the 
Greenport  High  school.  He  has  also  been  re¬ 
cently  called  to  the  First  Church  of  Shrewsbury, 
New  Jersey,  to  succeed  Rev.  Thaddeus  Wilson, 
D.D.,  who  was  its  pastor  for  forty-five  years  and 
is  now  pastor-emeritus.  Dr.  McCurdy  was  pu- 
tor  of  the  Southwestern  Church,  Philadelphia, 
for  eleven  years,  and  resigned  two  years  ago  to 
pursue  special  studies,  when  he  was  unanimously 
elected  honorary  pastor  for  life. 

SuNBCRY. — The  Lord’s  Supper  was  observed 
July  25th  by  the  First  Church,  the  pastor.  Rev. 
O.  G.  Morton,  officiating.  Six  members  were 
received,  making  a  total  of  forty-one  additions 
during  ^e  past  six  months.  O.  G.  M. 

WiLKESBARRB.  —  The  Memorial  Presbyterian 
Church  keeps  up  its  usual  services  right  through 
the  summer,  although  its  pastor.  Dr.  Thornton 
A.  Mills,  is  absent  on  vacation  during  August, 
and  a  little  i,j  advance  of  that  month.  July 
26th  he  was  to  go  to  Sheldon,  Pennsylvania, 
for  a  fortnight.  After  August  9th  he  expects 
to  remain  at  Swanton,  Vermont,  on  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain,  until  the  close  of  his  vacation.  The  past 
year  has  been  a  good  one,  even  down  to  the  pres 
ent  time.  The  pastor  says  in  the  course  of  his 
message  preliminary  to  vacation:  “This  July 
has  been  a  notable  one,  in  some  respects  perhaps 
the  very  best  one  for  the  church  that  has  passed 
since  the  cornerstone  was  laid  twenty-five  years 
ago.  Never  have  we  had  so  large  congregations 
in  the  extreme  heat  of  the  mid-summer  as  this 
year.  Never  has  the  July  attendance  on  prayer 
meetings  been  so  large,  or  the  spiritual  interest 
deeper.  Never  have  there  been  at  this  season 
more  indications  of  great  and  growing  interest 
in  the  religious  life  and  the  work  of  the 
church.”  An  electric  plant  has  just  been  put 
in,  and  is  doing  good  service. 

WISCONSIN 

Oshkosh. — Elder  Isaac  Loperdiedat  his  home 
July  17th,  after  a  sickness  of  only  two  days,  in 
his  87th  year.  He  was  a  native  of  Islip,  Long 
Island,  whence  (after  marriage  with  Miss  De¬ 
borah  Rogers),  he  removed  to  Hempstead,  and 
was  there  ordained  an  elder  the  same  year. 
He  removed  with  his  wife  to  Oshkosh  in  1862, 
where  she  died,  Setomber,  1875.  Of  the  eleven 
children  bom  to  them,  six  survive.  The  largely 
attended  funeral  services  were  conducted  at  the 
residence  by  Rev.  L.  C.  Smith.  A  unique 
feature  was  the  music  furnished  by  the  elders 
of  the  Firt^  Presbyterian  Church,  eight  in 
number,  as  follows:  W.  P.  Hobart.  A.  T.  Sut¬ 
ton,  S.  R.  Moody,  James  Campbell  George 
Arnold  Dr.  Ault  Dr.  Kezertee  and  B.  E.  Van 
Keuren.  The  eight  elders  also  acted  as  pall 
bearers.  Miss  Helen  A.  and  Miss  Emma  Loper 
of  (Jsbkosh,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Burtis  of  Minne¬ 
apolis,  John  H.  Loror  of  Duluth,  A.  N.  Loper. 
Colorado  Springe,  Colorado,  and  H.  S.  Loper  of 
Leadville,  Colorado,  are  the  surviving  children 
of  Elder  Loper.  He  was  greatly  respected  and 
beloved  by  all  who  knew  him. 


NEBRASKA. 

Omaha  Pbxsbytkby. — Rev.  Robert  M.  L.  Bra¬ 
den,  pastor-at-large  of  Omaha  Presbytery,  has 
seventeen  churches  and  sessions  to  oversee  and 
minister  to.  ** 

Pine  Ridge. — The  Indian  Mission  work  is 
proceeding  well  under  the  care  of  Pastor  John¬ 
son  and  wife.  A  new  church  is  going  up,  and 
the  different  Indian  camps  are  sup^ied  regu¬ 
larly  and  efficiently,  to  the  delight  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Indians.  #  Mr.  Johnson  is  the  successor  to 
Rev.  Dr.  SteYliog,  whose  good  infiuence  among 
ihe  Indians  was  very  great. 

RETORMED  PRESBYTERIAN. 

Covenanter  Home  for  Aged  People. — A 
Home  of  this  character  was  formally  opened  on 
June  24th,  on  Linden  avenue,  Allegheny  City, 
Pennsylvania,  made  possible  by  a  lega^  of 
$5,(X)0,  left  for  the  purpose  by  the  late  Elder 
John  A.  McKee,  its  honored  founder.  An  aged 
lady  already  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  comforts, 
writes:  “1  would  say  to  any  one  situated  as  I 
was,  with  no  earthly  friend  on  whom  to  depend, 
you  will  find  here  a  very  enjoyable  _  Home,_  in 
which  to  end  your  days.  The  situation  is  high 
and  healthy ;  free  from  the  noise  and  din  of  the 
citV;  an  acre  and  one-half  of  ground,  fruit  tr^ 
and  shrubbery  in  abundance,  and  it  is  more  like 
a  country  Home  than  one  in  the  city.”  The 
formal  opening  exercises  were  in  charge  of  Mrs. 
John  T.  Morton,  President  of  the  Association. 
Rev.  Dr.  McAllister  offerei^rayor.  Short  ad¬ 
dresses  were  given  by  Rev.  W.  J.  Coleman,  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Allegheny  Church ;  Rev.  B.  M.  Sham, 
pastor  of  the  McKeesport  Church,  and  H.  W. 
McKee  of  the  Sixth  United  Presl^terian  Church. 
Mr.  McKee  is  a  son  of  the  late  John  A.  McKee, 
whose  legacy  of  |5,(XX)  made  the  founding  of  the 
Home  possible.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Sproull,  treasurer, 
presented  her  report.  Remarks  were  made  by 
the  recording  secretary  Mrs.  M.  L.  Barr,  and 
other  ladies,  and  Rev.  I^.  R  J.  George  of  the 
ITieological  Seminary,  offered  the  closing  prayer. 
Following  the  formal  opening,  a  reception  was 
held,  which  lasted  until  10  o’clock  P.M. 
Hundreds  called  to  inspect  the  new  Home,  and 
refreshments  were  served  to  all.  The  new  Home 
is  the  first  institution  of  its  kind  established  in 
the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  and  it  is  a 
marvel  of  neatness.  Most  are  memorial  rooms. 
The  parlor  has  been  furnished  by  Mrs.  M.  M. 
Gregg  of  Allegheny,  mother  of  Rev.  Dr.  David 
Gregg,  Jr.,  of  the  Lafayette  Avenue  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  of  John 
Gregg,  the  Allegheny  shoe  merchant^  It  is  a 
memorial  of  her  husband,  the  late  David  Gregg, 
Sr.  An  inmates’  room  has  been  furnished  by 
Mrs.  M.  E.  McKee  of  Clarinda,  Iowa,  as  a 
memorial  of  her  husband,  the  late  Rev.  David 
McKee.  The  dining-room  is  a  memorial  of  Eda 
S.  E.  McKee.  An  inmatee’  room  is  a  memorial 
of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Sproull,  D.D.,  who  was 
the  pioneer  Covenanter  minister  in  Allwheny. 
It  has  been  furnished  by  the  Sproull  family. 
The  family  of  the  late  Rev.  S.  O.  Wvlie  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  have  furnished  a  room  in  his  memory, 
and  Mrs.  D.  B.  Wilson  of  Allegheny  has  fur- 
nisiied  a  room  in  memory  of  her  sister,  Mias 
Margaret  E.  Galbraith,  a  teacher  in  the  Alle¬ 
gheny  public  schools,  who  died  about  a  year 
ago.  Still  another  room  has  been  made  a  pe^t- 
ual  memorial  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  McKee, 
the  real  founders  of  the  Home,  by  a  daughter, 
Mrs.  John  T.  Morton.  Everything  is  in  readi¬ 
ness,  and  from  the  number  of  applicants  before 
the  Board,  it  is  likely  the  capacity  of  the  Home, 
which  is  about  fifteen,  will  be  soon  exhausted 
and  an  enlargement  rendered  necessary.  Mrs. 
N.  J.  Ewing  of  Pittbsurgh  has  been  chosen 
matron  and  has  assumed  her  duties.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  is  Mrs.  John  T.  Morton,  Pittsburgh. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

Norfolk,  Conneotiout. — The  Rev.  William 
F.  Steams  of  Boston,  who  was  for  some  years  a 
successful  pastor  at  Marlborough,  Massachusetts, 
has  accepted  the  call  of  the  Norfolk  Church  to 
succeed  me  Rev.  Mr.  DePere,  who  has  taken  a 
charge  at  Bridgeport  Mr.  Stearns  has  recov¬ 
ered  his  health  and  will  bwin  his  labors  here  in 
October.  Meanwhile,  the  Rev.  Charles  H.  Will¬ 
iams  of  Hartford  is  supplying  the  pulpit  moat 
acceptably.  Among  the  summer  residents  and 
visitors  in  this  charming  neighborhood  are  the 
Rev.  Drs.  J.  C.  Bliss,  James  S.  Dennis  and  J. 


A  lamp  does  not  burn  very 
well,  and  eats  its  head  off 
in  chimneys,  unless  you  use 
the  chimney  made  for  it 
Index  tells. 
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H.  Eidwards  of  New  York,  Rev.  R  Q.  Green  of 
Orange,  Rev.  Dr.  8.  G.  Buckii^ham  of  Spring- 
field  and  Profeaaor  George  E.  Day,  dean  of  the 
New  Haven  Theological  Faculty. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

PoBT  Bcrweu.  ok  Lake  Erie. — Rev.  Dr. 
Spencer  of  Brantford  has  arranged  “Three  All¬ 
day  Baptist  Camp  Meetings’’  at  the  picturesque 
park.  Port  Burwell.  These  will  take  place  on 
August  4th.  5th  and  6th.  The  Baptist  ministers 
and  churches  of  Ontario,  as  well  as  the  Christian 
bodies  are  invited.  Well  known  speakers  will  be 
present  A  new  railroad  runs  from  Tilsonburg 
to  the  Port.  Visitors  from  Buffalo  and  other 
cities  along  the  southern  side  of  the  lake  are 
expected,  lliie  may  become  a  religious  Chau¬ 
tauqua  for  Ontario  and  if  permanently  located  at 
Port  Burwell  will  do  much  to  popularize  that 
lake  side  resort 


FIRST  NEGRO  CONFERENCE  AT  HAMPTON. 


By  Rev.  Francis  J.  Grimke,  D.D. 

Wabhinotok,  D.  C.,  July  96, 1897. 

To  Thx  Editor  or  Tax  Evanoxlist: 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  just  returned  from  the  First 
Negro  Conference  of  the  Hampton  Institute,  and 
take  this  opportunity  of  sending  you  just  a  line 
in  reference  to  it  The  Conference  began  on 
Wednesday  morning  and  continued  its  sessions 
until  Friday  afternoon.  The  meetings  were 
presided  over  by  Dr.  Frissell,  and  the  discus¬ 
sions  were  participated  in  by  such  representa¬ 
tive  men  and  women  as  Mrs.  Coppin,  Mrs. 
Cooper,  Miss  Kruse,  Mrs.  Langhorne,  Profs. 
H  M.  Browne,  Kelly  Miller,  J.  W.  Cormwell, 
W.  E.  Dubois,  Rev.  George  F.  Bragg,  and  Prof. 
Hawkins.  The  purpose  of  the  Conference  was 
to  counsel  together  and  see  what  could  be  done 
towards  pushing  forward  more  vigorously  the 
work  of  elevating  the  masses  of  the  colored 
people. 

The  meetings  were  all  full  of  interest,  and  I 
am  sure  we  have  all  returned  to  our  homes 
wiser  men  and  women,  and  with  a  greater  de¬ 
termination  than  ever  before  to  do  all  that  we 
can  to  push  forward  this  great  work.  We  were 
all  delighted  with  what  we  saw  of  Hampton, 
and  especially  with  the  beautiful  and  noble 
spirit  of  Dr.  Frissell  and  his  efficient  corps  of 
instructors.  Their  deep  interest  in  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  a  race,  and  their  unselfish  devotion  to 
their  task,  gave  them  all  a  warm  place  in  our 
hearts.  We  shall  not  soon  forget  Hampton,  its 
President,  officers  and  teachers. 

The  substance  of  what  was  done  will  be  found  in 
the  following  report  of  a  special  committee  made 
at  the  closing  session : 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  at  the 
First  General  Hampton  Negro  Conference. 

The  Conference  heartily  commends  the  work 
of  Hampton  Institute  in  its  endeavor  to  study 
the  sociological  prablemsof  the  American  Negro. 
After  a  careful  consideration  of  the  urgent  needs 
of  this  people  the  Conference  recommends : 

First.  That  negroes  be  urged  to  become  land¬ 
holders,  and  we  suggest  as  the  beet  means  to 
this  end  the  formation  of  land  companies  to 
purchase  large  tracts,  which  may  be  subdivided 
and  sold  on  terms  to  suit  the  masses; 

Second.  That  Building  Associations  and  Sav¬ 
ings  Banks  are  the  beet  means  of  securing  homes ; 

Third.  That  our  people  establish  and  patronize 
business  enterprises  among  ourselves  tor  the 
supplying  of  our  own  wants  and  the  employment 
of  our  own  labor ; 

Fourth.  That  industrial  exchanges  be  estab- 
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lished  in  cities  for  the  encouragement  of  our 
skilled  workmen  and  workwomen ; 

Fifth.  That  School  Boards  in  our  large  cities 
introduce  industrial  training  into  the  public 
school  system ; 

Sixth.  That  the  people  be  urged  to  practice 
more  rigid  economy  in  their  expenditures;  that 
teachers  and  others  in  positions  of  influence  im¬ 
press  upon  our  girls  the  idea  of  economy,  neat¬ 
ness  and  simplicity  of  dress;  and  that  ministers 
advise  their  congregations  against  extravagant 
expenditure  for  church  edifices,  and  against  too 
costly  funerals; 

Seventh.  The  distributipn  from  time  to  time 
of  simple,  pointed  and  brief  tracts  for  the  peo¬ 
ple,  containing  information  and  advice  on  Agri¬ 
culture,  Domestic  Economy,  Hygiene,  and  other 
questions  affecting  our  welfare; 

Eighth.  That  Mother’s  Meetings  and  Fire  side 
Schools  be  carried  on  in  every  community;  that 
special  attention  be  given  to  the  training  of  our 
girls  in  domestic  service  and  household  duties ; 
and  that  in  cities,  especial  efforts  be  made  to 
provide  for  the  proper  reception,  assistance, 
and  friendly  guidance  of  young  men  and  women 
who  are  Strangers  to  city  life. 

Ninth.  We  believe  that  we  need  to  pay  especial 
attention  to  the  moral  welfare  of  our  own  people ; 
to  impress  a  spirit  of  sacrifice  upon  our  educated 
and  professional  classes;  we  deeply  deplore  the 
criminal  propensities  of  our  lowest  classes,  and 
should  strive  by  all  honorable  means  to  prevent 
their  increase,  the  most  practicable  means  to 
this  end  being  the  establishment  in  every  South¬ 
ern  State,  of  a  reformatory  for  juvenile  offend¬ 
ers,  who  may  thus  be  reclaimed  from  vice  and 
made  useful  citizens; 

Tenth.  That  there  is  need  of  a  duly  authorized 
person,  who  is  qualified  by  special  preparation, 
experience,  and  zeal,  to  spread  among  our  people 
by  lectures  and  personal  talks  a  knowledge  of 
practical  methods  of  social  regeneration  and 
reform ; 

Eleventh.  And  finally  after  conference  and 
discussion  we  steadfastly  continue  in  our  belief 
that  the  negro  has  a  bright  future  in  this  coun¬ 
try;  and  that  by  cultivating  peace  and  harmony 
with  our  fellow  citizens,  and  by  reliance  on  the 
aid  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  we  may  reasonably 
hope  for  its  realization. 

THE  NEW  YORK  BOTANICAL  GARDENS. 
In  agreement  with  the  city  of  New  York,  .the 
people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  by  a  bill  of 
the  19th  of  May,  1896,  set  aside  the  sum  of 
$500,000  for  the  founding  and  support  of  a 
Botanical  Garden,  including  250  acres  with  all 
the  necessary  buildings.  The  entire  area  is  to 
be  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall  with  fourteen 
gates.  Ihere  will  be  driveways  and  foot  paths 
traversing  the  garden  in  all  directions  and  the 
Bronx  river  which  passes  through  has  many 
bridges. 

Twenty  five  acres  are  set  aside  for  the  erection  of 
the  buildings  and  for  their  lawns.  Beside  dwell¬ 
ing  houses  for  the  Director,  the  first  and  second 
gardeners,  the  engine  house,  etc.,  there  are 
plans  for  a  large  museum  of  brick,  and  two  glass 
houses  for  garden  plants.  The  botanical  mu¬ 
seum  will  contain  a  large  collection  of  plants 
arranged  in  the  following  divisions:  Edible 
plants,  medicinal,  fibrous,  nut-bearing  plants, 
those  out  of  which  oil,  pitch,  rubber,  wax, 
starch,  grape-sugar  and  sugar  are  obtained,  those 
producing  various  liquids  and  coloring  matter, 
plants  for  smoking  and  various  house  uses,  and 
also  those  which  were  used  by  the  American 
Indians.  An  agreement  has  been  made  with 
Columbia  College  by  which  its  herbarium  will 
be  placed  in  the  museum,  and  this  with  the 
botanical  garden  will  be  used  in  instruction  for 
the  University.  A  laboratory  with  the  necessary 
microscopic  arrangements  serving  for  anotorical 
plant  study  and  another  laboratory  will  be 
arranged  for  physiological  study. 
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of  botanical  literature  will  stamp  the  museum 
as  a  scientific  institute  of  first  rank.  An  ex¬ 
change  is  planned  with  various  zoological  mu¬ 
seums.  Finally  an  example  of  all  plants  pro¬ 
duced  within  a  radius  of  100  miles  of  New  York 


systematically  arranged,  is  to  be  included  in 
the  museum.  The  buildings  are  to  be  fire  proof 
and  provided  with  heating  apparatus  that  at 
every  season  the  plants  can  have  the  necessary 
temperature. 

The  area  of  the  botanical  garden  is  divided  as 
follows :  For  fir  trees  or  cone-bearing  trees, 
30  acres ;  deciduous  trees,  65  acres ;  sand  wood 
trees,  70  acres ;  shrubs  and  small  trees,  15  acres ; 
herbs,  8  acres ;  swamp  plants,  5  acres.  The  re¬ 
maining  territory  to  be  left  for  vineyards,  rocks 
with  Alpine  plants,  meadows,  lakes,  ponds,  etc. 

An  abundant  supply  of  water  is  arranged  for 
and  surface  and  underground  drainage  will  re¬ 
claim  the  surplus  swamp  land.  The  grading 
will  be  superintended  by  a  skilled  engineer. 
When  all  these  plans  have  been  brought  to  per¬ 
fection  and  carried  out,  this  New  York  botani¬ 
cal  garden  will  be  one  of  the  first  in  the  world. 
It  will  require  immense  labor  to  gather  the 
Flora  of  the  world,  and  all  valuable  botanical  in¬ 
formation  into  so  small  a  space,  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  every  plant,  the  tropical  as  well  as 
those  of  the  temperate  and  arctic  zones,  shall  find 
its  necessary  surrounding,  but  the  directors  have 
the  benefit  of  all  that  has  been  done  in  the 
botanical  gardens  in  the  old  world,  such  as  Kew, 
Berlin,  Paris,  etc. 


THIRTY  USEFUL  YEARS. 

It  is  always  inspiring  to  read  the  story  of  an 
active  useful  life,  and  this  account  given  in  the 
Topeka  Capital,  by  Rev.  Dr.  F.  S.  McCabe, 
Stated  Clerk  of  the  Synod  of  Kansas,  of  his 
long  and  faithful  service  in  that  thriving  young 
city  will  be  helpful,  especially  for  its  lessons  of 
toleration  and  Christian  fellowship : 

I  began  my  residence  in  Topeka  in  December, 
1868,  leaving  the  train  at  the  old  Union  Pacific 
station  in  North  Topeka  and  crossing  the  pon¬ 
toon  bridge  in  an  omnibus. 

As  I  have  recently  finished  seventy  years  of 
my  life,  nearly  thirty  of  them  in  Topeka,  it  can¬ 
not  seem  strange  that  I  should  induge  in  some 
reminiscenses. 

My  experience  here  has  been  very  pleasant  to 
me.  Pursuing  industriously  my  special  work  as 
a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  from  the  first  I  have 
been  treated  kindly  in  every  direction. 

Wliile  frankly  holding  my  own  views  in  church 
matters,  as  well  as  in  politics,  my  associates  and 
friends  have  not  been  confined  to  one  church, 
nor  to  one  party.  They  have  been  among  the 
most  active  persons  in  all  churches,  including 
many  most  excellent  men,  never  to  be  forgotten 
by  me,  who  are  not  members  of  any  church.  I 
have  mingled  freely  with  Baptists,  Congregation- 
alists,  Lutherans,  and  the  Methodists,  rendering 
them  assistance  whenever  I  could  do  so,  and 
receiving  from  all  the  most  hearty  expressions  of 
confidence  and  kindly  regard.  We  have  never 
wasted  our  strength  in  quarrels  with  one  an¬ 
other.  We  have  always  l^n  brethren  dwelling 
together  in  peace.  Bishop  Vail  and  his  family 
were  my  neighbors  and  warm  personal  friends, 
as  are  his  successors  in  the  church. 

The  Catholics,  priests  and  laymen  alike,  have 
always  taken  peculiar  pains  to  show  their 
friendly  personal  feeling — and  it  has  been 
heartily  returned. 

I  may  properly  say,  as  to  the  community  in 
general,  that,  as  our  acquaintance  has  been  con¬ 
tinued,  the  expressions  of  friendship  have  be¬ 
come  more  decided  and  emphatic.  One  explana¬ 
tion  of  this  is,  that  it  has  never  been  bard  for 
me  to  be  “liberal.’’  It  has  never  been  hard  for 
me  to  treat  well  an  honest  man  who  belongs  to 
another  party  or  to  another  church.  It  is  my 
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conviction,  growing  deeper  with  every  passing 
year,  that  what  the  world  needs  is— not  sec¬ 
tarianism  of  any  kind — but  that  which  Webster 
calls  Christianity,  broad,  tolerant,  liberal,  Chris¬ 
tianity. 

It  has  been  of  great  service  to  me  that  1  was 
pastor  for  seven  years  of  a  congregation  organ¬ 
ized  by  me  in  the  eastern  part  of  this  town, 
among  the  railroad  men.  My  work  there  was  of 
great  value  to  myself,  at  least.  Among  other 
things,  it  taught  me  the  obligation  that  we  are 
all  under  to  the  working  men,  and  their  faith¬ 
ful  families,  and  to  appreciate  as  never  before 
the  interest  of  Christ  in  the  common  people. 
He  was  Himself  a  mechanic — one  of  the  com¬ 
mon  people.  He  stanos  out  before  the  world  as 
the  great  plebean.  Never  in  all  the  history  of 
our  race  are  we  so  impressed  by  the  disnity  of 
work  as  when  we  realize  that  the  hands  that 
were  stretehed  out  on  the  cross  were  bands  that 
had  been  hardened  and  blistered  by  work. 

During  my  residence  bere,  in  addition  to 
work  done  in  many  parte  of  the  State,  I  have 
formed  in  Topeka  two  churches  now  prosperous, 
one  in  the  north  part  of  the  city,  and  the  other 
in  the  east  part.  1  have  organized  five  churches 
in  different  parts  of  Shawnee  county,  some  of 
which  are  wielding  large  and  permanent  influ¬ 
ence.  This  has  required  some  exhausting  work, 
which  I  do  not  regret. 

The  growth  of  the  city  is  shown  by  the  enter- 

E rising  newspapers,  the  spacious  and  elegant 
usiness  blocks,  and  shops,  and  hospitals  and 
asylums,  and  the  spacious  churches  and  school 
houses,  and  by  the  electric  cars  and  paved 
streets.  I  have  seen  every  one  of  them  built. 

During  all  these  years  1  have  gone  everywhere 
among  the  people,  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties, 
sad  or  joyful,  alike  among  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  never  fawning  upon  the  rich,  never  re¬ 
fusing  help  to  the  poor  in  their  distress.  If 
anything  gives  me  special  satisfaction  to-day 
it  is  that  no  man  can  say  that  from  lack  of 
money,  he  ever  failed  to  receive  from  me  any 
service  that  I  could  render  td  himself  or  to  hie 
family. 

If  any  man  thinks  that  I  have  wronged  him, 
I  would  remind  him  that  I  have  never  claimed 
fre^om  from  human  infirmities. 

All  progress  and  improvement  is  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  humanity  and  trutli. 

We  shall  soon  be  gone.  May  God  lead  our 
successors  in  the  way  of  wisdom,  peace  and 
prosperity. 

Whatever  of  justice  or  kindness  we  can  do 
for  one  another,  let  us  do  it  at  once.  We  shall 
not  pass  this  way  again.  F.  S.  MoCabb. 

The  porum 
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THE  STOBT  OF  A  MAHMA. 

[Written  for  the  Newaand  Courier  by  a  Lady  of  Aiken.] 

One  day  recently,  while  turning  over  the  con¬ 
tents  of  an  old  trunk  which  had  been  mine  since 
girlhood,  had  followed  me  in  innumerable  moves, 
and  contained  the  odds  and  ends  full  of  associa¬ 
tions  which  accumulate  as  life  goes  on,  I  came 
upon  an  old  pair  of  half- moon  ear-rings;  they 
were  very  large,  and  of  old  gold.  “Oh,”  I  ex¬ 
claimed,  as  I  took  them  out,  “these  bring  Tay 
back  to  the  life.  ” 

My  little  girls  had  been  looking  on  eager-eyed, 
for  mamma’s  old  trunk  had  always  possessed  a 
mysterious  charm  for  Floy  and  Grace,  enhanced 
since  the  autumn  when,  after  they  had  given  up 
all  hope  of  having  new  cloaks  for  the  winter  and 
heroically  resigned  themselves,  I  chanced  to  see 
a  stray  advertisement  for  Confederate  bonds,  and 
succeeded  in  finding  enough  of  them  in  my  old 
box  to  supply  them  with  cloaks  and  other  needed 
things. 

“Who  was  Tay?”  they  both  exclaimed.  I 
felt  a  sense  of  self-reproach  at  the  question,  and 
1  am  sure  to  Tay  herself  the  idea  that  one  of 
her  “chillun’s  chillun”  could  have  reached  the 
mature  age  of  ten  years  and  never  have  heard 
of  her  existence,  would  have  seemed  incredible. 
It  was  not  from  lack  of  any  kindly  memory  of 
the  old  woman  that  I  had  not  told  the  children 
of  her,  but  my  life  had  been  a  busy  one,  with 
many  invalid  times,  when  the  reverses  of  life 
pressed  very  heavily,  and  I  shrank  involuntarily 
from  speaking  of  my  childhood’s  days,  which 
were  so  different  from  theirs;  and,  besides,  the 
children  of  the  South  to-day,  whose  mothers  were 
half-grown  girls  at  the  time  of  emancipation, 
belong  to  a  new  order  of  things,  and  are  out  of 
sympathy  with  their  parents  on  many  subjects. 
They  do  not  understand  their  elders’  feelings 
about  the  negroes.  They  look  with  very  un¬ 
prejudiced  eyes,  and  as  they  see  the  succession 
of  careless,  indifferent  cooks  and  housemaids 
come  and  go,  they  are  not  partial  to  the  race, 
and  cannot  understand  the  kindness  and  blind¬ 
ness  to  their  faults  which  are  natural  to  those 
who  remember  the  tender  nursing  of  the  dear 
old  maumas.  But  to  return  to  Tay. 

“Who  was  Tay?”  I  repeated.  “Why  one  of 
the  best  women,  and  it  is  high  time  you  should 
hear  about  her  and  love  her  memory,  so  if  you 
will  get  your  knitting  and  be  very  quiet  I  will 
tell  you  her  story.  ” 

Her  name  was  Kitty,  but  we  children  always 
called  her  Tay.'  When  your  grandmother  was 
married  she^was  given  to  her  as  her  maid,  and 
a  most  accomplished  one  she  was,  besides  being 
a  skilled  seamstress  and  clear  starcher.  When  I 
first  remember  her  a  younger  woman  had  taken 
her  place  as  maid,  and  she  was  upper  servant, 
always  carrying  the  keys  and  taking  charge  when 
your  grandmother  was  ill  or  absent  She  was 
at  least  six  feet  tall ;  her  waist  claimed  half  her 
length,  or  looked  as  if  it  did.  She  was  quite  a 
light  lemon  color,  with  large  black  eyes  that 
looked  as  if  a  mill-stone'would  be  no  obstacle 
to  her  vision.  I  assure  you  her  appearance  was 
calculated  to  inspire  awe  in  our  childish  breasts. 
Her  great  height  was  of  itself  impressive, and  her 
costume  enhanced  it  She  always  wore  a  black 
drees  with  a  tight  bodv ;  very  full  skiri,  and 
an  enormous  bustle  which  was  not  worn  in  those 
days;  a  white  handkerchief  pinned  over  her 
bowm;  white  apron,  and  to  cap  the  climax  a 
very  stiffly  starched  white  turban,  (all  the  worn 
muslin  dresses  in  the  family  went  to  keep  up 
(he  supply).  She  always  tied  her  turbans  on  a 
block  to  shape  them;  generally  stuffed  a  news¬ 
paper  in  the  top  to  keep  the  shape,  and  when 
she  finally  deposited  one  on  her  head  the  effect 
was  very  tremendous.  Her  pride  in  her  gold 
ear-riom  was  great;  she  always  wore  them  and 
kept  them  as  shiny  as  couid  be.  With  the 
basket  of  keys  on  her  arm  she  did  not  look  like 
a  person  to  be  trifled  with,  nor  did  we  ever  ven¬ 
ture.  Her  devotion  to  us  all  was  very  great— 
“miss,  mauasa  and  the  chillun”  '  jnded  her 
horizon.  Her  great  idea  was  to  economize, 
“for  mauasa,”  she  would  say,  “is  so  free¬ 
handed,  and  six  chillun  is  a  houseful.” 


A  coarse  ddn  is  one  of  the 
effects  of  sun  and  air.  Use 
HEISKEU/S  Soap  to  undo 
die  weather's  worin 
the  skin  soft  and  white. 

HBTRBKT.T.’a  PUls  poil^  Um  blood.  Don’t 
gripe  or  neoeente.  At  drogglete  or  mnH.  Vc. 

Rnmi,  wmwii  a  cb,  m  cwwi  w.,  tMiifc. 

To  us  children  she  showed  her  regard  by  great 
sternness  of  demeanor,  but  compensated  by  the 
beautiful  tucking  she  did  on  our  dresses  -the 
only  sewing  she  ever  did ;  and  your  grandmother 
had  no  respite  unless  she  supplied  &e  material 
that  Tay  thought  necessary.  Your  grandmother 
was  so  sure  of  her  trustworthiness  that  she  never 
interfered  with  her  management.  We  never 
thought  of  remonstrating,  though  she  mortifled 
us  sometimes  by  her  treatment  of  our  friends. 

She  had  no  ^tience  with  too  many  visitors ; 
she  always  presided  at  our  tea,  and  served  us  our 
cups  of  milk  and  bread  and  treacle.  We  had 
some  little  friends  who  were  very  apt  to  run  in 
just  at  the  tea  hour.  Once  they  came  steadily 
for  a  week.  We  saw  the  clouds  gathering  on 
Tay’s  brow,  and  were  not  surpri^  when  one 
evening,  after  she  had  helped  us  all,  she  turned 
to  our  fiends  and  said  :  “To-morrow  take  your 
supper  before  you  come;  maussa  can’t  afford  to 
supjwrt  two  families.”  It  broke  up  our  tea 
parties. 

Tay  had  a  husband  as  remarkable  in  his  way 
as  she  was  in  hers.  He  was  taller  and  slimmer 
even,  and  as  black  in  complexion  as  she  was 
light.  He  was  a  very  prosperous  negro  for  those 
days,  a  cooper  by  trade,  and  belonged  to  two 
maiden  ladies,  and  plied  bis  trade,  paying  them 
wages.  He  finally  concluded  to  buy  his  free¬ 
dom,  and  asked  your  p’randfather  to  become  his 
guardian  in  case  of  his  accomplishing  bis  pur¬ 
pose  ;  and  also  to  be  so  kind  as  to  ask  his  mis 
tresses  what  they  would  ask  for  him.  Your 
grandfather  saw  the  ladies,  who  fixed  as  moder¬ 
ate  a  price  as  they  could.  When  he  told  Daddy 
Sam  the  result  of  his  negotiation,  instead  of 
being  gratified,  he  was  very  angry,  and  said : 
“My  mistresses  have  no  idea  of  how  valuable  I 
am ;  I  thought  they  would  have  asked  at  least 
|3(X)  more;  uey  can’t  afford  to  part  with  me  for 
lees,  and  I  mean  to  pay  it.”  The  ladies  were 
not  obdurate,  and  no  doubt  had  an  increased 
idea  of  Daddy  Sam’s  worth. 

This  worthy  pair  had  no  children.  Daddy 
Sam  died  not  long  before  the  war,  leaving  Tay 
quite  a  little  sum  of  money.  He  had  offered  to 
buy  her  freedom,  but  she  did  not  desire  it.  I 
remember  after  he  died  she  took  off  her  turban 
when  she  went  to  church  and  donned  a  gigantic 
crape  veil.  One  day  she  came  home  ver^  angrv ; 
she  had  met  some  sportsmen  going  hunting,  who 
bad  begged  her  to  go  along  with  them  as  a  ram¬ 
rod  ;  they  had  lost  theirs 

Vi^en  the  war  began  she  was  very  unhappy. 
There  was  no  doubt  a  feeling  of  expectation  and 
disaffection  among  the  negroes.  Tay  was  a  per¬ 
fectly  loyal  nature.  She  had  no  sympathy  with 
the  negro  character  whatever.  She  understood 
them  entirely,  and  their  meaner  traits  were  re 
volting  to  her.  One  day,  in  the  early  part  of 
1861,  she  came  in  as  usual  after  breakfast  to  con¬ 
sult  vour  grandmother  about  the  marketing  that 
had  been  sent  home.  She  had  such  a  funny  way 
of  describing  the  pieces;  she  always  involun¬ 
tarily  touched  the  pari  of  her  ftame  she  wail  sup- 
dosed  to  be  designating  of  the  mutton  or  lamb. 
I  was  a  light-hearted  child  then,  and  niany  a 
hearty  laugh  have  I  enjoyed  at  unconscious 
Tay’e  expense,  as  she  would  touch  her  leg  or 
shoulder,  or  even  her  head  if  a  calf’s  head  were 
in  question. 

But  to  return  to  this  day.  She  must  have 
heard  some  talk  among  the  negroes,  for  after  she 
had  got  through  her  business  she  lingered  and 
saidro  her  mistress,  “Oh,  miss,  I  have  had  an 
awful  dream.”  Your  grandmother  spoke  kindly 
to  her  and  asked  her  what'  it  was.  ^e  faithful 
creature  sitting  on  the  floor,  looking  up  into  our 
faces,  said : 

“I  dreamed.”  she  said,  “we  was  all  in  confu¬ 
sion  and  there  was  a  big  crowd,  and  maussa  was 
sick  and  you  all  lookra  very  sad,  and  you  all 
was  dressra  commop ;  but  there  was  heaps  of 
niggers  aropnd,  but  they  was  all  a  runnin’ 
around  and  kickin’  up  a  noise,  an’  their  arms 
in  their  kimbos.  an’  not  one  workin’,  an’  you 
‘called  for  some  water,  an’  not  one  went  to  git 
it,  but  I  ran  fer  it  and  I  said,  |Ob,  misjL  you 
has  been  a  good  fren’  to  me,  an’  sometimes  a 
bottom  rail  is  more  use  than  a  same  quality  one, 
an’  so  long  as  Kitty  is  here  there  will  always  be 
something  betwix  you  an’  the  groun’,”  and 
she  burst  into  teara  and  left  the  room. 

Your  grandmother  said:  “She  has  had  no 
dream,  but  she  wishes  to  show  us  what  is  in  her 
heart.’ 
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ARildOUR’S  SOAPS. 


Pa.An  absolutely  pure,  snowwhite  floating  Soap. 

TT  111 i.^  p^jj.  toilet,  bath,  nursery  and  flne  laundry  work. 


Armour’s 

Armmir’e  I  t _ A  guaranteed  pure,  neutral  Laundry  Soap,  for 

/\rniuur  S  uaunary  household  use.  Oval  cake,  fits  the  hand. 

Armour’s 
Armour’s 
Armour’s 


Oncei  I  m.B  A  of  cheapness.  A  wrapped  cake  of  floating 

r  uaauill  g^p  gt  a  price  to  fit  any  purse. 

Kitchen  Brown*"’’^^^”'^^*  scrubbing  and  kitchen 

Mrk-H-fpkH  a n  AtSoap  of  wonderfui  cieansing and  last- 

7T1U111CU  uerman— log  properties.  A  good  old  fashioned 

soap. 

Armour’s  Washing  Powder--gfSS'»'e£*"i.rlS;*pSKSS:S'^ 

quick-acting,  labor-saving  “clean- 
sers.” 


f  THM  ABMOVR  SOAP  WORKS,  -  -  - 

ARMOUR  A  COMPANY,  Proprietors- 


•  ARM 


CHICAGO. 


Ah,  children,  those  were  dreadful  days.  The 

funs  from  Port  Royal  resounded  in  Charleston. 

'light,  confusion  and  distress  were  the  order  of 
the  day.  There  was  many  a  young  life  cut  short, 
as  truly  as  though  a  bullet  had  stilled  it,  and  it 
was  not  only  the  men  who  laid  down  their  lives ; 
many  a  gentle  girl  was  also  a  victim.  Your 
fl^ndmo&er  sent  my  two  sisters  and  myself  to 
biends  in  the  interior  of  the  State.  She  re¬ 
mained  to  look  after  our  affairs,  intending  to  go 
into  a  hospital  as  nurse,  if  she  was  needed. 
We  had  been  refugees  but  a  few  days  when  your 
Aunt  Lucy,  as  lovely  a  youim  girl  as  the  sun 
ever  shone  upon,  was  seized  with  brain  fever. 
Her  illness  was  fatal,  and  she  died  before  our 
mother  could  reach  her. 

When  we  left  your  grandmother  she  bad  been 
oblig^  to  TO  to  our  country  place,  where  she 
remained  alone,  the  colored  driver  and  the 
negroes  being  the  only  people  on  the  place. 
Tay  had  always  lived  in  the  city — even  when  we 
were  ail  in  we  country  she  had  charge  of  our 
city  residence.  When  the  direful  news  of  your 
Aunt  Lucy’s  illness  summoned  your  s^nd- 
mother,  Tay  hastened  to  her  and  said :  “1  want 
you  to  let  me  come  and  live  here ;  any  one  can 
do  what  I  do  in  town,  but  there  is  a  deal  of 
talk  that  the  whole  low  country  will  be  took  by 
the  enemy,  and  the  negroee  will  have  to  go 
inside  the  ooun^  to  make  bread  while  their 
masters  is  fighting.  Now,  miss,  let  me  stay 
here  and  keep  an  eye,  an*  if  there  is  anything 
I  can  do  to  keep  things  straight  I  am  here,  an’ 
if  we  has  to  leave  I  will  go  with  them  an’  keep 
them  all  steady.  ”  Your  grandmother  bade  “God 
bless  her,’’  and  left.  Tay  remaitaed  on  the 
plantation  the  whole  winter.  Your  grandmother 
could  not  return;  but  never  had  there  been  so 
many  chickens  or  turkeys  raised,  or  so  much 
butter  made,  and  the  vegetables  were  invaluable 
in  those  war  times ;  but  only  this  faithful  crea¬ 
ture  had  been  on  the  spot  to  encourage  the  other 
servants.  When  the  summer  came  your  grad- 
mother  wrote  to  tell  her  she  must  leave  the 
place,  as  she  was  unacclimated  to  a  rice  planta¬ 
tion  ;  but  she  begged  to  stay  a  little  longer;  she 
knew  she  was  of  service,  and  she  was  well. 
Then  came  the  news  she  was  not  well.  She  sent 
to  tell  her  young  master,  who  was  a  naval  officer 
on  duty  in  the  city.  He  went  at  once  to  see  her 
and  rebuked  her  for  having  remained  so  long  in 
that  unhealthy  climate.  He  got  her  promise  to 
leave  the  nezt  day.  Finding  we  had  not  arrived 
in  the  city,  he  went  again  as  soon  as  he  could 
get  leave,  and  found  her  evidently  near  her  end. 

“Ah!  Mas  Paul,’’  she  said,  “I  got  up  three 
times  to  go  as  1  promised  you,  and  the  buggy 
was  at  the  door,  an’  Martha  here  to  go  wid  me, 
but  I  fainted,  and  as  it  was  de  three  times  I 
know  it’s  de  Lord's  will  I’ll  never  leave  this 
bed.  I  hope  He  will  say,  'Kitty  you  done  what 
you  could,  an’  been  a  faithful  servant  ’  I  never 
did  want  to  be  nothin’  but  a  servant.  There’s 
plenty  of  them  in  the  Bible  your  ma  gave  me ; 
and  if  1  can  just  jine  dem  I  am  happy,  and  now 
here’s  what  I  want  your  ma  to  wve.  It  is 
Sam’s  little  savings;  I  always  kep’  em  by  me, 
an’  when  I  see  these  war  times,  an’  such  curious 
looin’  money  buy  so  little,  I  am  very  glad  I  got 
it.  I  kep  it  for  a  pinch,  an’  fixed  it  so  nobody 
would  suspicion  it ;  but  I  thank  the  Lord  you 
come  to  take  it  befo’Igo.’’  And  with  great 
effort  she  brought  from  under  her  pillow  a  most 
curious  looking  homeroun  under-garment,  into 
which  was  litenlly  quilted  coins  of  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver  ;  a  little  fortune  in  Confederate  money,  be¬ 
sides  various  old  trinkets  and  watches  which 
Sam  had  invested  in. 

“My  earrings  is  there,’’  she  said.  “I  never 
wore  them  since  Mias  Lucy  died ;  they  looked 
too  bright.  Now  give  this  to  your  ma  with 
Kitty’s  doty.  I  wish  she  could  ha*  closed  my 
eyes.  I  know  she  would  ha’  done  it,  but  she 
an*  de  young  ladies  will  be  sorry,  I  know,  when 
I  am  gone.’’ 

And  then  with  a  flash  of  her  usual  animation 
she  turned  her  eyes  on  her  attendant,  Martha, 
and  said:  “Martha  has  my  three  trunks  of 
does;  she  must  give  them  to  miss.  They  will 
keep  the  house  servants  decent  for  a  time,  and 
your  ma  does  hate  sloven.  Martha  knows,  I 
will  walk  at  her  if  she  takes  anything  out  befo’ 
miss  comes.  Lord  help  me.** 

A  faithful  soul  gone  home. 


T%e  Evangelist  can  furnish  one 
person  with  hoard  and  treatment 
tor  three  months,  at  very  moderate 
price,  at  one  of  the  best  Sanitar¬ 
iums  in  the  Country.  Write  for 
particulars. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  A  NOBLE  CHRISTIAN. 

To  Thx  Editor  or  Thb  Evahoxlist: 

It  will  give  you  melancholy  pleasure  to  make 
room  in  your  valued  paper  for  a  brief  notice  of 
one  who  was  a  continuous  subscriber  to  it  for 
more  than  thirty  years — the  late  Hdwin  F.  Par¬ 
tridge — whose  mortal  remains  were  laid  away, 
on  the  fifth  of  April  last,  in  the  beantiful  ceme¬ 
tery  of  Redlands,  California.  He  was  born  in 
New  England  and  the  width  of  a  continent  lies 
between  his  birthplace  and  the  place  that  gives 
him  burial.  He  served  four  churches  as  a  ruling 
elder,  Tioga,  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  West 
Arch,  Philadelphia  and  First  Germantown,  and 
in  each  he  was  a  brother  beloved,  “an  ensample 
to  the  flock.’’  His  pastor  in  Burlington,  Rev. 
Edward  B.  Hodge,  writes  of  him:  “As  an  elder 
in  the  church,  he  was  most  conscientious  and 
faithful:  and  he  made  his  generous  gifts  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  gratitude  to  God.’’  A  fellow  eider 
in  West  Arch  Street  Church  writes  of  him:  “His 
years  of  service  as  a  ruling  elder  in  our  church 
were  an  inspiration;  his  gentleness  of  disposi¬ 
tion,  liberality  of  time  and  means  and  faithful¬ 
ness  are  worthy  of  imitation.’’  And  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Germantown  also  bears 
witness  to  hie  seven  years  of  fa  thful  and  loving 
service  to  that  church  and  to  his  beautiful  Chris¬ 
tian  character. 

I  desire  to  add  a  spray  of  Irish  heather  to 
these  beautiful  wreaths  that  have  been  laid 
upon  his  bier.  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr. 
Partridge  under  circumstances  peculiarly  pleas¬ 
ing  to  me.  About  the  time  that  I  was  called  to 
the  West  Arch  Street  Church,  Philadelphia,  he 
and  his  family  moved  into  the  immediate  neigh- 
b,nrhood,  but  the  rumew  had  gone  ahead  of  me 
that  1  was  a  heretic,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  have 
his  children  under  heretical  influences;  but  he 
was  a  man  gentle  and  just  and  waited  until  he 
could  judge  the  new  pastor  for  himself.  The 
first  day  I  preached  he  was  in  the  church,  and 
at  the  cloee  of  the  service  he  sought  the  pew- 
agent  and  said,  'I  want  two  pews  in  this 
church.  ’  That  hour  I  made  his  acquaintance, 
and  from  that  hour  we  were  cloee  frierds.  I 
loved  him,  and  he  loved  me.  And  he  loved  the 
West  Arch  Street  Church.  In  a  letter  written 
not  long  before  he  passed  to  his  reward,  he 
says:  'Not  all  who  have  gone  away  from  the 
dear  old  church  carry  with  them  such  pleasant 
remembrances  socially,  but  especially  spiritually. 
There  one  of  our  children  met  his  first  commu¬ 
nion.  There  one  who  has  gone  to  her  reward 


had  many  hours  of  sweetest  labor  for  her  Mas¬ 
ter.  Elacb  one  was  helped  forward  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  life.  There  two  were  married.’  At  the 
earliest  opportunity  Mr.  Partridge  and  his  fam¬ 
ily,  the  youngest  excepted,  were  received  into 
West  Arch  Street  Church  by  certificate,  and  at 
the  earliest  opportunity  the  church  honored 
itself  by  honoring  him  with  the  office  of  ruling 
elder,  which  he  filled  faithfully  and  well  until 
his  removal  to  Germantown.  He  was  a  great 
nd  constant  sufferer,  but  he  bore  his  sufferings 
with  a  gentle  patience  that  I  may  have  seen 
equalled,  but  never  surpassed.  The  victim  of  a 
chronic  rheumatism  that  would  not  let  him  go, 
I  would  say  to  him :  'The  Lord  must  love  you 
very  much  for  He  is  afflicting  you  very  much;’ 
and  he  would  answer,  with  a  smile  on  his  face, 
like  that  of  an  angel:  'It  is  all  right:  the  dear 
God  knows  best  what  is  best  for  me.  He  is  too 
wise  to  err,  too  good  to  be  unkind.’  To  excru¬ 
ciating  physical  suffering  bitter  bereavement 
was  added,  and  he  was  the  same  gentle,  patient 
man  still.  In  him  patience  had  her  perfect 
work.  He  had  sunshine  in  his  soul  and  it  shone 
in  his  face.  No  one  ever  heard  a  word  of  mur¬ 
mur  escape  his  lips.  His  sufferings  and  sor¬ 
rows  he  1  oh«  I  upon  as  so  many  lessons  that  an 
all-wise,  all  loving  Father  was  setting  him  to 
learn,  and  so,  like  another  sorely  tried  servant 
of  Christ,  he  learned  in  whatsoever  state  he  was, 
therewith  to  be  content.  Everything  that  came 
to  him  he  regarded  as  coming  from  the  hand 
and  heart  of  a  good  and  gracious  and  loving 
Father.  He  died,  as  he  lived,  'rejoicing  in 
hope.’  He  loved  singing,  and  with  his  family 
around  him  in  his  beautiful  rose-embowered 
Redlands  home,  he  sang  his  soul  away  to  the 
glory-land  with  the  dear  old  hymns  he  loved  so 
well,  saying  as  he  was  crossing  Jordan :  'Like 
Bunyan’s  Faithful,  I  feel  the  bottom  under  me, 
and  it  is  good.’  He  came  to  California  to  be 
with  his  first  born  son,  whose  health  was  im¬ 
paired,  and  seeking  health  for  himself.  And  he 
has  found  it.  He  has  put  off  chronic  invalid¬ 
ism,  and  put  on  the  eternal  health  of  heaven. 
I  thank  God  that  He  gave  me  to  know  and  love 
and  labor  with  the  gentle,  genial,  saintly  Ed¬ 
win  F.  Partridge.  Fraternally  yours, 

John  Hemphill. 

San  Fbancisco,  July  20, 1897. 


Tbe  Evangelist’s  list  of  one  hundred  of  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  and  carefully  selected  books  for  Sunday-school  li¬ 
braries  will  be  sent  to  any  committee  or  superintendent 
on  receipt  of  application  with  stamp  enclosed.  Address 
Evangelist  Publishing  Co.,  186  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN 
REPUBLIC.! 

Id  his  intereetiDg  article  on  “The  Two  Re¬ 
publics  of  the  Southern  Cross,”  in  the  August 
Review  of  Reviews,  Dr.  Francis  E.  Clark  thus 
describes  the  President  of  the  South  African 
Republic : 

One  of  the  anomalous  things  of  present-day 
politics  is  the  power  which  this  old,  illiterate 
Boer  has  been  able  to  exert  in  the  world.  I 
use  these  adjectives  with  the  utmost  respect, 
simply  in  the  intereete  of  accuracy,  for  with  all. 
his  power  and  deserved  influence,  the  old  ruler 
of  the  Transvaal  is,  from  the  scholar’s  ordinary 
standpoint,  one  of  the  must  ignorant  men  who 
ever  sat  in  a  presidential  chair.  There  is  but 
one  book  which  he  can  read,  and  that  is  the 
Bible.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  how  does  it  hap¬ 
pen  that  if  he  can  read  one  book  he  cannot  read 
all  books  ?  The  explanation  given  in  the  Trans¬ 
vaal  is  that,  being  gifted  with  a  remarkably 
tenacious  memory,  he  has,  from  constantly 
hearing  the  Bible  read  in  public  from  his  boy 
hood  up,  committed  all  of  its  more  familiar 
passages  to  heart ;  so  that  when  he  takes  up  a 
copy  of  the  Scriptures  and  his  eye  lights  upon 
a  well-known  verse,  he  can  go  on  indefinitely 
from  memory. 

Nor  can  this  modern  South  African  Colossus 
write  any  better  than  he  can  read.  To  be  sure, 
he  can  sign  hie  name  to  public  documents,  but 


Great,  the  founder  and  first  sultan  of  the  Os 
manli  Turks,  used  to  sign  hie  name  to  public 
documents— by  dipping  his  hand  in  a  saucer  o! 
ink  and  spreading  it  out  on  the  paper,  thus  lit¬ 
erally  making  his  sign  manual.  Not  that 
President  Kruger  has  nut  got  beyond  Osman  the 
First,  for  he  can  guide  the  quill  suflSciently  to 
sign  his  name  to  papers  of  state ;  but  to  write 
one  of  those  papers,  or  even  an  ordinary  letter, 
with  his  own  hand,  would  be  quite  beyond  his 
powers,  is  the  story  often  told  in  Pretoria. 
And  yet  should  I  leave  the  impression  with  my 
readers  that  he  was  simply  an  ignorant  old 
Boer,  it  would  be  a  very  false  impression. 
From  the  scholar’s  standiraint,  possibly  he  is 
that,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  the  politician 
and  man  of  affairs  he  is  one  of  the  shrewd  great 
men  of  the  time.  If  he  cannot  write  a  state 
document  he  can  dictate  one.  He  knows  what 
is  in  every  one  that  he  signs,  and  his  native 
shrewdness  enables  him  to  get  the  better  of  far 
more  scholarly  rulers  of  mightier  realms  than  his 
when  the  interests  of  his  “poor  burghers,”  as 
he  pathetically  calls  them,  are  concerned. 

To  call  him  the  Lincoln  of  South  Africa  is 
altogetder  extravagant  praise.  He  has  none  of 
the  broad,  far-seeing,  statesmanlike  views  of 
Lincoln ;  his  integrity  is  far  from  spotless  if 
common  report  is  not  utterly  libelous;  and  he 
has  little  of  the  brilliant  eloquence  that  made 
possible  a  Gettysburg  oration.  But  he  is  like 
Lincoln  in  this  important  respect — he  knows 
the  common  people  thoroughly  and  accuratoly. 
He  sprang  from  them ;  he  is  one  of  them.  With 
all  his  wealth  and  power,  he  has  never  set  him 
self  above  them.  When  I  called  upon  him  in 
PreLoria  a  few  weeks  ago  a  young  Boer  farmer 
was  sitting  upon  the  veranda  of  the  presidential 
mansion,  which,  by  the  way,  is  a  very  unpreten¬ 
tious  cottage.  The  young  farmer  was  collarless 
and  dirty,  and  hie  mud  splashed  brogans  showed 
that  he  was  a  son  of  the  soil ;  but  he  evidently 
felt  that  there  was  nothing  in  his  appearance  or 
his  clothes  which  should  debar  him  from  a 
familiar  interview  with  his  president.  The 
president,  too,  seemed  to  be  of  the  same  opinion, 
and  they  chatted  together  as  unconstrainedly  as 
any  two  cronies,  while  the  old  vroto  Madaip 
Kruger,  sitting  near  by,  placidly  knit  her  heavy 
woolen  stockings  like  any  venerable  housewife  of 
the  Transvaal. 

This  is  the  secret  of  the  power  of  the  President 
of  the  South  African  Republic.  He  is  one  of 
the  people — a  representative  Boer,  a  typical 
Dutcn  farmer,  with  all  the  limitations  and  all 
the  sturdiness,  conservatism,  strong  religious 
feeling,  and  native  common  sense  of  his  race 
developed  in  an  unusual  degree. 

SOME  SHOCKING  STATISTICS. 

Of  the  many  ways  in  which  New  York  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  the  outside  barbarian,  none  has  a 
more  practical  bearing  than  a  sociological  analy¬ 
sis.  The  F^eration  of  Churches  and  Christian 
Workers  has  just  made  public  the  results  of  an 
investigation  of  a  typical  section  of  the  city— the 
Nineteenth  Assembly  District  of  the  West  Side. 
In  these  sweltering  days,  between  Columbus  and 
Amsterdam  avenues,  there  are  more  than  thirty 
families  that  do  not  have  bathtubs  at  all  to  one 
that  does;  between  Amsterdam  and  West  End 
avenues  mure  than  100  without  to  one  with,  and 
between  West  End  avenue  and  the  river  fifty- 


SUMMER  RESORTS. 

the  intercolonial  railway  or  Canada, 

*  cidedly  the  advantave  of  picturesqueness;  it  is  the  “All  Rail  Route"  connecting  the  cities  of  Rt.  John  and 
Halifax,  and  it  is  the  “All  Rail  Route"  through  Cape  Breton,  the  Switzerland  of  Canada,  with  its  famous  Bras 
d'Or  Lakes,  and  it  connects  with  all  steamboat  lines  to  Prince  Edwaid  Island,  “the  Garden  of  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence”  In  another  direction,  speeding  away  north,  the  train  skirts  for  miles  the  curves  of  the  heantlful 
Bale  des  Chaleurs,  and  leaving  the  sea  shore  follows  the  course  of  ffJAXsr-famed  Restigouche  and  Metapedla 
Rivers,  thence  along  the  shore  of  the  mighty  St.  Lawrence,  where  an  evSWanglng  panorama  of  river,  lake  and 
mountain  scenery  culminates  in  a  magnificent  view  of  Quehvc,  crowned  ny  its  historic  citadeL 

This  Railway  furnishes  to  the  geuSral  traveller  all  ue  cotaiforts  and  conveniences  of  modem  invention,  while 
the  pleasure  seeker,  angler  and  sportsman  find  few,  if  any,  equals  in  the  numerous  summer  resorts  and  places  of 
Interest  which  it  reaches.  jThe  hotels  are  comfortable  and  homelike,  and  the  rates  exceedingly  low.  Special  low 
fares  afford  the  tourist  an  opportunity  of  making  an  unusually  interesting  trip  at  a  very  small  o^st. 


TOURIST  AND  SUMMER  EXCURSION  TICKETS 


States. 

and  Time  Tahlei 
gle  Building,  bI 
states,  also  nom 


bhleacui  be 
.Brooklyn, 


GEO.  W.  ROBINSON.  N.  WEATHERSTON, 

Eastern  r  relght  and  Passenger  Agent,  Western  Freight  and  Passenger  Agent, 

138  St.  James  St.  (opp.  St.  Lawrence  Hall),  98  York  St„  Rossin  House  Block, 

Montrbal,  '  Tobonto. 

AND  FROM 

D.  POTTINGER,  JNO.  H.  LYONS, 

General  Manager  Canadian  Government  Railways,  General  Passenger  Agent  Intercolonial  Railway, 

MONCTON.  N.  B.,  CANADA. 


CITIZEN’S  LINE 
TROY  BOATS. 

for  SARATOGA,  LAKE  GEORGE.  ADI- 
RONDACKS,  etc.  Send  for  LIST  ROUTES 
and  RATES  TO  SUMMER  RESORTS. 
Steamer  Cl  y  of  Troy  or  Saratoga  leaves 
West  10th  street  daily,  except  Satnrday, 
6  p.m.  CONNECT  WITH  DELAWARE* 


seven  without  to  one  with.  In  one  section  there 
are  400  rooms  having  no  access  to  outer  air. 
The  19,717  persons  canvassed  live  in  16,362 
rooms.  Of  the  3,988  fathers  of  the  district,  279 
are  out  of  work.  One  thousand,  one  hundred 
and  fifty-two  sons  are  wage  earners  and  1,486 
daughters.  The  heads  of  families  earn,  on  the 
average.  $12.50  per  week.  There  are  298  boys 
and  girls  under  16  years  of  age  who  are  at  work. 
The  boys  receive  $3.50  and  the  girls  $3.30  a  ' 
week.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty-two  fathers 
work  seven  days  in  the  week.  Families  pay  an 
average  rent  of  $10. 83  per  month  The  largest 
block  on  Manhattan  Island  in  population,  but 
not  the  densest,  is  that  from  Sixty-first  to  Sixty- 
second  street,  and  Amsterdam  and  West  End 
avenues.  The  3,447  church  families  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  belong  to  ninteen  Christian  denominations. 
The  Roman  Catholics  have  74  per  cent,  of  the 
church  families.  Of  the  remainder  the  Bap¬ 
tists  lead,  next  the  Methodists  and  then  the 
Episcopalians.  Eighty  three  fathers,  eighty  six 
mothers,  forty  three  sons  and  forty-six  daugh 
ters  in  every  100  attend  church.  The  Irish  go 
to  church  in  largest  proportion,  only  5  per  cent, 
being  backsliders,  the  Germans  and  colored 
people  the  smallest.  Americans  and  English 
have  a  low  average.  Out  of  4,800  families  in 
the  district,  1,353  have  no  church  connection  at 
all.  From  3  to  7  years  of  age,  the  boya  exceed 
the  girls  in  attendance  at  public  schools.  Later 
on  the  boya  drop  out,  the  girls  remaining.  The 
Federation  strongly  advisee  a  denominational 
cooperative  policy  as  the  only  way  to  deal  with 
this  conglomerate  mass. — New  York  Cor.  Phila- 
delpia  L^ger. 

A  YBAB’S  WOBK  AT  THE  PHILADELPHIA 
MINT. 

The  total  number  of  pieces  coined  during  the 
year  was,  in  round  figures,  67,500,000,  of  the 
araregate  value  of  almoet  $50,000,000,  including 
306,140  San  Domingo  dollars,  coined  during  last 
month.  Of  this  total  over  $40,000,000  was  in 
gold  pieces,  $8,500,000  in  silver,  and  the  reet 
nickels  and  cents. 

The  figures  show  that  there  were  more  indi¬ 
vidual  aepoeitors  in  the  mint  during  the  year 
just  closed  than  at  any  time  since  the  California 
TOld  fever,  when  there  was  but  one  mint  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  of  the 
total  coinage  of  a'  little  less  than  $50,000,000, 
more  than  $40,000,000  were  of  gold,  and  $31,- 
000,000  of  this  in  double  eagles. 

The  difference  between  the  legally  allowed  and 
the  actual  losses  attending  the  operations  for  the 
year  is  most  striking.  This  is  shown  in  two 
parts  of  the  report.  In  the  melting  and  refining 
department,  where  there  were  12.378  melts,  the 
gold  bullion  operated  upon  amounted  in  value 
to  over  $87,000,000,  on  which  the  allowable  lose 
would  have  been  $87,000,  but  on  which  the 
actual  loes  scarcely  exceeded  $10,000;  the  silver 
bullion  operated  upon  was  valued  at  $18,843,000, 
and  the  allowable  loss  would  have  beep  $24,390, 
instead  of  which  there  was  not  ■  only  no  actual 


TRAINS.  Sunday  steamers  touch  at 
Albany. 


loss,  but  an  apparent  gain  (understood  by  assay- 
ers  and  others)  of  $2, Si.  ZHSIZIIZm 

In  the  coiners’  department,  in  the  operations 
on  the  same  bullion,  the  leg^al  waste  or  loss 
would  have  been  on  gold  $2,190,  actual  waste 
$119,  or  less  than  5%  per  cent  of  the  legal 
allowance.  On  the  silver,  legal  allowance  was 
$15,  .340,  and  the  actual  wasti^e  $2,019,  or  less 
than  14  per  cent. 

Major  Kretz  thinks  that  with  so  wide  a  dis¬ 
crepancy  between  the  legally  allowed  and  the 
actual  wastage  there  is  an  alt^ether  unnecessary 
standing  temptation  to  those  concerned  in  or 
affected  by  it — Philadelphia  Ledger. 

DR.  STRONG’S  SANITARIUM, 

AARATOQA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 

For  health  or  rest.  The  appointments  of  a  flrat-olaai 
Hote.  Elevator,  Bells,  Sun-parlor  and  Promenade  on 


BaziiB,  Dry  tonic  air,  Saratoga  waters.  Splendid  Wheel. 
Ing,  Open  all  the  Year.  Send  for  Illnairated  Cironlar 
and  Special  Annonnoements  for  18B7  of  Entertainment 
Bventa,  Bicycle  Paths,  Short  Excnrslons,  eto. 

SUMMER  RESORTS 

LONG  ISLAND,  N.  T., 

with  2G0  miles  of  coast  on  the  Ocean  and  Sound,  la  nn. 
■urpaased  for  Summer  Resorts.  Of  easy  aooeaa  from 
New  York  City  by  the  Long  Island  Railroad.  Send  6e 
in  stamps  for  “  LONG  ISLAND,"  en  lUnstrated  book, 
and  “  SUMMER  HOMES,"  a  hook  deeorlbing  hotels  and 
hoerdlng  houses  on  Long  Island,  to  H.  M.  SMITH,  Trafflo 
Manager,  Long  Island  Railroad,  Long  Island  •  1^,  N.  Y 

PERFECT  REST  AND  RBCRBATiON  AT 
PICTURESQUE  NORTHPIELD. 

In  the  tamoQslr  beeotlfiil  OoDDectlont  YellsT.  fine  veDsy 
end  mounteln  views.  Cvery  oet  door  pleesore. 

Terms  reduced  st  “THE  NOBTHFIBLO,"  July  6  to  17,  sad 
In  August  after  the  tSth.  BlUe  lecturee  at  thaae  times. 

LOW  BATES  FOB  8BPTBKBBK. 

A  deUghtfnl  month,  niustreted  booklet,  “Yaoettoa  tn  North- 
field,”  free. 

AMBBKT  O.  MOODT,  Manager. 

East  Northleld,  Haas. 

WAWBEEK  LODGE 

Hotel  and  Oottagea  Beat  located,  moat  attractive,  and  one  of 
the  very  beatronduft-d  resorts  tn 

THK  ADIRONOACKS. 

Terms  moderate;  special  ratea  for  young  men  taking  vacation, 
reacbeM  at  d  aletgymf n.  Address 

URIAH  WELCH.  Wawbeek.  N.  T. 

FOR  SALE  AT  AURORA,  N.  Y. 

The  Residence  of  Mrs.  Morgan.  On  the  hanks  of  Ca¬ 
yuga  Lake.  One  acre  of  beantlfnl  lawn.  Old  English 
gardening.  Profusion  of  cboioe,  h(^T  roses.  Swiss 
cottage  on  terrace  by  the  leke.  AbBndance  of  shade. 
Choice  frntt.  Good  bam  and  oatbnildlngs.  House  28x41. 
wiib  wing  80x30,  two  stories.  Basement  nnder  entire 
house.  Three  o^ld  cellars  and  laundry.  Sixteen  large 
rooms.  Double  parlor,  18x40.  Near  Wmls  College  end 
Caynn  Lake  Military  Academy.  An  ideal  home.  Price 
low.  inquire  of  C.  B.  MOBOAlf,  Aareiw,  M.  K. 
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A  A  and  one  New  Subscriber 
^Osww  we  will  deliver,  postpaid,  this. 


Lak-ge-Type, 

Self  -  Pronouncing 
Combination 


Bible 


■  King  James  and  Revised  Version  on  same  page,  with 
_ _ Concordance,  and  40,000  references  and  over  1,900  pages 

What  every  Bible  Student  needs !  \  Fac-Simile  Page  with  Revised  Text 


The  Self-Pronoonclng  Sunday-School  Teachers'  “Ck>m- 
hi  nation”  Bible  is  very  valuable,  and  I  can  heartily 
couunemd  it,— Rev.  John  Hall,  D.D.,  New  York  City. 

The  pai>er,  binding  and  type  are  excellent.  An  easy 
combination  of  the  Revis^  and  Antboriaed  versions 
renders  it  a  unique  convenience.— Bishop  John  F.  Hurst, 
D.Dm  LL.D.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Its  comparative  view  of  the  Old  and  Revised  versions 
is  a  most  welcome  feature.— Rev.  Wm.  S.  Hnbbell,  D.D., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Your  “Combination  ”  Bible  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  clergyman  and  theological  student.  It  is  a  Com¬ 
mentary,  an  Ehtcyclopedla,  and  a  textual  authority.— 
Rt.  Rev.  William  A.  Leonard,  D.D.,  Bishop,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

The  combination  of  the  Old  and  New  Versions  reduces 
the  bulk,  and  yet  keeps  the  full  text  of  both  Versions  be¬ 
fore  us.— Rev.  A.  C.  Dixon,  D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  teachers  In  our  Sunday-Schools  cannot  invest  their 
money  any  better  than  in  this  “Combination  Bible."— 
Rev.  George  C.  Lorimer,  D.D.,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  “  Combination  ”  Self-Prenouncing  S.S.  Teachers' 
Bible  is  a  ne  plus  ulfni.  It  merits  a  front  place  amid 
the  great  number  of  Editions  of  the  Word  of  God.- Rev. 
J.  Glentworth  Butler,  D.D.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

I  appreciate  thejadmirable  features  of  this  “  Combina¬ 
tion  Bible."— Rev.  Charles  H.  Parkhnrst,  D.D.,  New 
York. 

What  an  inestimable  help  such  a  Bible  wonldgbave 
been  to  me  in  my  early  ministry.— Bishop  Cyrus  D.  Foss, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Philadelphia. 


The  combination  Bible  I  examined,  and  believe  yon 
have  done  a  good  thing  for  Bible  students.  I  shall  use 
it  and  recommend  It.— Hon.  John  Wanamaker,  ExPost- 
master-Oensral. 


Ministers  and  Sunday-School  teachers  have  in  the 
“  Combination  "  Bible  a  delightful  aid  to  the  study  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.- Rev.  Ears  K.  Bell,  D.D.,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio. 


The  (xpotdet  tent  forth  to  preack.  ST,  LUKE,  I.  Thebirth  of  JohntheBaptiti  foretold. 

their  unbelief  and  hardness  of  heart, '  a.  d.  88.''  and  if  they  drink  any  deadly  thing, 
becan8e*they  believed  not  them  «  lo  itshall  *'*'nothnrtthem;*  they  shall 
which  had  seen  him  after  he  was  lay  hands  on  the  sick,  and  they  shall 

risen.  9 John's,  is,  recover. 

15  And  he  said  nnto  them,  Qo  ye  Actskss;  19 So  then  *'''  vgfter  the  Lord  had 

into  all  the  world,  Pand  preach  the  spoken  unto  them,  he  was  *  received 

gospel  to  every  creature.  ip^ktL  up  into  heaven,  and  <*sat  *'*'on  the 

16  9He  that  believeth  and  is  bap-  tLukeiai^  right  hand  of  Qod. 

tized  shall  be  saved;  *‘bnt  he  that  20  And  they  went  forth,  and 


believeth  not  shall  be  damned. 


.  /  preached  every  where,  the  Lord 

•  Acts  2*  _  «  g  » A V  K  n  gl 

YA  Jit*  YQ  J  nrrkrlriTicv  wicK  o  anrl  /winflmn. 


17  And  these  signs  shall  follow  io^;i».a  working  with  them,  °and  confirm- 

them  that  believe ;  •  In  my  name  ing  the  wo«d  •'*  with  signs  foUow- 

shall  tiiey  cast  out  devils ;  *  they  Amen. 

shall  spei^  with  new  tongues ;  zAct8  6.is,i6:9.  i7;m8.  june»S;  tAi&  vActsLXk  sLok* 

18  take  up  ser^nte;  ma  lom.xxa 


THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO 


SAINT  LUKE. 


CHAPTER  L  a  Hob.  i  a 

I  nupnfaeeofLuke.  ilheeoneepHonofJohnthe  1  f  k 
of  ChritL  Ttte  prophecy  J?®*-!;*?’ 

aboth,  and  Mary,  eoneeminy  Onriet.  87  The  1  Ji>bu3. 1. 
nattvity  and  dreameMan  of  John.  C7  The  pro-  "Jhnrkl.L 
pheey  of  ZaeSarUu. 

FiRASMUOH  as  many  have  taken 

in  hand  to  ’’•’set  forth  in  (wder  a  li.  a' 
declaration  of  those  things  which  <  a^  ^ 
are  most  surely  believed  ambng  us,  {Etofoilthl. 
8  “Even  as  they  delivered  them  ^SontcSuS 
unto  ns,  which  *  ftvm  the  beginning  . .. 

were  eyewitnesses,  and  ministers  of  stztb  Year, 
ai,-.  .  r  Mett.  a  1. 

the  word ;  %  i  cjhr.  24. 

8  *  It  seemed  good  to  me  also,  hav-  17 

ing  ***'had  p^ect  understanding  <  oen.  7.1 
of  all  things  from  the  very  first,  to  riu'n. ».  a 
write  unto  thee  ‘*in  order,  'most 
excellent  Thi-bph'l-ltls, 

4  /  That  thou  might^  know  the  rai7aa 
certainty  *■”  of  those  things,  wherein  I 
thou  hast  been  instructed.  *■«» 

6  f  fTYHERE  was  ^  P  in  the  days  6f  1  sim.  a’a. 

X  HSr'od,  ’■“the  king  of  Jfi-  icbr.mn. 
dse'A,  a  certain  priest  named  22ich-9r 
li^as,  ^of  the  course  of  A-bUk:  and  ex^io.  1. 
rv  iiig  iffoa  of  the  daughters  of  "jTTdV^a  22: 
Alr^on,  and  her  name  was  10  a. 

b6th.  ch.  i 

6  And  they  were  both  *  righteous  i?'i7. 
befbre  God,  walking  in  all  the  com- 
mandments  and  ordinances  of  the  v  Mum.  a  t. 
Lord  blameless.  cb.*^'^' 


7  And  they  had  no  eMM,  becanse ' 
that  fi-H$^a-b6th  was  barren,  and 
they  both  were  now  w^  stri/dcen  in 
years. 

8  ’■’'  And  it  came  to  pass,,  that  while 
he  executed  the  priest’s  office  before 
God  *  in  the  order  of  his  course, 

9  According  to  the  custom  of  the 

priest’s  office,  his  lot  was  '  to  ’’’’  bum 
incense  when  he  went  into  the  temple 
of  the  Lord.  ■» 

10  ’’’And  the  whole  multitude  of 
the  people  were  praying  without  at 
the  ’■”  time  of  incense. 

11  And  there  appeared  nnto  him  an 
angel  of  the  Lo^  standing  on  the 
right  side  of  "the  altar  of  incense. 

12  And  ’■’’when  SUsh-B-il^as  saw 
him,  “  he  was  troubled,  and  fear  fell 
upon  him. 

13  But  the  angel  said  unto  him, 
Fear  not,  Qksh-f-ri^as :  ’’’’for  thy 
prayer  is  heard ;  and  thy  wife  E-Uq^- 
^bSth  shall  beiur  thee  a  son,  and 
Ptbon  shalt  call  his  name  JOhn. 

14  And  thou  shalt  have  Joy  and 
gladness ;  and  9  many  shall  rejoice 
at  his  birth. 

15  For  he  shall  be  great  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord,  and  ’'  sball  drink  nei¬ 
ther  wine  nor  strong  drink ;  and  he 


IS  the  whole  creetion.  16  disbelieveth  ihall  be 
eondemned.  18  in  no  wise  hurt  them;  19  the  Lord 
Jeene,  after  he  had  cpoken  nnto  them,  wa»— down  at 
the  SO  bjr  the  alsns  that  followed.  Amen.  1  draw 
np  a' narrative  oonoeming  thoae  matters  which  have 
bm  ftilfllled  among  ns,  S  traced  the  ooutseof  all 
thinp  aocoiately  from  the  first,  4  concerning  the 


tbines  wherein  thou  wast  instructed.  6  (the)— he  had 
a  wife  of  8  Now  it  came  to  pass,  while  he  9  enter 
into  the  temple  of  the  Lord  and  bum  incense. 
10  hour  of  13  Zacharias  was  troubled  when  he  saw 
him,  and  fear  13  because  thy  supplication  is  heard. 
IS  he  shall  drink  no  wine 
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